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ss ~ Society is organised for the purpose of opposing the relaxation of the ancient marriage law of the land, 
legalising marriage with a wife's sister. 
The efforts of the Society will be directed to organising Committees throughout the United Kingdom, to diffusing 
information by lectures, publications, and otherwise on.a subject on which public opinion has been much misled, to 


ones, Petitions to both Houses of Parliament, and to directing the attention of the Legislature to the true bearings 
of the question. 


lies’ Committee has been formed to assist the Union in all ways which may be appropriate to them; this being a 
question in which women have both a right and a duty to take their part. 
As the operations of the Union are very extensive, Subser iptions and Donations are earnestly requested. 
It will be obvious that the publications cire ulated by this Union, although the arguments and considerations, contained 
in them point to the same conclusion, represent in particulars only the mind of their respective antlors. 
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by A. Rimmer ; Italian Byways, by J. A. Symonds ; The Gold Coast, by 
Burton and Cameron; Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscenees; Life of Bishop 
Wilberforce ; Rusden’s History of New Zealand; Life of St. Anselm; 
Spinoza, a Study, by Dr. Martineau; Memoir of Daniel Macmillan ; 
Fitzgerald's Memoirs of the Family of George the Third; The Friend- 
ships of Mary R. Mitford; Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox ; 
William Penn, by Dr. Stoughton ; The Van Artevelds, by James Hutton ; 
Sir Archibald Alison’s Autobiography; In the Land of Misfortune, by 
Lady Florence Dixie; With the Connaught Rangers, by General Maz- 
well; Cities of Egypt, by R. S. Poole; Nature Studies, by Grant 
Allen; Memoir of Annie Keary; Mrs. Butler’s Life of Oberlin ; Plays 
for the People, by C. E. Maurice; Nights at the Play, by Dutton Cook ; 
Grindrod’s Plays from English History; Elementary Meteorology, by 
R. H. Scott; Hegel, by Professor Caird; Recollections of East Anglia, 
by J. E. Ritchie; Seven Years at Eton; The Early Caliphate, by Sir 
William Muir; Ten Years on a Georgia Plantation, by The Hon. Mrs. 
Leigh ; Mexico To-Day, by T. Unett Brocklehurst; Memoirs of Madame 
Junot; A Study of Origins, by E. de Pressensé; A Journal in Spain, 
by E. C. Hope-Edwardes ; Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, by J. 
Ashton ; Lectures on Art, by Lucy Crane; Jahn’s Life of Mozart; The 
Great Pyramid, by R. A. Proctor ; Vice Versi ; all the Best New Novels ; 
and more than Five Hundred other Recent Works of General Interest. 


All the Best New Works in every department of Literature are taken 
in large numbers on the Day of Publication, and fresh copies are added 
from day to day as the demand increases. 


SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
A Catalogue of Choice Books in Ornamental Bindings 


IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, REGENT STREET, & 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


PRICE 6d. - i R O N WEEKLY. 
& 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL OF 
SCIENCE, METALS, AND MANUFACTURES IN 


IRON AND STEEL 


Established in 1823 as the “*‘ MECHANICS MAGAZINE.” 
EDITED BY PERRY F. _NURSEY, C.E. 


Tuer foremost object and purpose 5 of IRON is to survey from week to 
week the scientific and commercial aspects of the great staple of Britain’s 
commerce—lIron ; and the staff of correspondents stationed in all the chief 
trade centres ensures the thorough and complete performance of this task. 

In this survey especial notice is taken of and prominence accorded to 
all new inventions and improvements attempted, or proved valuable by 
experience, and these subjects are treated by writers of practical 
experience and recognised authority. 

Mining, metallurgy, smelting, engineering, and all the varied interests 
connected with the production or manufacture of iron and steel have 
special attention. 

While the larger interests of the producer occupy the chief share of 
attention, the merchant is not overlooked, and to him the price lists 
and trade reports will prove of great benefit and utility. 


The following are among the special features of IRON :— 
Original articles on the manufacture and use of iron, steel, and other metals. 
Descriptive notices of ironworks, manufactories, &e. &e. 

Trade reports from all the centres of production of metals and hardware 
in Great Britain, and reports of the state of the metal and hardware 
trades abroad. 


Price lists of Birmingham and district and Sheffield manufactured hard- 
ware goods. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE SPRING 
MEETING, 1883. 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF 1882. 


On FRIDAY, MAY 11, a Special Number of IRON will be 
published, which will contain a full account of the Spring 
Meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, with the Papers read. 


This number will contain, in addition to the usual trade reports, 
special reports from the Continent on the Iron Trade of 1882, pre- 
pared by well-known authorities on the subject, resident in the 
countries upon which they will respectively report. 


PUBLISHED EVERY PRIDAY. 


All Subscriptions are payable in advance at the following"rates per annum, 
including postage :— £ 8 
The United Kingdom 

British Colonies generally, and Unitea States ; 4 i 19 


India, China, and Japan 1 12 
South America, East Coast . 110 
West Coast . 115 


The Continent of Europe, Egypt, and Algeria P ‘ 1 10 


OFFICES: 161, FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
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The Best Monday Agricultural Journal. 


THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


THE 


AGRICULTURAL ({AZETTE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1844) 


FOR LANDOWNERS & TENANT FARMERS. 


Every Monday, price 4d.; Post Free, 44d. 


The AgricutturaL Gazette gives Full Market Reports, both 
Metropolitan and Provincial ; accurate Accounts of Prices and Sales, 
Proceedings of Agricultural Societies, Farmers’ Clubs, and Chambers of 
Agriculture—their Meetings, Exhibitions, and Discussions are reported 
ully, and with promptitude. 


Especial attention is given to Agricultural Implement Manufacture. 


No Expense is Spared in Iilustrations. 


Not only Implements, but Plants, Weeds, varieties of Cultivate 
Crops, ete. ; and Animals—Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs ; 
also Poultry, Insects, General Natural History ; and Buildings—Farm- 
houses, Homesteads, Cottages; Photographs illustrative of Country Life 
and Occupations, whether at Home or Abroad—all these provide 
subjects for the Engraver. 


PORTRAITS and MEMOIRS of NOTEWORTHY AGRICUL- 
TURISTS are also occasionally given. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including Postage to any part of the United Kingdom: 
Twelve Months, 19/6; Six Months, 9/9; Three Months, 5/. 


Post-Office Orders to be made payable at the Drury Lane Post-Office, 
W.C., to Atexanper K. Bruce. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE AND OFFICE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS : 


1, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


W. H. ALLEN & C0.’s NEW BOOKS. 


FOUNDERS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE: 
Clive— Warren Hastings— Wellesley. Vol. I., Lord Clive. 


By Coronet G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I1., 
Author of “ History of the French in India.” 
8vo., with Portrait and Four Plans, 20s. 


**Colonel Malleson has once more found a work worthy of his gifts. In the 
present volume he deals only with the first of the heroic triumvirate, and it is his 
intention to devote equal space to each of the others. When, therefore, the work 
comes to be finished, the public will have a really autheutic history of British India, 
covering the whole of the period from the laying of the foundation-stone to the 
virtual completion of the structure by Arthur Wellesley. . . . How this splendid 
edifice of empire was built up, with ‘ blood and iron’ for the cement, forms a story 
which Englishmen should never tire of reading. Nor will many minds weary, we 
answer for it, over the graphic pages, full of life and tire, and vivid local colouring, 
in which the ablest of recent Indian historians tells the wondrous tale.”— Globe. 


WANDERINGS IN BALOCHISTAN. 


By Major-General Sir C. M. MacGREGOR, K.C.B., C.S.L, C.LE., 
Bengal Staff Corps, Quartermaster-General in India. 
Author of “ Narrative of a Journey through the Province of Khorassan.” 
8ro., with large Map and numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

“No better criterion could be desired of Sir Charles MacGregor’s capacity to 
write than this book.”—<A theneum. 

“Few living travellers have a truer eye for the salient physical features, the 
ethnical relations, and political situations of the less-known Asiatic regions than the 
distinguished author of this pleasantly written volume. The work is full of instruc- 
tive scenes, while the graphic descriptions of the peculiar Baluch scenery are abun- 
dantly illustrated by numerous artistic sketches from the pencil of General Mac- 
Gregor. The accompanythg sketch-map is on a large seale, and gives, for the first 
time, a correct idea of the water-partings and drainage systems in Sistan and West 
Makran.”—Academy. 

* A capital book.”"—Globe. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM: 
A Yachtsman’s Experiences ut Sea and Ashore.  , 
By THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES, Master Mariner. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


* Now and then a work of this kind may actually be what its writer thought 
it would be, amusing and readable; and amongst successful books of this order 
must be classed the book which Mr. Bowles has recently offered to the world.”— 
Saturday Review. 


THE EUPHRATES ROUTE TO INDIA, 


In connection with the Central Asian and Egyptian Questions. 
By WILLIAM ANDREW, C.L.E., 


Author of “ India and Her Neighbours.” 
Second Edition. 8vo., with Maps, 5s. 


“ This book is a storehouse of clearly-stated information on this subject, which 
will be increasingly important as years roll on.”—/Statist. 

“The introduction which precedes this edition leaves no point unconsidered or 
unexplained, and a more lucid survey of the whole question could not be desired.”— 
Land and Water. 
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“ First to our hand come the home journals, among which the ably conducted 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle’ worthily holds the lead, as it has now done for more than 
a generation.”—The Journal of Forestry. 


“The best and most important organ of the English Horticultural Press.” 
E. PYNEART, Les Serres Vergers. 


THE 


Gardeners Chronicle 


(“THE TIMES OF HORTICULTURE.”) 
A Weekly CllustratedD Fournal, 
(ESTABLISHED 1841,) 


DEVOTED TO ALL BRANCHES OF GARDENING AND RURAL 
PURSUITS GENERALLY, 


Every Friday, price Fivepence ; post free, Fivepence-halfpenny. 


Tue ‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE ” is the leading Horticultural Journal, 
and is widely circulated at Home, in the Colonies, and Abroad, especially among 
professional and amateur horticulturists, and those interested in cultural matters 
and natural history. 


The “ GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is written by men of Science, Pro- 
fessional Gardeners, Amateurs, and Special Reporters. Its Contributors include 
almost all the leading British Gardeners, and most of the principal Botanists and 
Naturalists of this country, the Continent, India, the Colonies, and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE” is Illustrated with Woodcuts from 
original designs by W. G. SuirnH and other artists. 


These are most valuable to the amateur and to the trade, “as our eminent 
contemporary has the well-established reputation, more and more justified every 
day, of giving the most accurate and faithful engravings of new plants. Many of 
them are from the pencil of Fircn, whose name is synonymous with conscientious- 
ness, scrupulous fidelity, and consummate artistic talent."—COUNT OSWALD 
DE KERCHOVE DE DENTERGHEM in Revue de U Horticulture Belge, April, 


1880. 
SUPPLEMENTS. 
Double-page engravings, as well as 
COLOURED PLATES OF LARGE SIZE 


and in the best style of colour-printing, from Designs by Frrcu and other Artists, 
are occasionally given as Supplements without extra charge. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 
12 Months, £1 3s. 10d ; 6 Months, lls. 11d.; 3 Months, 6s.; Post Free. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS (EXCEPTING INDIA AND CHINA): 
Including Postage, £1 Gs. for Twelve Months. India and China, £1 8s. 2d. 


P.O.O. to be made payable at DRURY LANE, London, to W. Ricuarps. 
Cheques should be crossed “ Drummond.” 
OFFICE: 


M1, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Eighth Edition, Enlarged, 2s. 6d. Post Free. 


AND 
RHEUMATIC (,OUT: 


A New Method of Cure, with Cases. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 


“We now pass from the delecerious nature of mercury and colchicum to the new 


practice of Dr. Foakes. This really great discovery is extremely simple.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 


“The treatment of gout recommended is sound and rational.”—Medical Press 
and Circular. 


“We think it a public duty to call attention to this book.”—Christian World. 


LONDON: 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 4, Stationers’ Hall Court. 


PRIZE MEDAL, AWARDED 1862. 
LADIES’ BELTS. 


BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL BELTS.—Vide “Lancer,” 
April 7th, 1877.—‘The greatest improvement ever effected. Cannot 
shift or ruck up.” Prices: Silk, 45s. ; Cotton, 35s. ; Second Quality, 25s. 
Address the Superintendent, Ladies’ Department. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


For VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk 
and Cotton ; free from any irritation. Prices, from 5s. each. 


A FEMALE IN ATTENDANCE. 
Improved Instruments for Spinal and other Deformities.. 
IMPROVED IMPERCEPTIBLE TRUSSES. 
SUSPENSORIES, ARM SLINGS, CRUTCHES, RAILWAY CONVENIENCES. 


ETC., ETC. 


NOTE THE ADDRESS— 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 
38 (late 16), Oxford Street, London. 


(DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THEIR OLD PREMISES.) 
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MARK 


AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 
THE LEADING AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 


THE NEW SERIES, Greatly Improved and Reduced in Price, 
which was begun in 1880, 
has been recently further improved. 
The pages.of the ‘ MARK LANE EXPRESS ” are now cut by Machinery, 
a great advantage to Advertisers as well as to Readers ; 
and it is printed on a better quality of Paper. 


The MARK LANE EXPRESS is a world-wide Authority, everywhere 
quoted, on all matters connected with the Corn Trade, Live Stock, and 
Agriculture generally; and it is the most widely-circulated high-class 
Medium for Advertisements connected with Agriculture. 


The MARK LANE EXPRESS contains an Original Review of the 
British and Foreign Corn Trade, and Reports of the London, Provincial, 
and Foreign Corn and Cattle Markets ; also Leading Articles, Live Stock 
Notes, Veterinary Notes, Notes on Foreign and Colonial Agriculture, 
Articles on Practical Agriculture, Scientific Agriculture, Dairy Farming, 
Seasonable Gardening, Poultry, Agricultural Prospects, a Summary of 
Parliamentary News, Literary Notices, Agricultural Reports, Corre- 
spondence, &e. 


The MARK LANE EXPRESS, while noted for its spirited advocacy 
of the interests of Tenant Farmers, is justly regardful of the rights of 
Landowners. In “ Samples,” by a Man of Mark Lane, the most important 
events of the week are noticed and freely criticised. 


To Agricultural Engineers and Machinists, Estate Agents, Auctioneers, 
Millers, Corn Merchants, Seedsmen, Artificial Manure Manufacturers, 
Breeders, Colonial Agents, and Advertisers generally, the MARK LANE 
EXPRESS offers the most advantageous medium for bringing under 
the notice of the public their various specialities. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


Price 15s. per annum, post free from the Office; or to be obtained . 
at Messrs. Smith and Son’s Railway Bookstalls, or of any Bookseller or 
Newsagent. Annual Subscriptions may commence from any date. 


SINGLE COPY, 3d.; POST FREE, 33d. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Publisher, Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn 
Passage, London, W.C., to whom orders and payments for the 
paper and advertisements should be sent. 
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Journal des 


Published Monthly, ls. 6d. Postage 2d. 
CONTAINS— 


Coloured STEEL Engravings 


Of the Latest Paris Fashions for Ladies’ Costumes, together with 
various Wood Engravings and Articles on Fashion, and every 
information relating to Dress. 


Of all Agents and Booksellers. 


Le Beau Monde. 


MADAME SCHILD’S MONTHLY JOURNAL 
Of Parisian Dress Patterns. 


Price 4d. Postage 1d. 
COLOURED PLATE, 


Sixteen pages of Diagrams, Woodcuts, and Letterpress, printed on fine 
paper, and enclosed in wrapper, illustrating and describing the 
Latest Novelties. 


MOTHER’S HELP, 


THE LITTLE DRESSMAKER. 


Published Monthly, 7d. Postage 1d. 


A valuable Companion in the Nursery, and a Fund of Interest and 
Amusement for Children, and all having the charge of them. 


COLOURED STEEL PLATE OF 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


With many Woodcuts and descriptive matter relative to the proper 
Dressing of Children, also information for Doll-dressing. 
Tales specially written for Children. 


S. MILLER, 


37, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE HOLBORN SILK MARKET. 


Best Value obtainable in the Kingdom. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


SILKS. 

Black Silks we keep in eighty-two qualities, all prices from 1/0} to 8/11. 

Plain Coloured Silks, special lots, 8}d., 1/02, 1/43, 1/113, 2/63, 
2/113 and 3/113, all much below usual prices. 

Black Brocaded Silks and Satins, the best stock on show anywhere, 
all prices from 1/4$ to 8/11. 

Coloured Brocaded Silks, a magnificent stock, at various prices from 
1/4¢ to 6/11. 

Black Satins, a van load, all prices from 83d. to 10/11, in sixty qualities. 
Coloured Satins, special cheap lots, at 6$d., 8$d., 1/0%, 1/49, 1/11}, 
2/113 and 3/113. 

Black Lustrine Silks, for linings. 3$d., 4¢d., 5}d., to 1/11}. 

Coloured Sarsnets, job lots, at 9fd. and 1/0$, worth double. 

Black Satin Merveilleux, 1/7{, 1/113, up to 5/11. 

Coloured Ditto, 1/114, 2/63, 2/113. 

Fancy Gauzes, Crépe de Chiné, and other Silks for evening wear at 
very moderate prices. 

White Silks, from 1/7} to 6/11. 

White Satins, from 10{d. to 6/11. 


VELVETS. 


Coloured Silk Velvets, new shades, plain, 2/11}, 3/9}, 3/113, 4/11} 
and 5/113. 

Black ditto, all prices from 1/11} to 18/9. 

Coloured Broche Velvets, 1/114, 2/63, 2/11} to 8/11. 

Black Broche Silk Velvets, wove goods, handsome patterns, 5/11, 6/11, 
7/11, 8/11, 10/11, and 12/11. 

Coloured Plushes, job lots, from 1/0? up to 8/11. 

Black ditto, from 2/63 to 6/11. 

Coloured Velveteens, new shades, at 1/11} and 2/113. 

Black ditto, all prices, 1/0} to 4/11. 


DRESS MATERIALS. 


New Plain, Fancy, and Check Dress Materials, at 4}d., 63d., 73d., 
8id., 1/0? and 1/4}. 

French Cashmeres and Merinos commence at 9}d. up to 2/113. 

New Prints, 3}d., 43d., 5$d. and 

New Sateens, 4)d., 6fd., 87d. and 10d. 
Plain Sateens, 4jd., 5/d., and 83d. 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


SAMUEL LEWIS & CO., 


11, 8, é 9, HOLBORN BARS, & 2 & 3, CASTLE ST., HOLBORN, E.C. 
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HENEKEY, ROGERS & CO.,, 


DISTILLERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
22 and 23, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


CLARET. 
CLARET, Vin Ordinaire, 2 years in bottle . 
Médoe, 1877 Vintage 
St. Emilion, a very superior Dinner Wine 
Chateau La Grange, strongly recommended 
St. Christoly, 1870 Vintage . . ; ° 
Old bottled, excellent Dessert bea 
A very choice old Wine . 
A large selection of celebrated Vintage Wines bottled abroad at prices 
from 30/-; particulars on application. 
Haur-Borttes are charged 2/- extra for two dozens. 
CHAMPAGNE. “Botts. 
CHAMPAGNE, Vin d’Ay, a very good Wine . 36/- 
Grand Epernay, full body and flavor. 42/- 
Evite & Firs, 1874 Vintage, special Cuvée, 
a Wine very strongly recommended < 44/- 
Cordon Bleu. 48/- 
Créme de Bouzy, 1874 Vintage 48/- 
Freminets, 1874 Vintage, special reserve 54/- 
Moet and Chandon, Ist quality . c 
White dry Sillery | -}| At lowest Market 
Perrier J: ouet, 1st quality 
Veuve Cliquot é ‘ -| price of the day, 
Louis Roederer’s “ Carte Blanche 
Heidsieck’s Dry Monopole ” -| which can be had 
Jules Mumm’s, extra dry 
H. Piper & Co., dry = 2 ° -} on application. 
G. H. Mumm’s Ist quality 
BURGUNDY. 
BURGUNDY, Macon, a good pure Wine 20/- 
Beaujolais, good body and color 24/- 
Beaune, soft and full flavoured 
Pommard, a very fine Wine 


Very choice 
SAUTERNE. 
SAUTERNE, a light pure Dinner Wine . 
very choice . 8/-, 60/- to 190/- 


HOC K. 

SPARKLING HOCK, a capital ‘Wine . ; 36/- 

” ” . 48/- 


MOSELLE. 
MADEIRA, a very good Wine ‘ ; ‘ 5 36/- 19/6 
very old and choice 48/-, 54/- to 96/- 
PER DOZ. PER QR. CASK 
MARSALA, strongly recommended as a Dinner Wine J 18/- £9 9s. 
best quality > 24/- £12 12s. 


& 54/- — 

13/6 

16/6 

11/6 

13/6 

16/6 

19/6 

22/6 

25/6 

26/- 


HENEKEW, 


SHERRY. PER PER Galls. Gals. 
DOZEN. GALL 8s. d £ a 
SHERRY, a light, pure, wholesome Wine 18/- 9/- 5 10 0 1010 0 
~ Pale, an excellent Dinner Wine . 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
~ Gold, a very nice Round Wine 24/- = 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
Pale, “THe SPANIARD,”  re- 
commended 27/-  13/- 8 5 0 1600 
Pale, a soft full Wine . 30/- —:15/- 910 0 1818 0 
Brown, a fine, rich, dark Wine 30/- 910 0 1818 O 
‘a Pale, a full rich Wine 36/-  18/- 1110 0 2215 0 
Brown, a full flavoured Wine 36/-  18/- 1110 2215 
“i Pale, Amontillado, a very pale 
dry Wine . 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
‘ Pale, a very fine Ola Wine 
Rather Full” 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 O 
” Gold, a fine old Wine . 42/- 21/- 1810 0 2610 0 
* Pale, VINO DE PASTO 42/- 21/- 1310 0 2610 0 
s9 Pale. a very choice Old Wine 48/- 24/- 1510 0 3010 O 
DOZEN. GALL. £ 8. d. £ s. d. 
PORT, a good, sound, full-bodied Wine 18/- 9- 510 0 1110 O 
«+ an older Wine and better — 24/- 12/- 710 0 1410 0 
a stout fruity Wine  12/- 710 0 1410 
fine rich Wine, recommended 15 /- 910 0 1810 0 
dry Wine, old in Wood 30/-—-15/- 910 0 1810 0 
« a very fine Wine, full colour and 
body, strongly recommended 36/-  18/- 1110 0 2210 
+  anold Tawney, recommended . 36/- 18/- 1110 0 2210 
s+» & very choice Wine, 20 years in the 
Wood, one we recommend - 42/- 21/- 1315 0 2710 0 
PER DOZ 
OLD CRUSTED PORT, fine colour and good firm crust ‘ ; 30/- 
‘o ss Longer in bottle, and a very nice Wine . 36/- 
" os Tawny Wine, some years in bottle . 42/- 
ee ‘ A very choice Wine, full body and colour 48/- 
~ A wine some years in bottle, of great character 54/- 
- Many years in bottle, very superior 60/- 
*” Many years in bottle, very choice . 66/- 
A eeeeemenes old Wine 72/- 
PINTS CRUSTED PORT : 24/- 26/- 30/- 36)- & 42/- 
MASDEU or ROUSSILLON ; 24/- 
G | N. PER GALL. PER DOZ, 
CORDIAL GIN, very good : : 10/6 21/- 
superior 12/6 25/- 
full strength 13/6 27/- 
LIQUEUR GIN, very choice old. 15/- 30/- 
UNSWEETENED GIN, very good 22 u 12/6 25/- 
» full strength, . 13/6 27/- 
WHISKY. 
TRISH WHISKY, a pure spirit 12/6 25/- 
x fine old and well-matured Spirit 16/- 32/- 
es a very old and choice Spirit . 20/- 40/- 
a very rare old Whisky (9 aeeee in bond) « 25/- 50/- 
SCOTCH W HISKY, a good pure spirit ‘ 12/6 25/- 
well matured and soft . 16/- 32/ 
very fineold .. 20/ 40/ 
RUM. 
JAMAICA RUM, good 12/- 
” fine old mellow Spirit 16/- $2/ 
very choice and old 20/- 40 
BRANDY. 
COGNAC a. very good and strongly recommended . 18/- 36/- 
older and more matured 21/- 42/- 
very superior Champagne 24/- 48/- 
very choice old. : 29/ 60/- 
PER ONE DOZEN CASE, 
HENEKEY’S No. 1 COGNAC, « very nice Brandy ; 36/ 
HENEKEY’S No. 2 COGNAC, « very fine Brandy 42/- 
HENEKEY’S No. 3 COGNAC, choice old Brandy 48/- 


__ Thee above have been very ¢ carefully selec 


Town deliveries by our own Carts daily. 
Country Orders of 3 doz. and upwards, Carriage Paid to any Railway Station. 


ROGERS CO, 
(PRICE LIST—Continued.} 


ted, and we can confidently recomme nd them to our customers. — 
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FERRIS & COS 
“SALAP MISREE PERSIANA;” 


Or, PERSIAN FOOD, 
For Infants, Invalids, and Convalescents. 


(REGISTERED.) 


“SALAP MISREE.” 
MOST NUTRITIOUS AND STRENGTHENING. 
“SALAP MISREE, 
PREPARED IN FIVE MINUTES. 
PERFECTLY PURE. 


EASY OF DIGESTION. 
HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS. 


AGREEABLE TO YOUNG AND OLD. 
“SALAP MISREE” 
Is a 
TONIC. 
“SALAP MISREE” 
FOR CONVALESCENTS. 


“SALAP MISREE PERSIANA” is recommended 
by many of the most eminent members of the 
Medical Profession. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM 
J. MACPHERSON, Esa., M.A., M.D. 
*€35, Curzon Street, London, W., January 17th, 1880. 
“ Dear Sir,—I have not employed any test of the purity of the Salap Misree, of 
which you have sent me a specimen; but I have made a trial of it, and am much 


pleased with it, as supplying a light, bland, and pleasant form of nutriment. | 
had not seen it before in this country. 


“ Yours faithfully, “J. MACPHERSON.”’ 
OPINION OF 
W. B. OSHAUGHNESSY, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 


““Two drachms afford a sufficient meal for an invalid. Good Salap Misree, 
carefully prepared, is in truth one of the best articles of diet a convalescent can use.” 


Sold in Bottles, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 


Directions on each bottle. 


To be had of all Chemists, Medicine Vendors, and from the 
following Wholesale Firms :—Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Edwards 
& Sons, Evans, Lescher & Co., Hovenden & Sons, Newbery & 
Sons, Sanger & Sons. 


FERRI S & CO., 
49, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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BALSAM ANISEED, 


FOR COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, &. 
The Oldest & Most Effectual Cough Remedy, 
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OUR CRITICS. 


I nave observed several curious speculations in the press as to the 
causes which can have associated a family bearing such an ancient 
Tory name as ours with the Whig Party. The fortunes of the 
Tantivies have been indeed very remarkable, and I have private 
papers in my possession throwing a most interesting light on the 
policy of the Whigs, which in these days, when the public shows 
such a passion for unearthing secret history of all sorts, it may, 
at some time or other, be worth my while to impart to the reader. 
But on the present occasion I am desirous, for a reason which will 
presently become apparent, of introducing to him one more of my 
friends beside those of whom I gave him an account in the first 
number of the Review. 

Joseph Bull is a younger son of the late John Bull. All the 
world knows about John Bull and his ancestors, and I see that 
many people are under the impression that the old fellow is still 
alive; at any rate, it suits the gentlemen who design the cartoons 
for the comic papers to represent him with his broad face, his 
double chin, his obesity, his low hat, and his top boots, making a 
very considerable figure in our national drama. Sometimes I see 
him shaking his forefinger at a beautiful but rebellious Irish 
peasant-girl; at another time vainly striving to drive a bargain 
with a shrewd French market-woman; and very frequently—for 
this subject appears especially to delight the artists—administering 
a vigorous kick to the Sultan. Evidently the wits wish the public 
to believe that John is still sticking to his paternal acres, over- 
locking his labourers, even lending a hand to sow his own furrows, 
driving to market in his tax-cart, and generally in a position to 
maintain the very dominant disposition with which they credit 
him. But I, whose family has been for generations like neighbour 
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to his in the country, know better. I know that bad seasons, 
foreign competition, cattle disease, low prices, and other disastrous 
circumstances, long ago broke the heart of the old man; and that 
his son, after a gallant struggle with his difficulties, found himself 
obliged to succumb, and, having watched with a sigh the property 
of his ancestors knocked down to a rich City merchant, sailed for 
Canada, where I am glad to hear that he has made an excellent 
start, and where his pluck, loyalty, and patriotism should do much 
to strengthen the bond between the Dominion and the Mother 
Country. -In England the ancient home of the Bulls, knows them 
no more. 

The family, however, is by no means extinct. Joseph, the 
younger son of John, showed as a boy a remarkable aptitude for 
calculation, and his father, by the advice of his friends, obtained 
for him a position in a stockbroker’s office. After years of un- 
remitting industry and diligent study of his business, he was 
enabled to make an independent start, and a happy conjuncture of 
shrewdness and good fortune has now made him one of the most 
thriving members of the Stock Exchange. He has a wife and a 
large and happy family, and a charming villa at Richmond, with a 
lawn gently sloping down to the river, the full flow of which might 
be taken as the symbol of his placid content, although—infor- 
tunatum nimium sua si mala nérit!/—he is a constant butt for 
the ridicule of the Spectator. But then the Spectator is an 
organ which Joseph (who is far from being a great reader) is 
not accustomed to study. Indeed, he might say of himself 
much more truly than the great poet who once lived in his neigh- 
bourhood :-— 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my prayers : 

Can sleep without a poem in my head, 
Nor know if Dennis be alive or dead. 
The transplantation of Joseph from the landed to the moneyed 
interest has produced some curious changes in the family character. 
The old acquisitiveness is still there ; and the pluck, tenacity, and 
“bottom ” that carried John Bull the grandfather through the 
Napoleonic wars, have sustained Joseph in many uncomfortable 
situations on the Stock Exchange. But in other respects there 
have been ‘‘ developments.” John Bull, we know, was intensely 
insular; he had a contempt for all foreigners, and thought that 
he characterised them with sufficient accuracy when he called a 
Frenchman a “ frog-eater” and a Spaniard a “Don.” Joseph, 
on the other hand, has seen, like Ulysses, much of the world— 


Cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments ; 


at any rate, as much as he could see of them in one of Mr. Cook’s 
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*‘personally-conducted tours.” And as he has lent money to most 
of the countries he has seen, he is very much more deferential to 
the foreigner than his father before him. Again, John Bull, whose 
experiences were confined within a radius of twenty miles of his 
parish church, had an ineradicable belief in the truth of his own 
convictions, even when these were only prejudices. Joseph, whose 
opportunities of comparison have been wider, has come to be 
rather ashamed of his father’s old-fashioned views; and he has, 
indeed, observed such varieties of thought and custom in different 
countries, that for the word “Truth” he prefers to substitute 
**Opinion.” He is extremely well satisfied with the temper of 
mind which he has acquired, and which he calls Toleration: at the 
same time he is in very considerable awe of the Opinion which he 
tolerates. This comes, in a great measure, from the prodigious 
effects which he sees every day produced in his own sphere of life 
by rumour and fable. ‘‘ Imagination,” said Napoleon, “ rules the 
world.” Joseph Bull is firmly persuaded that Opinion and Audacity 
rule the Money Market—and, after all, what is the world but 
a money market ? 

Joseph is in politics a Conservative. It is superfluous, however, 
after what has been said, to add that his views are not based on 
philosophical conviction : they rather depend on his belief that it is 
necessary at all costs to uphold the financial status quo. He is 
one of those who are said to “ buy for the rise”; and a general 
collapse of credit would of course involve him in great difficulties. 
Perhaps he can be best described as a Conservative Optimist, and 
amid the fluctuation of his opinions, he holds that, as regards money 
at all events, ‘‘ One Truth is clear, whatever is is right.” 

An uneasy consciousness that this truth is by no means clear to 
a very large number of people in most European countries,—who 
are all firmly convinced that ‘‘ whatever is is wrong,” and who are 
bent upon destroying that equilibrium, to the maintenance of 
which he naturally attaches so much importance—has lately 
induced Joseph to look about him for allies. Accordingly, when he 
heard that a new Conservative Magazine was being projected, he 
showed considerable interest in the idea, and though, as may be 
supposed, he did not altogether grasp the intentions of its pro- 
moters, he considered that it might prove a fair speculation. He 
went so far, indeed, as to secure for the National Review several 
subscribers. But in a short time his jubilant anticipations were 
destined to receive a cruel blow. ‘‘ Public Opinion” declared 
itself about the unborn Review, all the world knows in what 
terms. This was quite too much for Joseph. The sensitive plant 
of the Stock Exchange shrivelled in the storm. He told me that 
for weeks the sight of his morning paper on the breakfast table 
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made him feel sick with apprehension, for he knew that somewhere 
in its columns he would be sure to find the words “dormant 
talent” in inverted commas. It was in vain that I assured him 
that all these notices would prove a vast economy in advertise- 
ments to the proprietors of the Review; he shook his head with 
a reproachful air, as much as to say that I had caused him “to 
put his foot into it”; and at last, when Lord Richard Grosvenor 
delivered himself of his bon mot, he could bear it no longer, and 
took to his bed for a week. 

The next occasion on which I saw him was some time after the 
publication of the Peview. He came into my room with a face of 
cadaverous hue, and a large brown paper parcel, which he 
deposited on the table with a melancholy air. 

“Well, Joseph,” said I, ‘‘I suppose you have brought me the 
‘Opinions of the Press’ ?” 

*T have,” said he gloomily; ‘have you seen any of them?” 

“No,” [ replied; “‘1 felt sure that you would show them to 
me; so | have waited till I could see them all together.” 

“You have no idea,” he continued, “‘ what things they say about 
it.” 

** Excuse me,” said I, ‘‘ I believe that I have a very shrewd idea 
of some of the things, at any rate, that have been said about it.” 


Joseph stared. ‘IT would bet ten thousand pounds to one penny,” 
I went on, “that one (perhaps more) of the many writers whose 
opinions you have in your brown paper, has opened his article 
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with § Parturiunt montes,’ 

Joseph reflected for a moment. ‘I believe you are right,” said 
he, hunting through his file. ‘Yes! here it is, or at any rate 
something like it. ‘The Mountain’s First Mouse. The Conser- 
yative Party has been in the throes of labour for a considerable 
period, but at last, we are happy to say, it has been safely delivered 
of the National Review, and the interesting patient is, we trust, as 
well as can be expected.’ That’s the Weekly Despatch, and, you 
must allow, it is not very agreeable reading.” 

“Well,” said I, “1 should not wonder if you found the excellent 
idea repeated in some other quarter.” 

Joseph looked again. ‘* Not exactly,” said he, “‘ but something 
vety much like it. The Scotsman says, ‘The fruition of a great 
enterprise has begun.’ 

* Bravo!” said I, “ that does great credit to Scotch canniness. 
You see, the first idea in the mind of the writer was evidently the 
‘Mountain and the Mouse,’ but, unlike ‘the editor of the Weekly 
Despatch, he avoided the snare with admirable wiliness. ‘ Fruition 
of a great enterprise is good,’ as Polonius says. What next?” 

“The Daily News,” continued Joseph, “is very smart upon 
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what Lord Carnarvon says about Rabelais and the First of March. 
‘ The first number of the National Review appeared on February 
22nd, 1883. Rabelais died on the 1st of March (year not given, 
probably not in the almanac consulted), and, perhaps, the Nutional 
Review will expire on the 1st of March 1884.’” 

** A fine and subtle thought,” said I, ‘‘ and worthy of the graceful 
merry-andrew whose style of composition in ‘ Blue China’ enlivens 
the columns of that somewhat grim organ of Nonconformity. 
Yes?” 

“The Plymouth Western Morning News says, ‘The National 
Review is likely to become the receptacle for those articles addressed 
not to the intelligence of mankind at large, but to the mind of the 
Conservatives themselves, which the ordinary magazine editor is 
careful to exclude. It will be dull.’” 

‘‘ Very severe, indeed ; is there anything worse to come ?” 

“Oh yes!” said Joseph, “don’t flatter yourself. The Spec- 
tator says, ‘It will hardly satisfy expectation.’ ” 

“Why,” said I, ‘‘ what did they expect after what Lord Richard 
Grosvenor told us? You remember what he said, eh Joseph?” 
I added with slyness, because I knew how much it had affected 
hin. 

“Tt also says,” continued Joseph, blushing slightly, ‘that the 
Review is somewhat thin.” 

* Thin, thin!” I repeated with alarm. ‘I thought it was about 
as fat as the Nineteenth Century, the Fortnightly, and the Contem- 
porary, Which all charge the same.” And I got up from my chair 
and referred to the Reviews in question, none of which I found 
contained more pages than the National Review, so that for a 
moment I was fairly puzzled. All of a sudden a light broke upon 
me. ‘“‘I see!” said I, “how stupid of me! ‘Thin’ is, of course, 
one of the Spectator’s epithets: it refers, Joseph, to the quality 
not to the quantity of the Review. Well, that is certainly very 
unpleasant; the only thing is that most people will not know what 
it means.” 

** But, now, here is something still worse,” said Joseph, with a 
profound sigh, ‘‘ look at this!” And he showed me a small cartoon 
in Punch, representing Mr. Austin seated on Pegasus, with a cocked 
hat on his head and the National Review in his hand, and under- 
neath four verses ending—‘ He has no programme, and he’ll have 
no readers.’ 

“Ah! Joseph,” said I, “if you had been born a Frenchman 
you never could have survived that. There was a time, indeed, 
when Punch itself had no programme ; but since it has become the 
official comic organ of the Radical Party, I suppose it hae become 
wiser. As to the National Review having no readers, however, that 
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is a little unlucky, because, you see, it is just about to appear in a 
second edition.” 

** You seem to take all this very coolly,” said Joseph. 

“*T do not see any reason to be disturbed,” I answered, “ because 
Punch has made a very bad shot, and the other organs of Radicalism 
continue to advertise the National Review ; and, perhaps, if we talk 
the matter over, I may be able to impart to you something of my 
philosophy, though you appear at present to be greatly agitated 
by the opinions of the press.” 

**T will confess to you,” he said, with a sigh, “that I am 
horribly afraid of Public Opinion.” 

*‘ Joseph,” said I, “‘ I perceive that in some things you are too 
superstitious. You have lived so long on the Stock Exchange, and 
have seen so much of the simple effects of opinion as shown in 
the fluctuations of prices, that you have come to believe that the 
cause which protluces these effects is equally simple. You regard 
Public Opinion, when it affects the value of stock, as a physical 
force, like steam or electricity; and, perhaps, when you read 
your Daily News, you think that the Great Heart of the People is 
speaking to you through it, very much as the Spirits speak to us 
by the mouth of the medium.” 

“It does seem to me something like that,” he said naively. 

“Well,” I continued, ‘“ you know ghosts have sometimes turned 
out to be rats, and spirits at séances have sometimes been found 
to dwell in very solid bodies. In the same way, it would be very 
well if, when you read a leading article, you would fix in your 
mind the thought that, before the oracle awed the world, there 
must have been an individual to write the MS., a compositor to 
turn it into type, and an editor to revise the proof. Again, it is 
doubtless your every-day experience that prices on the Stock 
Exchange are constantly affected by cunningly-devised rumours, 
which are put in circulation by gentlemen who have reasons of 
their own for such tactics. And can you not conceive that it is 
just possible that some active spirits in the Liberal Party may be 
anxious that the public should not buy the National Review? Mr. 
Chamberlain, you know, advised his constituents never to read a 
Conservative paper; and, as all our Radical critics loudly reiterate 
his advice, it is just possible that what you have supposed to come 
from the Great Heart of the People has really come from the great 
machine of the Caucus. I dare say, Joseph,” I added, “I am 
not wrong in supposing that, though you have read what the papers 
say about the National Review, you have not read the Review 
itself.”’ 

He blushed, and owned that this was the case. 

“So that, although you were so much alarmed at what the 
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critics said about it, you had no means of knowing whether their 
criticism was well founded or not! Never mind, my dear Joseph,” 
said I, observing his blushes deepen; ‘‘ your case is the same as 
that of a large number of other excellent Britons; and you may 
depend upon it, it is this disposition in the public mind on which 
Mr. Chamberlain relies. You will admit that, when all these 
opinions of the Radical press, which have alarmed you so much, 
are read out together, they bear |a suspicious family resemblance 
to each other.” 

“They are as like as so many peas,” said he, in his idiomatic 
way. 

“Of course,” I went on, “if there is anything in what I have 
suggested, we can only remind Mr. Chamberlain that ‘ Ars est 
celare artem.’ But it does not do to be uncharitable; and, as I 
have at present only heard the extracts from the articles which 
you have read to me, let us assume that this astonishing unanimity 
in the Radical camp is the spontaneous verdict of (to use Burke’s 
words) ‘a body of men united for promoting, by their joint 
endeavour, the national interest, upon some particular principle 
on which they are all agreed.’ But, in that case, I am afraid 
we shall have to conclude that our Radical friends are very 
unskilful controversialists. For just think, Joseph—supposing 
yourself to be a Radical, what an opportunity you would have 
had, in dealing with the National Review, of proving the advan- 
tages which the freedom of the press gave you over your oppo- 
nents! ‘The Conservatives,’ you would have said, ‘are about 
to start a new magazine. Ten to one it will be a very poor 
affair ; and, following Gamaliel’s advice, we shall be able to treat 
it with silent contempt, and to let it die of public indifference. 
But if there should happen to be any show of plausible argument 
in its pages, what an opportunity for us, who are acquainted 
with Absolute Truth, to bear down upon it with all the wit and 
philosophy at our disposal; to tear its fallacies to tatters; to 
storm the indefensible position with our overwhelming attack !’ 
I will be bound, Joseph, that your logical mind would have 
shown you that one of these two courses was the right one 
for you to adopt. But you will observe, if you glance your eye 
over these articles, that our critics have not adopted either. They 
have certainly not been content to let us alone, or you would not 
have been here to-day. I find, indeed, that the greater part of 
them are satisfied with delivering, ex cathedrd, the opinion that we 
are ‘dull,’ or ‘stupid,’ or that ‘we shall not set the Thames on 
fire’; opinions which may be very just, but which the public might 
surely have been left to form for itself. But they have assuredly — 
not made any effort to understand the intellectual position of 
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the Conservatives; or, if they have made one, it has been 
singularly unsuccessful. Let me, as a sample of all the rest, 
read to you the manner in which that same graceful merry- 
andrew of the Daily News, whom I have spoken of before, con- 
cludes his article: ‘Two articles protest that it is unfair to 
call the Conservatives ‘‘the stupid party,” but as far as the 
Review has gone, it does more in the way of protest than of 
proof.’ Now I cannot discover that there is any protest of the 
kind in the National Review. I see, indeed, that one of the writers 
in it endeavours to explain, on scientific grounds, why the 
Radicals consider themselves entitled to speak of their oppo- 
nents in terms which would usually be considered to involve 
a breach of good manners. But he does not ‘ protest.’ And, as 
I imagine that I am the other person thus wittily alluded to, 
you will pardon my egotism if I read to you what I actually 
did say in the first number: ‘May not the Editors of the 
National Review say to the Radicals, in all humility, ‘‘ You 
have been telling the Conservatives, for two generations at least, 
that they are ‘the stupid party’; and we have long observed that 
whenever you speak of Conservatism to the people you adopt a 
tone of superiority which assumes in yourselves a perception of 
truths beyond the comprehension of those who differ from you ? 
Very possibly your claims to this superiority of understanding are 
quite just.” You must admit, Joseph, that after this humility on 
my part, it was not very generous of this extremely smart writer 
to repeat that we are the ‘stupid party.’ You will also observe 
that he illustrates, with singular felicity, the description of the 
Radical critic which is given in the above passage.” 

“TI see,” said Joseph, “that I ought to have read the National 
Review before I read its critics. But don’t halloo before you are 
out of the wood; for though what you say is true enough of most of 
the critics of the National Review, there are two at least who have 
taken the line you say is the true one, and have found out some 
very weak places in your position indeed, which I shall be surprised 
if you candefend. For instance, the Daily Telegraph—”’ 

“Is the Daily Telegraph against us?” I interrupted. ‘I am 
sorry to hear that, Joseph, for I have a respect for it, knowing that 
it is a favourite organ of your own, and also because it has lately, 
on many occasions, seemed to me to put Country before Party. 
But what does it say?” 

“The Daily Telegraph says,” continued Joseph :— 

Mr. Alfred Austin announces that it is not to be a * Party organ.” “To no Party is 
it under the faintest obligation, and by no Party will it be enslaved.” A few lines 
further on the writer says that its pages will be “ open to all Conservatives,” and that it 


will be “ the glass-hive of Conservative thought and Conservative opinion.” It is difficult 
to decide between the essayist of p. 25 and the same writer in p. 26. When is a Party 
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organ not a Party organ? is the riddle suggested with two answers—one, when it is a 
glass-hive, and second when it is open to ali Conservatives. 

What have you to say to that?” said Joseph, with a little triumph 
in his voice. 

“Well!” I replied, “‘ I think, to begin with, that our critic opens 
rather unfortunately, because he seems to say that a newspaper or 
a review cannot belong to a Party without being its slave; a 
definition which, perhaps, applies to some of the organs of the 
Liberal Party at the present time, but which, I am glad to think, is 
not applicable to the Daily Telegraph. However, if the writer of the 
article had read on to p. 35, instead of stopping at p. 26, he 
might have found an answer to the riddle which seemed to him so 
insoluble. ‘The National Review,’ said Mr. Austin on that page, 
‘has been founded not for the purpose of directly influencing 
elections, not that it may be the mouthpiece of the leaders or the 
organisers of any Party, but to enable Conservative thinkers to 
speak the thought that is in them on all subjects that interest the 
community.’ Is that a sufficiently good answer, Joseph?” 

“1 think it is,” he answered; ‘“ but wait a bit. The Daily 
Telegraph takes you at another point :— 

A boundless hospitality characterises the editors of our time. Lord Beaconsfield, 
taking up a celebrated and able Review, said once to Mr. Austin, as he records, 
“ Curious, is it not? Reading an article in this publication, I find it demonstrated that 
there is no God. Going a little further, and perusing another paper in the same number, 
I discover that the Pope is God’s vicegerent. Well, that is a little perplexing.” Surely, 
when such is the weleeme now afforded by the magazines of the day to the most 
heterodox and divergent opinions, a new shelter for unpopular or antagonistic views is 
hardly needed. On the other hand, if the idea of the editors is to exclude even from the 
advertisement columns anything hostile to true Conservatism, we almost fear that 
readers accustomed to the “ all-spice” of the more varied reviews will find its pages 
monotonous and, perhaps, dull. 

“*T do not wonder in the least that you were impressed by that 
passage, Joseph,” said I; ‘‘it appeals to your dearest foible, 
Toleration. You think that, if it can be said of the National Review 
that it is less tolerant than its contemporaries of the same class, it 
is all up with it. Now, my old and respected friend, let me tell 
you some home-truths with regard to this Toleration of yours. You 
may have heard that Bacon begins one of his essays: ‘ What is 
Truth ? said jesting Pilate’; and the attitude of yourself and of the 
Daily Telegraph towards freedom of opinion, seems to me in some 
respects to resemble that of the same Pilate. You tolerate all 
opinions, not because of the difficulty of discovering what is true, 
but because you doubt whether Truth exists, or, if it does, whether 
it is worth looking for. You are logical enough to know that the 
contradictory opinions of Cardinal Manning and Mr. Bradlaugh 
cannot both be true together ; but you are satisfied, when you have 
perused their arguments, with dismissing both of them from your 
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mind, without endeavouring to discover in what points the principles 

of one or both are false. When you have closed the ‘hospitable’ 
Review that gives shelter to the disputants, you have, if I mistake 
not, a complacent conviction (though you have yourself not thought 
the matter out at all) that your ‘Tolerance’ places you on a 
pedestal above such violent partisans. ‘Six of one and half a 
dozen of the other,’ is your conclusion about both. Now, we 
Conservatives cannot take this view of things: we think that we 
must draw the line somewhere. Nevertheless, that the Editors of 
the National Review are not disposed to be inhospitable to. those who 
are honestly seeking the same end as themselves, may be inferred 
from the fact that they have given shelter to the opinions of 
Mr. George Potter, whose paper I have had the privilege of perusing 
before it has appeared, and who in many respects would be, 
doubtless, slow to call himself a Conservative. However, you have 
still another opinion to communicate to me.” 

“T have kept the Spectator till the last,” said Joseph, ‘‘ because 
I only very imperfectly understand it. I perceive, however, that it 
is much distressed to think of the ‘ Literary Difficulties’ the Tories 
have created for themselves by abandoning the true idea of 
Toryism. It says, that genuine Toryism implies an Asiatic worship 
of immobility, and an unmitigated scorn of the people, both of 
which ideas are full of ‘ literary capacity’; and, as far as I can make 
out, it hints that if ‘Cranbrook would cease, like a general or a 
shop-walker ’ (whatever that may be), ‘to bellow ‘‘ Forward,” and 
Northcote would leave off muttering on the charm of discontent,’ 
both of these distinguished Conservatives might write very 
pretty sonnets on ‘ the fear of change,’ while, if Lord Salisbury were 
only ‘let loose’ to tell the world what he really thinks about Mr. 
Chamberlain, we should have something quite equal to Shake- 
speare’s Coriolanus. But, as I said, Iam rather in a fog about the 
meaning of the whole article.” 

I took up the Spectator, and found that Joseph had given me a 
pretty fair sketch of what our critic had really said. ‘ The 
Spectator,” said I, ‘has made great advances on its namesake of 
Queen Anne’s time, which contented itself with forming judgments 
on the manners and actions of men: the modern periodical says, 
in the words of one of Mr. Tennyson’s poems :— 

I take possession of man’s mind and deed ; 

I care not what the sects may brawl ; 


I sit as God holding no form of creed, 
But contemplating all. 


But while it has apparently been intently contemplating the form 
of archetypal Toryism, it has overlooked a form of Radicalism, the 
sudden apparition of which has almost startled it into a fit. If the 
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Tories have their literary difficulties, the Spectator has its political 
one, and it is—Mr. Labouchere. You will allow me, Joseph, 
to leave for a moment the opinions of our critics, and to 
read you the passage in Mr. Labouchere’s article which has 
so much disturbed our contemporary, because, unlike the 
Spectator, it is exceedingly intelligible, and is, in fact, not irre- 
levant to what we have been talking about.” I then read, 
very slowly and distinctly, as follows :—‘‘ Taxation will” (in 
the coming Democracy) ‘“‘be based upon the excellent principle, 
that a certain amount of money being required, in order 
to meet the cost of Government, those ought, in the main, 
to pay it who can best afford it. The sums that are now levied 
on industry by means of custom and excise, will be raised by 
a progressive income tax, and a progressive succession duty. It is 
very clear that no individual can want more invested capital than 
such an amount as will produce, in interest, an income sufficiently 
large to enable him to gratify all his real and all his acquired 
wants. More is surplusage, and the owner of all this surplusage 
has no real right to demand that society shall be taxed to secure 
him in the possession of it. Whatcan a man with a fortune beyond 
the very dreams of avarice do with his money? He has to compete 
in thousands with others as rich as himself for the possession of 
china cups and saucers, which may be intrinsically worth as many 
pounds, or he employs it in some equally silly manner.” 

I looked up at this point to see what would be the effect upon 
Joseph of this allusion to all those exquisite articles of virtt# which 
Mr. Moses and Mr. Levi have bought for him at Messrs. Christie’s 
and Manson’s, to beautify the rooms of his charming villa at 
Richmond. The expression of terror on his face was most dis- 
tressing; his face was of an ashen hue, his jaw had dropped. 
“And what does the Spectator say to that ?” he gasped. 

“The Spectator says: ‘The eighth commandment is not abrogated 
because fools give thousands for Sevres cups, any more than it is 
abrogated because still greater fools give shillings for bad gin. 
Nonsense about superfluities! everything is a superfluity in the 
eyes of a man who has less. Silver spoons are superfluities, for we 
can sip coffee with horn; but does that give all the Smiths in the 
parish a moral right to take half the spoons, in order that they 
may be more comfortable? To take them is plunder, even if they 
are gold, and the fact that the majority is the taker does not alter 
the morality of the matter.’” 

“Ah! very good! excellent!” cried Joseph. ‘‘Ican understand 
the Spectator when it talks like that.” 

“It is a pity,” I observed, “that the Spectator did not see 
matters in the same clear light when it was supporting the 
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Government in taking away the superfluities of the Irish land- 
lords. But wait a moment. I am sorry to tell you that a 
paper whose opinion you respect much more than the Spectator 
quite goes with Mr. Labouchere. The Times——-” 

Times!” shrieked Joseph. 

“Even so,” said I. “The Times of Thursday, March 8th, 
says :— 

The /aissez faire doctrine is as dead as the worship of Osiris, but the practices which 
it justified have done a great deal to produce accumulations of wealth on the one hand, 
and aggregations of wealth producers on the other. The producers have discovered 
that, after a period of high wages and general prosperity, /aissez faire was leaving them 
every day more and more in the lurch, and now every day brings legislative schemes 
implicitly asserting the duty of the State to leave nobody alone as long as there is any 
good thing that he desires, but cannot reach without State aid. There is no lack of 
reality about these projects (“I should think not, indeed,” muttered Joseph) which 
must be called Socialistic for want of another name. There is plenty of earnestness 
when a tangible boon to the great army of have-nots is in question ... But the things 
are done not in obedience to any principle, not in the belief that they are demanded by 
justice, but simply from the feeling that they cannot be refused to a power which 
remoulds all the standards of justice as it goes on. We may think ourselves fortunate 
if an overgrown population, depending upon foreign employment, does not find the 
divisible wealth all too much to satisfy the expectations which it is now forming upon a 
scale of increased liberality. 

What do you say to that, Joseph ?” 

I was startled at the sound of a half-suppressed bellow, and I 
was half afraid that my friend was about to have an attack of 
apoplexy, for his face was purple, and his vast frame was convulsed 
with passion. I never saw him look so like his father. 

“Say!” he repeated, “‘ why I say that a paper that talks like 
that has the heart of a coward and the temper of a slave!” 

“Sh!” cried I, secretly delighted, “‘ this might be a libel if it 
ever got into print.” 

**T don’t care,” said he, ‘I will justify it. I say that the paper 
which has been preaching for years and years the soundness of the 
principle of laissez faire, and which gives it up merely because it sees 
the majority going against it, is a coward. And I say too that 
quietly to give up one’s purse, pretending that you cannot refuse to 
do so, immediately a couple of hulking fellows ask you for it, shows 
the temper of a slave.” 

‘“‘ Bravo!” Joseph, said I, “Spoken like the son of old John 
Bull. But allow me to say that it appears to me that you, who 
are so ‘tolerant’ of all opinions, show yourself somewhat 
‘inhospitable’ to those of Mr. Labouchere. And I think you will 
see that the Times has, after all, something to say for its new 
views, though, after trumpeting the eternal virtues of laissez faire 
for the last fifty years, it might have had the decency to let some- 
body else pronounce its obsequies. The Times says that you are 
responsible for the programme of Mr. Labouchere ! ” 
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“*T!” exclaimed the poor fellow, almost weeping. 
“Yes; it quotes a favourite adage of yours, ‘ There’s nothing 
new, there’s nothing true, and it doesn’t matter’; and then it 
goes on to say :— 


As we have already intimated, it is our own opinion that the general public, which 
we recognise as in the true and emphatic sense the nation, is in very much this frame 
of mind. There is a pretty general feeling that it is of very little use to rely upon 
principles of any kind. From time to time certain things come to be regarded as 
necessary and inevitable. 


After which it proceeds to hint that you and your brethren will 
come to regard it as ‘necessary and inevitable’ that you should 
pay an income tax of fifty per cent.” 

*‘T shall do nothing of the kind,” said Joseph stoutly. “‘I would 
sooner go to prison first.” 

**T am glad to hear it,” said I; ‘in that case you will prove the 
Times to be as wrong as it has often been proved before. But you 
must allow me to say that your past attitude of mind justifies the 
conclusions of the Times quite as much as your present temper 
furnishes an answer to the critics of the National Review. In the 
‘hospitality ’ of your heart, you have been allowing Mr. Bradlaugh 
and his friends to propagate their opinions without attempting to 
form any judgment of your own on the logical consequence of these 
opinions. You seem to believe that there is no connection between 
speech and action. Hence it comes to pass that, when any energetic 
minority in the nation manages to bring a majority of voters over 
to their views, you are quite unprepared to offer any intellectual 
resistance to the policy they profess, whether it be sound in reason 
or not. You accept what the Radical critics say of the National 
Review without reading what the Review itself says. You are 
quite prepared to rob the Irish landlord when a Government which 
has been squeezed by the Radicals, who have been squeezed by 
Mr. Parnell, who has been squeezed by the Land League, tells you 
that it is necessary to do so for the good of the State. It is only 
when you see that your own purse is likely to be taken that you 
begin to ery out about Justice, and use the extremely forcible 
language to which you gave utterance just now. Iask you and 
yours, Joseph, ‘ How long halt ye between two opinions?’ If you 
still believe in Laissez-faire, in the Gospel of Political Atheism ; if 
you think that ‘it is of very little use to rely upon principles of any 
kind’; that ‘it is six of one and half a dozen of the other’; that 
‘there is nothing new, nothing true, and it doesn’t matter’; if, in 
short, you are a fatalist who think that you are the sport {of 
destiny, then, by all means, follow the lead of the Times, bow 
before each wind that blows, and hand over your money-bags to 
Mr. Labouchere. But if you believe that you have free-will, and 
are morally responsible for your actions, then, in God’s name, 
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clear your mind of cant about Toleration, and try to find out 
what Truth and Justice require for the well-being of the society 
to which you belong, and when you have made up your mind, 
apply the law equally to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
whether they be few or many. If you will impose upon yourself 
this amount of intellectual effort, you will probably find yourself 
better prepared henceforth to give an anwer to the Radical critics 
of the National Review.” 

At this point, Joseph Bull fell into a mood of unusually profound 
meditation, from which I was reluctant to arouse him, when we 
were both of us startled by a tremendous explosion. On inquiring 
what had happened, we were informed that an attempt had been 
made to blow up one of the Government Offices with dynamite, and 


that a similar attempt had been made almost at the same moment 
on the offices of the Times. 
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AN ESSAYIST OF THREE HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


Essaies de Montaigne. Edit. Pierre Coste. Paris, 1725. 


Tue great American essayist, in his characteristic representations 
of representative men, has represented the most charming of 
French essayists as the typical sceptic. Mr. Emerson’s genius, 
however, expresses itself in epigrams, and no epigram can accu- 
rately express the genius of Montaigne. It is many-sided, and not 
one of its many sides is permanently uppermost in his own expres- 
sion of it. Balzac (the elder)* likened Montaigne’s discourse to a 
body all in pieces; which, though they lie together, are nowhere 
joined together. And here, if anywhere, the style is the man. I 
do not quarrel with Mr. Emerson’s definition of the man—it is 
admirably employed by him, and it is as good as any other; but 
all are misleading, for which reason I have resisted the temptation 
to call the subject of these remarks ‘‘ an egotist of three hundred 
years ago”; though, if one wanted to express the perfection of 
literary egotism by the name of a single writer, I know of none 
which would better serve the purpose than that of Michel, Seigneur 
de Montaigne. 

I say, the perfection of literary egotism; for not of Rousseau, 
not of Byron, not of any other literary egotist, can this be said: 
that the more his egotism is pronounced, the less obtrusive it 
appears, and the more insinuating it becomes. Yet this is the 
literary effect of Montaigne’s egotism ; and the reason of it is that, 
when he talks about himself, he talks about us all,—nor does he 
talk to us, nor at us, but with us. ‘Talking is the only word 
applicable to the style of this writer. We do not read him, we 


* The favourite of Cardinal Richelieu; he had great influence on the development of 
French prose. But his criticism of Montaigne, though it does not go very far, is intel- 
ligent and fair. When Montaigne wrote, France had no scientific linguists, and no 
Academy ; and the man of whom Boileau said “ Enfin Malherbe vint” had not yet 
appeared. But considering how soon and how severely those peculiarities in the style 
of Montaigne, which to us foreigners, after the lapse of three hundred years, are the 
most pleasing, because they are the most characteristic of his time and province, were 
condemned by his own countrymen, Balzac deserves great credit for his unreserved 
recognition of the grace and strength and beauty of Montaigne’s writing, notwith- 
standing its bad spelling and its Perigordian barbarisms. 
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converse with him. He says of himself, “I speak better than I 
write, if either were to be preferred where neither is worth any- 
thing.” Voltaire said of him, “‘ On se plait a converser, & changer 
de discours et d’opinion avec lui”; and La Harpe, “ Ce n’est pas un 
livre qu’on lit, c’est une conversation qu'on écoute.”” To theorists and 
system-mongers Montaigne is a stumbling-block and an offence. 
Pascal cannot speak of him without flying into a passion; Male- 
branche asserts that his ideas are false though fine, and his dis- 
courses ill-reasoned though well-imagined. Scaliger called him 
an audacious ignoramus. The systematic Diderot was distressed 
by his slipshod ways. But, for three hundred years, men of the 
world have cherished his society, and found their account in it. 
To John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, he was “the incompar- 
able Montaigne.” George Saville, Lord Halifax, spoke of his 
essays as “the book in the world I am best entertained with.” 
He is certainly the best of talkers; but were he one of the 
worst he would certainly still be an instructive, if not an enter- 
taining companion. For no man can tell us all about himself 
without telling us something about his age, and the age of Mon- 
taigne was crowded with incidents and characters which still 
excite our curiosity. Born in 1533, he was within six months of 
sixty years old when he died in 1592. His life, therefore, was not 
a long one, yet it was long enough to make him the contemporary 
of six kings of France. It began during the reign of Francois L., 
it ended during that of Henri IV., and it embraced one of the most 
interesting periods in the history of his country. At the opening 
of it stands the image of one prince, and at the close of it that of 
another, in each of whom was concentrated the whole character 
of their time and nation. 

From Valois to Bourbon! This is the short picturesque road 
along which the youth of France sped gaily to its dismal end. 
Mirth and Folly were its mates. A thoughtless, passionate, pug- 
nacious, gallant, graceful, light-hearted youth it was. Untrained 
to any arts but those of love and war, yet withal open-minded and 
quick-witted. Into the new era this Young France stepped with a 
courage and gaiety which, though severely repressed, and its life 
considerably saddened, by the terrible Cardinal, revived in the 
person of another Richelieu, and avenged themselves on that 
severe and dreadful name by forcing history to associate it with 
every kind of charming frivolity. Gaiety is the natural atmo- 
sphere of youth, and it is sad to see its bright elastic element 
grow dull and gross when manhood seriously begins to study 
what men call ‘the happiness of the people.” But the sup- 
pression of national gaicty is always the first step taken, and 
generally the last point reached, by reformers in their way of 
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making people happy. ‘To the stern apostles of the public 
good, the carelessly-contented are the worst of criminal. classes. 
It was not in colour only that the Jacobin’s Cap resembled the 
Cardinal’s Hat: and once more, under its sanguinary regimen, 
Mirth and Folly had to mount the scaffold. Folly survived the 
Red Republic, and still remains in France, ready to play the fool 
without Mirth or Grace: but these have disappeared, and to the 
Drab Republic neither M. Grevy nor M. Gambetta have restored 
them. 

Changed, and more than middle-aged, as they are, however, the 
modern French still delight in the stories of their younger and 
livelier days. A population of little land-holders and little fund- 
holders recalls with pride the time when it was called Coligny, 
Guise, Montmorency, Brissac, and Bussy. And never did this 
middle-aged France more cherish the chronicle of its early sins, 
never did it better love to revive those records of its youthful 
follies and adventures which were re-written for it in the dissolute 
pages of Brantome, than under the sober government of its 
Burgher King. Throughout that period (the only brilliant intel- 
lectual period of Modern France) the nightly scenes of the play- 
house, the daily pages of the popular novel, even the dignified 
chairs of the Academy, all were busily occupied about the payment 
of intellectual tribute to the graces and vices, the charms and 
crimes, of a world that had fallen headlong and headless into 
the basket of the guillotine. The stage then restored to the 
Tour de Nesle its dangerous assignations, to the Louvre its 
political plots, to the Bastile its mysterious prisoners, and to the 
Pré aux Cleres its saucy duellers. And, when the play was done, 
and the theatric curtain had fallen upon the intrigues of kings and 
cardinals and courtiers, the rivalries of Catholic and Huguenot 
houses, or the midnight meetings between masked ladies and 
ruffled rakes, then the grocers of Paris spread homewards their 
gingham umbrellas, went to sleep Mousquetaires, and awoke 
National Guards. 

What Brantome has related, Montaigne saw. He was secretary 
to Catherine de Medicis, and wrote from her dictation the instruc- 
tions she addressed to her son, Charles IX., sur la maniére de 
régner. To him, at one time or another, the three marriages of 
Mary Stuart, and her death, the battles of St. Quentin, St. Denis, 
Jarnac, Moncontour, the peace of St. Germains, the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the revolt of the Netherlands and the execution 
of Egmont and Horn, the recovery of Calais, the day of the Barri- 
cades, the assassinations of Condé and the Due de Guise, were 
events of the day. But he was busied about other things. He 
tells us that all this while he was to the Ghibelins a Guelph, and 
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to the Guelphs a Ghibelin. “It is a truth,” he says, “‘ and I fear 
not to confess it ; I could, were it necessary, hold a candle to St. 
Michael, and another to his serpent, after the manner of the old 
woman. I will follow the right side even to the fire, but will keep 
out of it if possible. Let Montaigne be overwhelmed in the public 
ruin, if it must be so; but if it be not necessary, I would thank 
my stars for his safety; and I make use of all the length of line 
which my duty allows me for his preservation.” 

Is this scepticism? Certainly not. Still less is it cynicism. 
What makes every passage from the old time to the new so 
uneasy is the extreme narrowness of the way. ‘The stream of 
Time flows broad and deep between the Future and the Past. It is 
spanned only by a single bridge, the Present; and the bridge is 
crowded. They who rush forward and they who cling fast, the 
impetuous, the prudent, the eager, the unwilling, all alike hustle 
and jostle each other midway. Each hinders his fellow; and 
countless combatants fall hourly under the feet of their comrades 
without helping the conflict. Im our own country there must be, 
at this moment, many wise men (they are probably the wisest, and 
perhaps the only wise ones, among us) who, not being compelled 
by duty, will not be drawn, by inclination, into the political 
hubbub. It is not from indifference to what they perceive clearly,— 
that steep place towards which the herd is violently running; but 
their position has put them under no obligation to tend swine or 
mend fences, and they also perceive that there is no demand 
in that business for the wisdom they employ in keeping them- 
selves out of it; since, after much ado by Heaven-born Minister 
This, Popular Orator That, and Rising Statesman The Other, 
the herd is still unstopped, and the steep is still unfenced. 
It is not cynicism that keeps out of troubled waters. It fishes in 
them, and throws its fly from one side to the other. Montaigne’s 
philosophy was not that of Mr. Facing-both-ways. His political 
scepticism ends where our modern political sceptic begins. I will 
have no dealings with dilemmas, if by any honest means I can 
avoid them. But, am I so placed that follow one side I must, then 
**T will follow the right side even to the fire.” My choice, in this 
case, may be at best no better than the least of two evils; but the 
wind shall not turn me from it, let the weathercocks rattle their 
loudest. I will not be a Tory to-day and a Radical to-morrow, or 
vice versd, because a Parliamentary majority has changed during 
the night. Least of all, will I dupe myself or others by calling this 
impartial common sense. ‘“‘ For a man,” says Montaigne, ‘to be 
wavering and trimming, to keep his affections unmoved, and with- 
out inclination, in the disturbances of his country, and in a public 
division, I think it neither decent nor honest. That is not taking 
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the middle way, but really no way at all; like those who wait for 
the turn of things, in order to take their resolution accordingly.” 
Montaigne’s age was less tolerant than ours. We think it neither 
indecent nor dishonest in a public man, whose professed aim is 
impartiality, if he seeks to attain it by taking office now on one 
side and now on another, so long as he remains impartially free 
from the smallest enthusiasm for either. It is his judgment only 
that is at fault. He seeks to adjust the uneven balance between 
political principles by alternately casting into each scale the same 
number of scruples and ounces. But he forgets that, before his 
contribution to either of them, the scales were unequally weighted. 
Montaigne thought, ‘‘it would be a sort of treason to proceed 
after this manner in affairs wherein a man must necessarily be of 
one side or the other ; though,” he added, “ for a man to sit still, 
who has no office nor express command to urge him to action, 
I think it more excusable.” And so he betook himself to what he 
called his dulces latebre, the quiet chateau, and the well-stored 
library, in whose pleasant hiding-place posterity has found him. 
Here, the man himself is like a parchment in folio. The 
half-length graven image of him, in copper-plate, from the portrait 
of 1725, is full of personal significance. Its most conspicuous 
feature is the full round ruff; a solid-set substantial piece of 
bodily furniture, out of which the bony bald head emerges as if 
it had been thrust through the centre of a millstone. One of 
Montaigne’s editors (Duval) avers that in person he resembled 
Horatius Flaccus. How that was I know not. According to Mon- 
taigne’s description of himself, he must have been rather a tall 
man. But in some of its features and aspects, his mind certainly 
resembles that of Horace, and most of all in the vitality of its 
charm. Works that treat of men’s characters and manners are, 
for the most part, national rather than cosmopolitan. The manners 
of one age and country differ from those of another; and in 
each the literature of manners employs a different idiom. ‘‘ So 
that,” as Montaigne observes, “‘two persons of different nations 
are not men with regard to each other; and a foreigner, to one 
who understands not what he says, cannot be said to supply the 
place of a man.” La Bruyére and La Rochefoucauld are admirable 
critics of human nature; but, after all, it is French human nature 
they describe, and, therefore, they are little read by Englishmen. 
The Spectator is still,, perhaps, our best collection of essays on 
manners. Though the generation it addressed has passed away, 
our own still retains enough of the national character depicted in 
those essays to find them more or less applicable to the form and 
body of its social life. But Sir Roger de Coverley and his club 
resemble nothing that has ever had any existence in the social 
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life of Parisians, Romans, or Viennese. If Pope is more cosmo- 
politan, and, therefore, more modern, it is because he imitated 
Horace, who is at home in every civilised land and age. Of other 
imaginative writers, the one who most resembles Horace in this 
respect is the author of Gil Blas. But Montaigne, who did not 
imitate Horace, is just as cosmopolitan. Before him, in this 
portrait, lies a book with his motto for its titlke—the renowned one, 
Que sais-je? That is a question which he did not disdain to 
answer, to himself at least, and copiously. His writing reflects 
. abundant reading. Two-thirds of it consists of quotations or 
appropriations, of which (if he knew nothing else) he knew how to 
conceal the origin and diversify the meaning, much to the mysti- 
fication of his commentators. Yet every line of it is emphatically 
original. That cannot be justly said of Montaigne which I 
have heard said of a man of much study, that his unassimi- 
lated learning lies in scraps and patches on the surface of his 
mind, like lumps of marl upon a barren field; disfiguring what 
they do not fertilise. He seems to have absorbed into himself 
the essence of many a learned life not his; and what he 
borrowed he never returned to its owner. Montaigne, however, 
did not deny this habit of appropriating the thoughts of other 
men; and, if he did not acknowledge his thefts, it was because 
it amused him to mislead his critics. He was wag enough for 
this. His friends complained that he liked to make sport of the 
whole world, and said of him that he was a true Gascon. For that 
matter, had he been a true Irishman, he would not have belied his 
nationality. For he seems to have held that appropriation legiti- 
mises possession ; and that one can go furthest, on the road of the 
mind at least, with borrowed horses and one’s own whip. “ II 
commence partout,” says Balzac, “et jinit partout.” But I had 
rather say of his way of thinking and writing, that he begins any- 
anywhere and ends everywhere. The same critic observes that 
Montaigne always knows what he is saying, but rarely what he: 
is going to say. He adds, with great truth, that this writer’s 
wanderings are happier than his straight goings; for when he 
takes leave of the good he generally arrives at the better. And, 
certainly, he never takes from another any thought which does 
not in turn take from his use of it a higher or a larger significa- 
tion. This method is best vindicated in hisown words: ‘ He that 
follows another follows nothing, finds nothing, nay, does not seek 
for anything. Let him at least know what he knows. It will be 
necessary that he imbibe their juices, but not that he should learn 
their maxims. No matter if he forget whence he derived them, pro- 
vided he knows how to appropriate them to his own use. Truth and 
reason are common to all men, and no more his who first declared 
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them than his who declared them afterwards. It is no more 
according to Plato than according to me, since both he and I 
understand and perceive in the same manner. Bees suck flowers 
here and there, where they find them, but make their honey after- 
wards, which is all and purely their own, and no longer thyme 
and marjoram. So will the pupil transform and blend the several 
fragments he borrowed from others in order to compile a work that 
shall be altogether his own; that is to say, his judgment, his instruc- 
tions, his labour and study, are to be wholly employed in forming 
such a work. He is not obliged to discover the sources from whence 
he had the least assistance, but only to produce what he himself has 
composed. No man accounts to the public for his revenue, but 
everyone publishes his purchases.” * 

And this is why Montaigne could not, if he would, restore to the 
original proprietors the thoughts he had taken from them. Those 
thoughts had ceased to be what they were when he took them. 
The juices he had imbibed were no longer thyme and marjoram. 
Yet it cannot be denied that he pushed this system of appropria- 
tion to a point which confounds all sense of mewm and tuum. The 
twenty-first essay of his first book is a striking example of this. 

Demades, the Athenian, condemned a fellow citizen, who furnished out funerals, for 
demanding too great a price for his goods; for if he got an estate, it must be by the 
death of a great many people. But I think it a sentence ill grounded, forasmuch as no 
profit can be made but at the expense of some other person, and that every kind of gain 
is by that rule liable to be condemned. The tradesman thrives by the debauchery of 
youth, and the farmer by the dearness of corn.” ¢ 
Then follows an enumeration of analogous cases, leading up to a 
reflexion which ends the essay thus :— 

Upon which consideration this thought came into my head, that nature does not 
hereby deviate from her general policy ; for the naturalists hold that the birth, nourish- 
ment, and increase of any one thing is the decay and corruption of another. 

Now we need not discuss the Athenian’s condemnation of the 
undertaker’s business, for our modern opinions about gain and 
loss have no claim to classical authority. But what concerns me 
in this essay is, jirstly, that, from beginning to end it is taken, 
without acknowledgment, from Seneca, and has in it nothing of 
Montaigne’s own composition except the observation he associates 
with a quotation from Lucretius; and, secondly, that here, as 
elsewhere, his whip has made other men’s horses go further than 
they ever carried their own proprietors along the road from which 
Darwin picked up his famous formula of the struggle for existence. 
What a scientific age now expresses by this formula, Montaigne, 
in an unscientific age, managed to know without any formula at 
all, and he has expressed it in these incisive words: ‘‘Ce que 
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considérant, il m’est venu en fantasie, comme nature ne se dement 
point en cela de sa generale police.” Here, surely, Malebranche’s 
depreciative criticism implies an unconscious compliment. If the 
discourse be not well reasoned, it is all the more surprising that 
it should be so well imagined. 

In his preface to the edition of 1580, Montaigne says that he is 
himself the subject of his book; ‘“‘ and,” he adds, “if I had dwelt 
in those nations which are said to live still under the sweet 
liberty of the primitive laws of nature, I assure thee, I should 
gladly have drawn my own portrait at full length and quite 
naked.” Reproved for this, he replied: “If people complain 
that I speak about myself too much, I for my part complain that 
they do not think about themselves enough.” In the artless 
naiveté of this confession his contemporaries did not believe. 
They charged him with vanity. Upon which the Duke of Buck- 
ingham observed that “if he has not been altogether exempt from. 
it, never did any person take so right a method to disguise it.’ 
And Peter Coste, his greatest editor, insists that, as all Mon- 
taigne’s vanity ‘‘ was to publish his foibles and imperfections as 
freely as his good qualities, it was a vanity of a very particular 
species, and perhaps would deserve another name.” From this 
view of the matter Malebranche dissents, and I think justly, as 
regards those claims to the merit of exceptional sincerity which was 
put forward by literary egotists, or by their admiring dupes on their 
behalf. Throughout the filthy confessions of Rousseau, the only 
quality of their writer’s character they truthfully reveal is the one 
they do not confess, and that is vanity. But Rousseau’s vanity was 
the vanity of a Yahoo; and, so far, it may be considered as something 
not in the common category of literary motives. Well, Byron’s 
vanity was the vanity of a man, yet he liked to be thought preter- 
naturally wicked. Sincerity was assuredly not the motive which 
induced him to attitudinise in the character of a hardened sinner. 
Moreover, like Montaigne, Byron had in him a spice of literary 
roguery. He, too, was not a writer, but a man of the world with 
a restless imagination that craved incessant expression; and he 
relished the offended “ohs” and “ahs” he provoked from those 
critics whose seriousness was caught in the trap he laid for their 
stupidity. These not only flattered his vanity, but tickled his 
sense of humour. A modern writer, whose profession was the 
study of character and the portraiture of manners, had a habit of 
addressing his readers in confidential tones, substantially to this 
effect: ‘‘My:good friends, let us be sincere with each other. 
We have a secret in common: why deny it ? since it is the secret 
of all the world and the true bond of affinity between us. We are 
all snobs. The only difference between you and me is that I am 
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a snob and know it, whereas you are such snobs that you never 
get enough on one side of your snobbishness to observe it scien- 
tifically.” To such a writer some of us would be disposed to 
reply: ‘‘ Speak, sir, for yourself. You are impertinent, because 
you ignorantly exaggerate your knowledge. Your familiarity is 
unwarrantable. Possibly you know yourself and your fellows, 
in whom I am not interested. But of me you know nothing. 
What you mistake for the vast deep of human nature, is only a 
nasty little puddle which can reflect no images but theirs who stoop 
over it.” In this case, also, however, it is Vanity that assumes the 
mask of Sincerity. Malebranche (in his Recherche de la Vérité*) 
asserts that to describe one’s own faults in public is an exaggeration 
of vanity. “If,” he says, ‘you look closer into the matter, you 
will find that the faults thus acknowledged are just those which a 
corrupt society is proud of. Either they give a man the reputation of 
being a freethinker, or they are aristocratic vices; or else the pre- 
tended sincerity of their confession has no other purpose than to 
set off to advantage the virtuous side of his character by whom 
they are avowed, and so enhance his credit with the world. 
Anyhow, I better like the man who conceals the shameful part 
of his character than him who unblushingly displays it.” Ina 
general way the observation is true, and the sentiment just. 
Many people avow a defect as if they were proclaiming a good 
quality. A man with a face like a monkey says, “I don’t set up 
for an Adonis”; and one who has never mastered syntax observes 
complacently that he is not a bookworm. Moreover, in all self- 
portraiture there is some tendency to unintentional inaccuracy 
from the universal imperfection of self-knowledge. The majority 
of people are more habitually conscious of their smallest merits 
than of their greatest faults. A man finds out the strength of his 
muscles more easily than the weakness of his mind. He ascer- 
tains every inch of his stature before he has discovered that he is 
a dunce. Many a woman who knows she is incapable of slipping 
or straying from the narrowest and straightest path of propriety, is 
quite unconscious that she is also a scandalmonger. Nevertheless, I 
cannot but think that the censure passed by Malebranche upon 
that common kind of literary vanity which apes the demeanour of 
sincerity, is only applicable to Montaigne in a very slight degree, 
if, indeed, it be fairly applicable at all. Doubtless, Montaigne is 
not free from vanity; this is the characteristic quality of his 
nation and his craft, and so much may be allowed without depre- 
ciation of either, for in noble or amiable natures vanity often 
becomes an amiable or noble quality. But, at any rate, his vanity 
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is never unpleasant. On the whole it is, perhaps, not much greater 
than that of many a writer who, being neither garrulous nor a 
Gascon, has escaped the imputation of it. 

In 1724-5, Peter Coste (the French translator of Locke), was 
encouraged, mainly by Montaigne’s English admirers, to the pro- 
duction of that excellent and beautiful edition of the Essays, upon 
which the present dissertation is principally founded. This edition, 
amongst other things of value, contains about forty criticisms 
upon Montaigne, by the best French writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. And it is interesting to compare the 
opinions of those writers ; for, in criticising Montaigne, they criticise 
each other. Thus, La Bruyére, reviewing the opinions of Balzac 
and Malebranche, remarks that the former was too little of a 
thinker to find to his liking an author who thinks deeply and 
independently ; whereas the latter was too nice a thinker (trop subtil) 
to appreciate the charm of one who thinks simply and naturally. 
It is worth while to see what La Bruyére meant when he called 
Malebranche over nice (trop subtil). That philosopher’s criticism 
of Montaigne’s Essays may be thus condensed: “ They are an 
example of the influence of one man’s imagination over that of 
others. The source of this influence is a power to persuade 
without giving reasons. Montaigne puts forth his thoughts ina 
manner so lively, and seemingly natural, that you cannot read 
them without being persuaded by them. His studied negligence 
and his well-bred worldly manner impose upon his readers, who 
accept what he says without examining, and often without under- 
standing, it. His arguments, however, are utterly unfounded, 
for they rest on no principle. He scatters about a few historical 
facts and anecdotes which have no relation to each other, or 
some verses of Horace, or some proverbs of Cleomenes, which 
prove nothing, and then he says, Here is the truth of the matter. 
Wherefore we must not take him seriously. He amuses himself 
and us; that is all. Wishing to please, and sueceeding in this, 
he is satisfied. His purpose is not to instruct. Hence, he is 
dangerous. Our corrupt inclinations succumb to the charm of his 
delusive discourse, and he gets from us the praise of being open- 
minded and free from pedantry. But I say that he is pedantic. A 
half-philosopher with his mouth full of quotations ; who talks for 
talking’s sake, and to be talked of. One who tries to prove by 
aphorisms, collected from miscellaneous reading, what can only be 
proved by arguments and systematic reasoning. Pedantry is the 
reverse of sense, and he is a pedant who contents himself with 
the admiration of ignorant people. Vanity, pride, a good memory, 
and a little judgment, these suffice to make a pedant. Montaigne 
has them all. Strong in quotation, weak in argument, imagina- 
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tive but frivolous, he cannot regulate or restrain himself within 
the boundaries of truth.” 

This is what La Bruyére calls subtil. I should call it merely 
insolent. When Malebranche quotes Montaigne against Montaigne 
in order to confute him, he conspicuously establishes the futility of 
his own criticism. ‘‘ A man,” saith he, ‘‘ must have an inordinate 
opinion of himself if he thinks it of any importance to the world that it 
should know him thoroughly.” But this is neither subtle nor true. 
From St. Augustine down to Goethe, men have held in honour the 
inscription on the Delphic temple of Apollo. Nor has the world 
been ungrateful for the gifts of those who have revealed to it the 
results of their self-knowledge. A man who knows himself may, 
very probably, not know everybody else. But he knows human 
nature, which is what he has in common with everybody else. If 
a man does me a service out of vanity, I am grateful—not for his 
vanity, but for his service. And if Montaigne wished to bequeathe 
to the world a true description of one man, I am glad that he 
selected, for the subject of it, himself, and not me. Montaigne 
admitted that he was vain. Oh, but he did this out of vanity! 
Well, then, as regards this trait of his character, the portrait 
he has painted of himself is all the truer—since the portrait 
proves what it describes. 

Quite another question (and one much more to the point) is 
suggested by that spiteful remark of Malebranche. Yet he has 
missed it. Can any autobiography be strictly true? For my part, 
I doubt it. The autobiographer can paint himself to-day, just as 
to-day he happens to be. But to-day is the merest inch of any 
full-length portrait of a life-time. Can the man accurately know 
or show all he was yesterday, or all he will be to-morrow? Work 
he never so fast, Nature is quicker than he; and, before he can 
finish the portrait, she has altered pencil, painter, and model, all 
in one. The man describes the boy, the old man describes the 
young one, and at no point in the process is the describer precisely 
what he describes. But though the perfect execution of such a 
task is, perhaps, always impossible, even the most incomplete 
performance of it is generally instructive, and seldom uninterest- 
ing. Therefore, when Montaigne says of himself, “1 am now 
full of discretion, now dissolute ; at one time truthful, at another 
a liar; chaste and shameless by turns; sometimes liberal to pro- 
digality, and sometimes a miser,” it is just the same to us (unless 
we are to discard knowledge of human nature altogether for a 
useless thing) as if we heard all these things said of him by some- 
body else. What we are told of Montaigne by his critics is not 
more believable than what he tells us himself. 

The fact is, Michel, Seigneur de Montaigne, is not to be reckoned 
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by us among the philosophers. He philosophised, no doubt; but 
we must not look to find in his thoughts a definite method, or in 
his opinions a definite body of doctrine. His mind never starts 
from a particular point of view, in the direction of a particular 
object. But, as he always set out in search of something, he never 
came home empty-handed. And so it happens that what we find 
him at home with, is a mass of more or less heterogeneous acquisi- 
tions, heaped together without system or order, as such things 
are in the store-room of a collector. Montaigne was a collector of 
intellectual things. And, just as some men collect arms, pictures, 
and cabinets, so he collected human facts, aphorisms, and thoughts, 
from all countries and from allages. These he examined, compared, 
played with. He turned them round and round in his mind, amused 
himself by noticing their resemblances and dissimilarities, set them 
now in this light, now in that, but never thought it worth while 
to come to a definite conclusion about them. You will sometimes, 
nay often, learn from Montaigne’s Essays what he thought about 
the matter he discusses, but rarely, if ever, what he meant you to 
think of it. He enforces no opinion, and seldom gives any positive 
advice. After elaborately (often too elaborately) developing his 
premises, he behaves like the hermit crab; who takes a bold plunge 
into the ocean, but, having fished out of it a mouthful for himself, 
retires with his capture into his shell (which shell he has stolen 
from some other fish), and seems to say, ‘‘ My house is my castle.” 
The objective thinker betakes himself, on a sudden, to the most 
subjective proceedings; and if you are on the back of his shell, 
you know no more of what he is doing inside it, than you 
would know of Canon Liddon’s theology by standing on the dome 
of St. Paul’s. The sceptical turn of this writer’s mind is illus- 
trated even by the titles of his essays. This one for instance, 
“That men arrive at the same end by different means.” Here, 
his ostensible purpose is to show us how we may best save our- 
selves from destruction by a powerful enemy, when fortune has 
placed us at his mercy. He begins by observing that an incensed 
conqueror is best mollified by unreserved submission. Then, he 
proceeds to set before us examples of success achieved in the 
pursuit of that object by a completely opposite course of action. 
But does he, therefore, recommend that course of action? No; 
for forthwith he reverts to the previous postulate, and is just 
beginning to prove, from the life of Alexander of Macedon, that 
valour and fortitude are, in this matter, no more efficacious than 
humility and surrender, when all of a sudden he breaks off with 
the reflection that it is not easy to frame any certain and uniform 
judgment in reference to a being so wonderfully vain, fickle, and 
unstable as man. 
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Polonius would have said of this conclusion, ‘‘’Tis true, ’tis 
pity, pity ‘tis, tis true.” But Montaigne, like Othello, was “ un- 
uséd to the melting mood.” With “sadness” he would have 
nothing todo. ‘I neither like it myself,” he says, “nor admire 
it in others; though the world is pleased to honour it, as it were, 
in the lump with a particular favour, and to make it the orna- 
ment of wisdom and conscience.” The end of this sentence is 
noteworthy, for one would not suppose the sixteenth century to 
have been sentimental. But all vehement emotions (whether of 
grief or joy, love, anger, oc ambition) were to Montaigne incom- 
prehensible: and it is the comfortable habit of the human mind 
to cheapen what it cannot comprehend. The stronger the mental 
fibre, the more confident and uncompromising is the contempt of 
its possessor for that to which it is impenetrable. Voltaire could 
liken music to nothing but the noise made by shaking a bag of 
nails about his ears. A mathematician, witnessing a ballet for 
the first time, asked ‘“‘ What is this meant to prove?” And at the 
Court of Weimar the venerable Chamberlain von Riedesel flung 
aside Wieland’s Oberon (which in those days was much admired) 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ Why, ’tis all nothing but damned lies!” Yet ’tis 
only through his passions that man becomes a creator. These, 
nature has given him, either that he might control them, or that 
he might develop them to a higher pitch. In politics, in litera- 
ture, in art, the passionless man creates nothing, produces 
nothing. His highest attainable function is to analyse and 
methodise the produce of others. On the other hand, what comes 
from the too passionate man is of little worth. The vapour that 
drives an express train sixty miles an hour, has no motive power till 
it is closely confined and allowed but a single issue. Passion, in the 
practical sense, is the eloquence of feeling; therefore poetry and 
art demand strong feelings from the poet and the artist. But to 
art and poetry alone, is reserved this higher language of the pas- 
sions. He only who feels strongly can be a poet ; yet he who only 
feels strongly is none. The strength of feeling which inspires the 
poet to fit utterance, suffocates other men if it be in them; 
smothers and chokes them, and keeps them inarticulate. So that 
of himself the poet may say, like Macbeth’s wife,— 

That which hath made them drunk, hath made me bold: 
What hath quench'd them, hath given me fire. 
Were it otherwise, the true Sappho would be the servant girl who 
stabs herself with a kitchen knife, because her young man is 
keeping company with another. And in this sense Seneca’s 
words,— 
Cure leves loquuntur, ingentes stupent, 


express but half a truth. In fact, that highly cultivated Roman 
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only meant to imply by them that in silence there is an inexpres- 
sible yet perfectly comprehensible eloquence ; for the language of 
looks begins where that of lips has come to an end. But our un- 
conscionable Gascon only seizes on this saying of Seneca’s for the 
sake of a single word in it, and he uses the expression stupent as 
fresh evidence of the stupidity he is looking out for. 

Yet, in the main, Montaigne’s position on this point is sound 
and impregnable. All philosophers, from Epictetus to John Stuart 
Mill, greatly as they disagree with each other, have admitted or 
contended, in different terms, (some of them unconsciously,) that 
what Montaigne calls Pleasure, and they Happiness, is the motive 
and the object of all human action. But, as he, I think, says some- 
where, there is only one way of hitting the mark, and many thou- 
sand ways of missing it. And if Pleasure, or Happiness, be the 
mark hit, Sadness must be, in at least one of its aspects, the mark 
missed. A veritable évapria, which our theologians have trans- 
lated Sin. Nor could the ethical doctrine of happiness be more 
nobly stated than it is in the following passage :— 


Let the philosophers say what they will, the mark at which we all aim, even in virtue 
itself, is PLeasure. I love to rattle this word in their ears, because it is so very 
grating to them; and if it denotes any supreme delight, or excessive satisfaction, it is 
more owing to the assistance of virtue than to any other aid. This pleasure, for 
being more gay, nervous, robust, and manly, is only the more seriously voluptuous 
And we ought to give it (Virtue) the name of Pleasure, as that which is more favour- 
able, gentle, and natural; not that of Vigour, from which we have denominated it 
(Virtus). The other more sordid pleasure, if it deserved so fair a name, it ought to be 
upon account of concurrence, not by privilege. Ido not think it less free from incon- 
venience and crosses than virtue Besides that, the enjoyment of it is more momentary 
and unsubstantial, it has watchings, fastings, and labours, even to sweat and blood; 
and, moreover, has so many several sorts of wounding passions in particular, and so 
stupid a satiety attending it, that it is as bad as doing penance. We are very much 
mistaken in supposing that its inconveniences serve as a spur to it, and as a seasoning 
to its sweetness, as we see in nature that one contrary is quickened by another. And 
to say, when we come to virtue, that the like consequences and difficulties overwhelm 
it, and render it austere and inaccessible ; whereas, much more aptly than in voluptuous- 
ness, they ennoble, sharpen, and heighten the divine and perfect pleasure which virtue 
procures us. He is certainly very unworthy of being acquainted with it, and neither 
knows its charms, nor how to use it, who weighs the expense against the profit. They 
who preach to us that the pursuit of it is rugged and painful, but the fruition pleasant, 
what do they mean, but that it 1s always disagreeable? For what human means ever 
arrived at the attainment of it? The most perfect have been foreed to content them- 
selves with aspiring to it, and to approach, without ever possessing, it. Of all the 
pleasures we know, the very pursuit of them is pleasant. The attempt savours of the 
quality of the thing it has in view. The felicity of rectitude which shines in virtue 
fills up all its apartments and avenues, even from its first entrance to its utmost 
limits. 


Here, again, Montaigne has pillaged the stables of the Stoics, 
and stolen from the stud of Epicurus, to harness his own coach. 
But it is his driving, and not their horses, we admire. Upon the 


writer of this admirable passage Malebranche has wasted much 
philosophical resentment. In accusing Montaigne of vanity 
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and presumption, he himself reveals a familiarity with those 
failings which descredits the good faith of his judgment. It is 
certainly surprising that a philosopher so staid and serious as 
Malebranche should think it worth his while to enter with such 
passionate animation into a matter which he might more be- 
comingly have dismissed with a shrug of his philosophical 
shoulders. Vanity and presumption are common to mankind, 
few men are wholly free from some particle of them. Common 
failings scarcely merit extraordinary notice, and a philosopher 
does not win our respect for his own views when he loses his 
temper in speaking of those who have boldly expressed opinions 
opposed to them. Just listen to this tirade :—‘‘ What are we to 
think,” exclaims Malebranche, “‘ of a man who makes no distine- 
tion between spirit and matter, and who quotes dissolute verses 
on such a subject as the essence of the soul without marking his 
disapproval of them? A man who is not penetrated by the sense 
of that necessary truth, the immortality of the human spirit, and 
who pretends that the human intellect is incapable of under- 
standing its necessity? One who regards the proofs of it as 
dreams into which we are beguiled by the flattering persuasion of 
our own wishes ? One who looks upon the dumb animals as our 
brethren and comrades (nos confrtres et nos compagnons)? Who 
believes a spider to have intellect and judgment, and who is not 
ashamed to give it as his opinion that there is more difference 
between one human individual than another, than between 
humanity in the mass and the rest of the animal creation.” 

To these angry questions let me offer one reply. For herein lies 
the gist of the matter. Montaigne (and this I say of him without 
reproach, but very much by way of compliment) was essentially a 
dilettante. To which cause I attribute the partiality shown to his 
writings by the mass of educated society in all ages and all 
countries. For everywhere the mass of society is made up of 
dilettanti. The dilettante differs from the man of science not in 
degree, but in nature; and so does dilettante knowledge from 
professional knowledge. For instance, a musical dilettante may 
have more knowledge of music than a professional musician ; but 
it is not exactly the same kind of knowledge. He may even play 
the piano, or any other instrument, better than it is played by 
some acknowledged virtuoso. Nevertheless, he remains an amateur 
musician ; and for that reason there is in his music some quality 
which the professional musician will detect (and perhaps dislike) 
as unprofessional. The same observation applies to every branch 
of philosophy. The position occupied by Schoppenhauer in 
relation to the professors of philosophy is an illustration of it. 
Schoppenhauer took up his position outside the professional circle, 
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and amongst the dilettanti, whom he addressed in their language, 
not in that of the professors. No one can say that Shoppen- 
hauer’s knowledge was deficient, or his judgment superficial. But 
the distinctive quality of both was non-professional, and the 
professors of philosophy would have nothing to say to him. 
During his lifetime they refused to sign his passport to attention, 
and if, since his death, he has become (in his own country at 
least) the most popular, and probably the most influential, of 
German philosophers, it is not because the professors have 
altered their opinion about him, but because the dilettanti have 
asserted theirs. Some imaginative writers, also, who wrote from 
a point of view more common, and in a style more congenial, to 
unprofessional men of the world than to professional men of 
letters, have had more imagination, and not a few of them more 
knowledge (or what is now called culture, as if intellect were the 
only thing to be cultivated) than the majority of poets who are 
only poets, or of novelists who are only novelists; yet had the 
recognition of their genius, or the extent of its influence, depended 
on the professors of literature, they would have got but few pence 
from their publishers, and little praise from their posterity. It is 
to the common-sense of the dilettanti that they owe their fame and 
power. 

Montaigne was not even under an obligation to separate himself 
from the circle of professional philosophers, for no such circle 
existed in his time. And when the professional philosophers 
declined to accord him a recognised place amongst them, he was 
no longer alive to claim it. 

But it is the privilege of dilettanti that, though they often 
miss their mark, they sometimes succeed in undertakings upon 
which the professors dare uot venture at all. M. Niepce, the 
dilettante, succeeded in producing portraits from fumes of silver, 
the fixation of which Sir David Brewster, the professor, declared 
to be impossible. Shakespeare was not a professional philosopher, 
but he wrote Hamlet's monologue, which the professional philoso- 
phers have been unable to answer, though they have elaborately 
studied the subject of it. As much may be said of Montaigne. 
Unfettered by considerations that restrain the vagaries of systematic 
thinkers, he launched opinions and hazarded conclusions which, 
centuries after his death, have been better, though not positively, 
established. The contention that those dissimilar groups of 
phenomena which we conveniently distinguish from each other 
by the terms Spirit and Matter, are but different effects or 
manifestations of one and the same force, is not yet beyond 
dispute ; and perhaps some day it may be discarded for a more 
victorious hypothesis. But it is already much in favour with 
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men of science ; and at any rate no one of our time will venture 
to sneer at it, as did Malebranche. Few naturalists, if any, now 
admit the old metaphysical distinction between reason and 
instinct ; and as for the claims upon our fellow-feeling which 
Montaigne conceded to ‘our dumb brethren,” the step from 
manhood suffrage to animal suffrage would seem to be the only 
one which can now be taken, with any show of originality, in the 
development of Mr. Gladstone’s famous “flesh and blood” 
argument. A large number of the ladies and gentlemen who 
annually occupy the attention of our criminal courts are pro- 
bably voters ; and yet that influential moralist, the daily press, in 
its comments on their moral and intellectual exploits, habitually 
institutes comparisons, by no means flattering to these interesting 
human beings, between their intelligence and that of the brutes. 
Nor will anyone now blame Montaigne for having anticipated the 
words we thank Goethe for putting into the mouth of Faust: 
“Thou leadest past me the procession of all living creatures, and 
teachest me to recognise my brethren in the quiet thicket, in the 
air, and in the waters.” 

Of a writer so unsystematic as Montaigne it is difficult to write 
systematically. I have neither attempted nor wished to do so. 
Being myself one of the dilettanti for whom he wrote, and to 
whom he addressed himself, I welcome in him an illustrious 
champion of their rights. For those rights are rarely asserted at 
all, and still more rarely asserted with the same success. But in 
doing this, let me not be thought to depreciate the public value of 
the professional intellect in literature or art. Its representatives 
are so powerful, so formidably equipped, and so easily incensed, 
whilst the profane vulgar to which I belong is so notoriously 
incapable of self-defence, that I would not willingly offend them, 
even were I less sensible than Iam of what we owe them. But 
we owe them much. So few of us have any inducement or dis- 
position to think for ourselves, even unsystematically, that we can 
scarcely be too grateful to those who are at the pains to think 
systematically for us. Only, the authority justly due to their 
industry has a deplorable tendency to confirm us in our own 
laziness ; as if thinking and feeling were not so much the natural 
and proper functions of all men, as the special business of those 
whose profession is to think or feel. 1t is pushing the division of 
labour too far that we should get all our mental clothing and moral 
equipment exclusively from the professional industry of others, as 
we get our boots and clothes made for us by the shoemakers and 
tailors. Montaigne has been blamed by one of his critics for taking 
his chance too readily with everything—religion, philosophy, 
science, no matter what, so as he set his mind free at all points; 
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and this disposition to take one’s chance with everything is, no 
doubt, the vice of dilettantism. But how much should we have 
lost had Montaigne been scared into silence by the imputation of 
it! Around everyone of us lies a universe bounded by no system, 
and teeming with mysteries insoluble by any formula. Exclusive 
rights of way through it belong to no man; and, of all men, Mon- 
taigne was the least disposed to claim, as he was also the best 
entitled to dispute, such rights. He sounded the abysm in all 
directions as best he could; but he never forgot the limit of his 
line, or the infinitude of the element through which he was 
voyaging. ‘‘ My thoughts,” he says, ‘ bow beneath the burden of 
it. My fancy and judgment do but grope in the dark, staggering, 
tripping, stumbling: and when I have gone as far as I can, I am 
by no means satisfied ; for I see more land still before me, but so 
wrapped in clouds that my dim sight cannot distinguish what it 
is.” Yet, under the strict guidance of the most systematic thinker, 
we shall not be one whit surer of our road than in the pleasant 
company of this brisk, alert, old busybody; who questions every 
man he meets, examines everything he picks up, pushes open 
all doors he finds ajar, spies upon nature, respects none of her 
secrets, betrays all her confidences, and peers into her smallest 
holes and corners on the chance of finding something in them. 

We live now in days when Authority is said to be worn out and 
discredited. But never was Authority more numerously or more 
noisily represented. In the disintegration of the old social body 
every little worm that springs from its corruption into life comes 
forth exclaiming ‘‘I am He!” Each clever youth who has just 
left school is in haste to found a school of his own. Every 
philosopher shouts “‘ Eureka!” Every politician has taken out a 
patent of his own for the creation of a new heaven and a new earth. 
Ask what question you will, someone is at hand to answer it with 
assurance. But from all these confident professors of conflicting 
certainties, what answer shall we take to the question Montaigne 
asked himself three hundred years ago,—Que sais-je ? 


LytTTon. 
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[Several Radical writers of distinction have been good enough to offer 
to contribute papers to the National Review upon subjects of a non- 
political character, and some of our correspondents appear surprised 
that we have been unable to avail ourselves of the ability thus 
obligingly placed at our disposal. But they forget that, for years, 
Conservatives have lived under the reproach of being the Stupid 
Party; and, obviously, nothing would be done towards removing 
this stigma if the pages of the National Review were largely 
occupied by the sweetness and light of Radicalism, whose depth 
and brilliancy no one has ever dreamed of disputing. But the 
welfare of the Wage-earning Classes is a question of such supreme 
national interest, that we shall welcome the contributions of 
experts upon it, from any and every quarter, provided they be 
conceived in a Patriotic, not a Party spirit. For this reason we 
have placed the following pages at the disposal of Mr. George 
Potter, and we shall gladly extend a similar reception to anyone 
who writes with breadth, knowledge, and sympathy on kindred 
subjects.—Eprrors N. R.] 


In venturing to touch upon the question of Imperial Emigration 
I am fully impressed with the magnitude of the scheme which I 
desire to advocate, and am quite aware of the many difficulties 
which any Government might have to contend against in the 
furtherance of such a project; but I am equally convinced that 
these difficulties are not by any means of an insurmountable 
nature, if they are taken in hand by statesmen who have the 
welfare of the working classes at heart, and who are willing and 
determined to bring the matter to a satisfactory conclusion. I am 
convinced, likewise, that the solid benefits which would accrue to the 
suffering masses of this country, through a wise and comprehensive 
system of State-aided emigration, would be sufticiently great to 
compensate fully for the time spent in legislating, and also for 
whatever funds it might be found necessary to spend upon this 
all-important measure. 

When the matter is fully considered, the obstacles surrounding 
the solution of this problem are not so very vast, for it has at last 
been resolved, though reluctantly, to adopt this means for securing 
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a return of prosperity to Ireland, and I have no doubt the 
object sought after will be obtained. But how will it have been 
obtained ? Why, only after years of agitation, which have thrown 
the country into a state of anarchy that it will take years of 
prosperity thoroughly to eradicate; and I am compelled to add 
that, in my opinion, if this means of meeting the wants of the 
Irish people had been adopted years ago, much of the crime which 
has blackened the history of that country for many years past 
would never have been committed, and the fearful state of affairs 
which exist there at the present time would have been prevented. It 
is but a fair conclusion to arrive at, I think, that, but for the agita- 
tion which has prevailed during the last four years, the question 
of aiding emigration from that country would never have been 
brought before the Legislature ; and it is very questionable wisdom, 
surely, on the part of any Government to wait until a country 
reaches the state in which Ireland at present is, before the helping 
hand, which might have prevented such a catastrophe, is held out 
to its suffering population. 

It is not my intention here to speak of Irish emigration specially, 
but I may add that it has often been remarked that the emigra- 
tion from Ireland has been too great during the last twenty years, 
varying, as it has done, from something like 36,000 to 185,000 
annually. There would be little force in such an argument if it had 
been the case that the people who did emigrate were those whom 
the country could best spare, and who are indeed, from their 
extreme poverty, the source of most of its troubles ; but the reverse 
has been the case, for the figures I have quoted have been largely 


drawn from the most prosperous districts of the country, the inha- 


bitants of the poorer parts being unable to find the necessary funds 
to carry them to the land of promise ; the poor who have helped 
to swell the tide of emigration have been indebted largely to 
private enterprise for releasing them from their land of bondage, 
and to money from their more fortunate kindred who have been 
enabled to settle in another country. 

It will be seen from the foregoing remarks, then, that it is mostly 
the better class who have left Ireland, the very class whom the 
country cannot afford to lose, because they take from it its capital 
and intelligence, and leave behind them poverty and ignorance, 
with the result which we have seen. That Imperial Emigration 
would not prevent the better class of the peasantry from leaving 
Ireland I am perfectly aware ; but I am certain of this fact, that, as 
the poorest of the Irish are assisted to reach our colonies, the misery 
that exists at present in that country will be lessened to such an 
extent, that the desire which at present exists amongst the better class 
to leave the country will also be lessened in an appreciable degree ; 
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and surely this is a result which all right-thinking men would 
desire to arrive at. 

The affairs of Ireland have taken precedence over all other 
subjects for some time past, to the exclusion of matters which 
deeply affect the welfare of the masses in Great Britain, and I 
fear that if some time is not devoted, at an early date, by our 
Legislature to measures for alleviating the sufferings of the people 
in this country, they will have to face an agitation as formidable 
as that which they have had to contend against in the sister 
country ; and it is unwise, nay, it is reprehensible in the highest 
degree, to ignore such a state of matters as exists amongst the 
working community of this country at the present time until 
the necessity for legislation is shown by popular agitation, 
and agitation of the most dangerous kind. Surely it is wiser 
and better to look such a state of affairs in the face, and, boldly 
tackling the question, bring the matter to some satisfactory 
conclusion. 

It will naturally be asked by many who are not acquainted 
with the state of trade at present, what is the likelihood of any 
disturbance arising in the country now or at a future time? And 
my answer is, that yearly the state of our labour market is becom- 
ing so unwholesomely overstocked, that it is difficult for even 
many of the very industrious to obtain the necessaries of life to 
support themselves and families. They have no other resource 
but the workhouse. Now, however patient and long-suffering the 
artisans of this country may be, patience will not last for ever; and, 
as I have said, unless some steps be taken to obviate such a manifest 
evil, I fear that consequences may arise which will be ruinous to 
the country. 

It is too much the fashion nowadays to sneer—or smile perhaps 
—at such predictions; but the time is drawing nigh when this 
question will become of the greatest importance, when the suffrage 
of the people is asked for. It will be remembered that, at the last 
election in Liverpool, the contest was decided more from the 
pledges given by the candidates to take up questions affecting more 
directly the working classes than it was by any expression of 
purely party politics; and there can be no doubt that at every 
succeeding election of any importance the candidates’ views regard- 
ing the social condition of the masses will have much to do in 
deciding the contest. 

Emigration, to be beneficial to the country, I contend, must of 
necessity be aided by the State, for the very classes whom the State 
can best spare are of themselves unable to emigrate from want 
of the necessary funds ; and, whilst I am not in favour of indis- 
criminate aid being given, there can be no doubt that to remove 
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from this country that surplus of labour which is a continual 
burden upon the poor of the community as well as the rich, is a 
duty which devolves upon us not only for our own sakes, but out 
of compassion to the suffering masses of the country. Indeed, even 
from an economical point of view, it is advisable that measures 
should be adopted speedily to carry out a well-developed plan of 
Imperial Emigration. 

It is said, but I contend with little truth, that from an econo- 
mical point of view it would be bad policy in any Government to 
assist in taking from the country labour of any kind, because therein 
lies its capital, or, as is rather the case, because land and capital 
are useless without labour. There would be sense and reason in such 
un argument were it the case that the labour of the country was 
fully utilised; but what in the name of common sense can be the 
value of labour if there is nodemand for it, and when it becomes a 
burden upon the employed labour of a country? This is a most 
selfish and cruel argument, and grossly one-sided, being entirely 
on the side of the capitalist; for the specific desire of those who 
use it is simply to keep starving wretches here, that there may at 
all times be a superabundance of labour, on the mere chance that 
at some future time it may be wanted. 

That Imperial Emigration would reduce the pauperism of this 
country is a fact which will hardly be contested, and surely this of 
itself is a desirable object. When we come to reckon that the 
paupers in England and Wales alone have cost the country, on an 
average during the last ten years, something like £7,500,000 
annually, there can be little doubt that it is time that some steps 
should be taken to reduce these enormous figures. It will be con- 
tended that pauperism is inevitable in a country like England, and 
this I readily admit ; but I do protest against the working part of 
its population being compelled to support in- poorhouses, with all 
the expenses attendant on the working of the same, thousands of 
able-bodied men who would gladly work if they could find work to 
do; whilst all the time we have millions of acres of fertile land in 
our colonies, where these same men, who are a burden upon the 
community here, might themselves live comfortably, and be enabled 
to raise their families in comfort and respectability, besides peopling 
our colonies with men who would prove loyal subjects of the British 
Crown. 

If, then, by assisting those to emigrate who are a burden upon 
the taxpayers we decrease the pauperism of the country, which is 
a standing disgrace to England, a good work is accomplished, and 
we are also reducing the risk of the pauperism being increased in 
future years. On the other hand, if we refuse to assist in the 
scheme of Imperial Emigration, I contend that it is bound to 
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increase, for, while the population is increasing, the land under 
cultivation in this country is decreasing, and the inevitable result 
of such a state of things must necessarily be an increase of 
pauperism, with additions to our prison population, and an 
increase of misery amongst those who [from year to year exist 
on the smallest amount of nourishment on which life can be 
sustained, and who at the same time are sufficiently independent 
in mind to detest the idea of parish relief. 

There are many who would condemn, in the strongest possible 
language, any interference by the State in the emigration of the 
people of this country, yet would look passively on voluntary emi- 
gration, which, I contend, should be encouraged as little as possible 
by our Government; for it is clear that in advocating voluntary 
emigration the best class of our workmen leave our shores, and 
endanger the high reputation which England holds for superior 
workmanship. It must be apparent that, if a working-man has 
saved sufficient to pay his own and his family’s expenses, he must 
have been in a good position to do so, that he must in fact have 
occupied the position of a first-class workman; and this is just the 
class of men we wish to retain amongst us, if we are to maintain 
the position of superiority over other nations we have till lately 
held as regards our manufactures. If we are to let our first-class 
workmen leave our shores, and have to depend upon those of 
an inferior stamp who are left behind, it cannot be a matter of 
surprise that our trade should rapidly decrease, as it is doing, 
and that the evil which we desire to remove from our midst should 
be increased tenfold. 

That there is a large surplus of labour in the market at the 
present time will not be denied—except by those who do not take 
the trouble or have not the means at hand of knowing the facts. 
How to deal with this surplus labour is the question for considera- 
tion, and I can find no other means than that which I am at 
present advocating, viz. Imperial Emigration. Nor have I found 
any other suggestion which will meet the wants of the case at the 
present time, for, clearly, if we are to depend entirely upon 
voluntary emigration, we are depending upon that which will be 
ultimately ruinous to the country, we are depending upon that 
which robs the country of its greatest strength—its skilled labour 
—a commodity which we can ill spare. Nor am I at all insensible 
to the fact that objections would be made by the settlers in our 
colonies if we were to send only the inferior workmen from 
this country. But there will be at all times a sufficient number, 
too many in fact, of our first-class hands who leave our shores. My 
contention is that, in a market which is notoriously overstocked, 
even a good workman finds it difficult to earn a living, and if he 
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were transplanted to some of our colonies where labour is scarce, 
he would be welcomed with open arms. 

By a well-devised system of Imperial Emigration this result 
would be obtained. In supplying the colonies with our surplus 
labour, the wages paid would, of course, assume a steady pro- 
portion to our own, and the temptation to our first-class workmen 
to leave England would be greatly lessened; the high wages 
offered in some of our colonies would be lowered by the supply 
which we should send. Thus the end would be gained; we 
should people the colonies with men who could not but feel 
grateful to the English Government which had enabled them to 
leave the mother country at a time when they were on the point 
of starvation, thus enabling them to realise by their labour a 
degree of comfort for themselves which they would never have 
dreamed of in England. 

That there are many hundreds of thousands in this country who 
would gladly hail a measure of this kind as a relief for their 
sufferings I am certain; and why there should be such diversity 
of opinion regarding the question is a puzzle to many more than 
myself; for it simply means this, that whilst we can provide, at 
a comparatively small cost, a warm shelter for our famishing 
brother, we, in the shape of poor-rates, &c., prefer to keep him 
in a starving condition, although he is a national disgrace to us, 
and to pay year by year as much for his maintenance as would 
tend to place him in a position of comparative prosperity. 

It might be as well to consider here what benefits we are likely, 
as a nation, to derive from our vast possessions abroad if the land 
is to remain uncultivated; or, perhaps worse, if we have only 
secured those vast tracts of territory to have them peopled by an 
alien race. Is there not grievous danger to the State in such a 
prospect ? Who will argue for a moment, if a preponderance of, say, 
Germans should settle in any one of our colonies, that they will, 
in the event of hostilities breaking out between this country and 
Germany, remain faithful in their allegiance to the British throne ? 
It is absurd to imagine such a thing for a moment; they would, 
undoubtedly, take the view of any question which might arise 
which their fellow-countrymen in the Fatherland did, and we 
should thus have dissensions springing up between the settlers 
which might be, at least, a source of great trouble to us. 

That this subject is becoming one of the greatest questions of 
our times is an undoubted fact. We find eminent men devoting 
their time and energy to a solution of the difficulties which have 
to be overcome in working out a thorough comprehensive scheme 
of Imperial Emigration, and removing the prejudices which 
surround this difficult problem, and, as a result, it has been found 
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that many of those difficulties which were deemed insurmountable 
some years ago no longer exist; we find, for instance, that if a 
scheme was set afoot which promised success, we should have - 
hearty co-operation of some of our colonies. 

There has been opened up a vast and truly fertile field a 
emigration during the last twelve years, which would be suflicient 
for the whole of our surplus labour to settle on in comfort ten times 
told, and that without one tithe of the difficulty that would have had 
to be encountered previous to that time. I refer to the great north- 
west territories of Canada, which, previous to the time of which I 
speak, was held by the Hudson’s Bay Company, but which fell into 
the hands of the Dominion twelve years ago. This country is 
described as the most healthy and fertile on the face of God’s 
earth, and it is suited to the wants of the poor emigrant; for 
whilst in other parts of Canada years of hard labour have to be 
expended upon a clearing before a satisfactory result can be 
obtained, there are in Manitoba and the north-west territories 
immense tracts of prairie land which requires but little prepara- 
tion before, from its bountiful soil, a crop can be obtained which 
Lord Dufferin describes, in eloquent language, as waving like a sea 
of golden corn, creating a longing within him, as he said, for the 
day when those in Ireland who have not the power of getting farms 
fit to live upon should have a share in the prolific plains, of which, 
indeed, but a small part has been as yet brought into cultivation. 
And what Lord Dufferin says of Ireland might, with equal truth, 
be said as regards the surplus population of England. 

Now, from the system which has hitherto prevailed in regard to 
emigration it has resulted that two-thirds of the population who 
left our shores to settle abroad, go to the United States; and I 
maintain that it would have been better that some steps should 
have been taken by our Government to induce those emigrants to 
settle in our own colonies instead of going to the States. We have 
all the facilities in our colonies to induce men to settle there if we 
go the right way to work. I think that there is now some chance 
of this desirable end being gained, as there is a willingness on the 
part of our colonies to meet the Imperial Government in various 
ways, for the assistance of those whom we may select to send in 
obtaining a comfortable settlement. 

Now, it may be said that this end is very unlikely to be attained 
if we attempt to send our pauper population only to our colonies ; 
but it is only necessary to look at the results of emigration to be 
convinced of the fact that those whom we have hitherto sent out 
of England have, as a rule, done well, and the enormous sums 
which have been sent to this country, for the relief of the friends 
of those who have emigrated, are sufficient evidence of the fact 
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that, when work is to be had, they work well, and are likewise 
characterised by thrifty habits. It is too often said, but only 
said by the very ignorant, that a man can always work here 
if he will. This is a fallacy. There are thousands of poor 
men who are on the verge of starvation who would work only too 
gladly if work was within their reach. 

We have had the distress in Ireland so forcibly brought before 
our notice of late years that our eyes have ever been turned in that 
direction, and we have, alas, forgotten that at our very doorstep 
we have suffering and misery existing amongst us little short of 
that in Ireland, and that it has been borne so far with com- 
mendable patience, which cannot be too highly praised, but 
which, at the same time, must ere long be recognised. Should 
it, however, not be recognised, a day of reckoning may be at hand 
which will fully justify the apprehensions to which I have given 
expression before. 

A scheme was proposed by the Canadian Government in 1880 by 
which, in one respect, the distress in Ireland would be in some 
measure, at least, lessened. The following memorandum was 
despatched to Lord Kimberley, and it will be seen that no mention 
is made regarding the distress which prevailed in England, and 
which prevails at the present time. 


MEMORANDUM. 


On the suggestion made to him by the High Commissioner of Canada in England, Sir 
A. T. Galt, G.C.M.G., the undersigned has the honour to propose the following as a 
basis of joint action in promoting Irish immigration, should the Imperial Government 
entertain the project. 

The Canadian Government, sympathising with their fellow subjects of Ireland in 
their distressed circumstances, would cheerfully co-operate in a well-considered 
measure of relief by means of a systematic immigration from Ireland. If such a 
system of Irish immigration were established, it is evidently a condition precedent to 
obtaining the cordial co-operation of Canada that the immigrants should not become a 
burden upon the existing population. 

In the case of single men and women no serious difficulty would arise, as employ- 
ment can readily be found. But in the present distressed circumstances of Ireland, it 
is manifest that it is only by the removal of entire families that any’sensible relief 
would be experienced from the pressure of a redundant population. 

Provision would have, therefore, to be made, not only for the transport of the 
families to their places of settlement, but also for their maintenance until a crop can be 
had from the land. 

In the older Provinces of the Dominion, where the land is all heavily timbered, the 
difficulty of managing a large immigration would be very great. But in the vast 
fertile plains of the North-West the question becomes comparatively easy of solution. 

By very simple pre-arrangement any required number of farm lots could be prepared 
for occupation, in the season preceding the arrival of the immigrants, a small dwelling 
erected, a certain extent of the prairie land broken up and prepared for seed, and in 
the case of late arrival, actually sown, so as to ensure a crop the same season that the 
immigrants were placed in possession. This work could be done by contract under 
proper supervision, and would give employment on arrival to the new immigrant while 
his crop was growing, thereby greatly reducing the cost of the undertaking, and really 
limiting it ultimately to little more than the cost of his transport, as the repayment of 
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advances by the earlier settlers would soon be sufficient to meet the annual outlay for 
preparing new lands. 

The cost of removing an immigrant family consisting of parents and three children 
from the port of embarkation to Winnipeg may now be taken at about £40, subject to 
a certain increase for their transport thence to their farm lot. The dwelling and eight 
acres of land prepared for crop with seed may be estimated at from £35 to £40. Some 
provision for the family might be required on arrival, but the wages of the man ought 
to suffice for the support of his family till his crop is harvested, after which the 
immigrant may be regarded as self-supporting. 

The Canadian Government provides each settler with a “free grant” of 160 acres. 
subject only to a patent fee of £2. The settler can also secure the pre-emption of 160 
acres adjoining at the current price and usual conditions. 

For the reimbursement of the outlay for transport and for establishing the immigrant 
upon his farm, it is suggested that the Canadian Government would provide that the 
total cost, as certified to their agent, and acknowledged by the settler, should form a 
first charge on the land, payable by certain annual instalments with interest. 


That such a scheme as the foregoing, energetically carried out, 
is just what is wanted, will, I think, be admitted. It would tend 
in a great measure to relieve the distress which prevails in Ireland, 
and I doubt not that, in a short time, we should witness a change in 
the whole aspect of the country—better feelings would be engendered 
amongst the dissatisfied, and there would be a subsidence of the bitter 
animosity which exists in the breasts even of those who have long 
been residents abroad, and amongst those who have been born and 
bred in the United States of America, imbibing as these do the 
hatred which exists against England with their mother’s milk. 
It is argued that in sending the poor classes of Ireland to our 
colonies, a feeling will be created in their breasts that they have 
been simply despatched that we may get rid of them, and this 
only for the convenience of the English Government; but I think 
this is untrue. The feelings of animosity which exist among the 
Irish abroad, and among those of Irish extraction, have been 
created because hitherto the Legislature has refused to sanction 
such a measure. They have allowed those of the poor who were 
able to scrape together the money necessary for emigration to 
reach their place of destination uncared for, and exposed to many 
hardships which might have been avoided had the proper means 
been taken to see tliem suitably provided for. 

It may be observed that the Irish in the United States are much 
more bitter against England than those who have settled in our other 
colonies, and I believe the cause of this lies simply in the fact 
that they are better looked after in that country than they would 
have been in our own colonies, and find better treatment from 
a foreign Power than they ever received from the Government 
which was in duty bound to protect them and look after their 
interests. 

Now, whilst I should be glad by means of Imperial Emigration to 
hail a return of peace and prosperity to Ireland, and whilst I 
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acknowledge that Irish legislation has been of an urgent nature 
lately, I most emphatically object to the affairs of England affecting 
the suffering poor being neglected, believing, as I do, that in 
some parts of England the people are almost in as much need 
of help as the Irish; while, except through the praiseworthy 
efforts of some private individuals, who have taken the trouble 
to inquire into the state of the labour market in this country, 
nothing is being done for the amelioration of those who are 
suffering, though uncomplainingly, in our midst. But this will 
not last; for I warn those whose duty it is to take the necessary 
steps to improve the condition of the people, that unless some 
energetic measures are taken—and I know of none better than 
State-aided emigration—to help those who are unable to help them- 
selves, a fire will be kindled which will not be easily quenched, 
and when, too late, we shall find that the suffering creatures to 
whose misery we have persistently closed our eyes will become 
a dangerous power, which it will be difficult to restrain—a power 
that may make itself felt throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

This is no imaginary dream of the future. It will soon be a reality 
if the social condition of the poor of this country is not taken in 
hand shortly. The patience which has borne them through years 
of want and misery is well-nigh exhausted, and it is the bounden 
duty of our Legislature to take care that the wants of those starving 
thousands should be seen to, and that at once. That such a state 
of things exists is, alas! too true; that it has existed for many 
years past is also an indisputable fact ; and if the present Govern- 
ment will not move in the matter, what can possibly be the result 
but agitation of a most dangerous kind ? 

The plan laid down by the Canadian Government is of a most 
comprehensive character, and the necessary mechanism to put it 
in motion could easily be got together; and I maintain that 
suffering Englishmen have an equal right to the benefits which 
would accrue from the satisfactory working of such a project. 
That they have equal rights will not, of course, be denied; but 
that they have equal claims, at the present time, for sympathy and 
assistance in their trouble should be as readily admitted. 

Those who advocate voluntary emigration from England, and 
voluntary emigration only, should not forget that they are 
advocating a policy which tends to rob the labour market of this 
country of its most valuable commodity, viz. its skilled labour; and 
is likely to burden still further the market with surplus labour ; for 
if the excellency of our workmanship in any way decreases, so will 
there be a likelihood of the labour of other nations obtaining a 
precedence over our own, and this would, indeed, be a catastrophe 
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which it is painful even to contemplate. Therefore, let us endeavour 
to keep those in our midst who are able to maintain themselves 
and families in a degree of comfort and respectability, and lend a 
helping hand to those who are unable to help themselves. 

We cannot, of course, say to a man, “ You shall not leave 
England,” if he has the means and desire to do so; but, instead 
of this, we can make his position here such that he will have no 
desire to leave this country, and this can only be done by 
transplanting from our labour market that surplus labour which 
hangs, as it were, like an incubus round the necks of our working men, 
paralysing their efforts, and breeding discontent amongst them. 

I contend, also, that the poor of this country have an absolute 
right to demand the means of reaching our colonies, if they cannot 
find employment here; the right to obtain maintenance for them- 
selves in our colonies is surely equal to the right which they have 
to be maintained at the expense of others in our poorhouses. Our 
possessions abroad have cost this country enough from time to 
time, both in blood and treasure ; and it is not without a sense of 
the deepest shame that one can reflect on the misery existing in 
England, being compelled to admit that our statesmen are unable 
to cope with such a question, which, after all, is not so difficult 
of solution. 

The amount of capital which has been taken from this country 
through voluntary emigration, and gone to swell the coffers of the 
United States of America, is alarming, the cash capital alone in 
one year amounting to about £17,000,000 sterling; and we can 
scarce wonder at the continued poverty of Ireland when such a 
state of things is allowed to take place, for a large proportion 
of this money is taken from that country. If the present condition 
of Ireland has been largely produced by letting matters drift, the 
same will happen in England if some means are not adopted to 
better the condition of the labouring classes. 

If we compare the apathy shown by our Government, in 
regard to the question of emigration, with the energy shown 
by the United States of America for the welfare of those who 
reach their shores, it is humiliating indeed; for whilst they are 
extracting the very sinews of our labour capital from this country 
—i.e. the skilled labour—we are fostering poverty, misery, and 
degradation in our midst, though having equal means at our 
disposal to raise our brethren from the depth into which they have 
fallen, and in which they are compelled to exist. I say it is a 
reproach to our statesmen, and I fear the time is not far distant 
when they will find out the grievous error which will follow in the 
train of their one-sided policy. 

Carlyle says, in his work Past and Present—and it must have 
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been a true conviction of the great need for action on the part of 
our rulers which suggested the language— 


Behold us here so many thousands—millions—and increasing at the rate of fifty 
every hour. We are right willing and able to work, and on the planet earth is plenty 
of work and wages for a million times as many. We ask if you mean to lead us 
towards work? ‘Try to lead us, by ways new, never yet heard of, till this new unheard- 
of time; or if you declare you cannot lead us, and expect that we are to remain 
quietly unled, and in a composed manner die of starvation, what is it you mean to do 
with us ? This question I say has been put in the hearing of all Britain and will be 
again put and ever again, till some answer be given. 


And what was said at that time may, with equal justice, be said 
at the present time; if the Government will not take up the 
question of Imperial Emigration, I ask what else will they do to 
relieve the prevailing distress which exists? Have they a better 
method? If they have, they are mighty reticent about it, and 
slow to adopt it. . 

When I speak of danger to the State ensuing from a neglect of 
the impoverished condition of so many of our working classes, it 
must be borne in mind that a few years will work a marvellous 
change in the class whose sufferings have been allowed to exist, 
year by year, with little or no care being taken to alleviate their 
misery. Those men who, ten or fifteen years ago, were almost 
totally uneducated, unable to form any clear idea as to their 
rights, and perhaps scarce feeling the degraded position which 
they held in the State, will have given place to men who will at 
least be acquainted with the rudiments of the English language, 
possessing sufficient knowledge to feel the degradation under 
which they are compelled to live, and with the painful reflection 
that their fathers before them led no better lives. Hence, I 
maintain, will be the danger; and I am not going too far when 
I declare that already a feeling of the deepest indignation is 
beginning to swell the breasts of those who have hitherto been 
quiescent in their misery. When these men become fully alive 
to the fact how deeply almost everything they eat is taxed, and 
many other features connected with the government or mis- 
government of our country, they will become a dangerous power. ~ 
Better would it be that they were speedily transplanted to a land 
where labour is plenty, and where they can gain an honest 
independence, under the impression that to the efforts of the 
mother country they are indebted for the social position which 
they then may enjey. 

It is a fact which cannot be disputed that England, as a nation, 
depends upon its skilled labour for the maintenance of its power. 
The agriculture of the country, as it exists under the present land 
laws, can do but little for it. And again I say, it must be false 
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policy to allow this commodity, on which she depends, to withdraw 
itself for the purpose of swelling the coffers of an alien power ; 
indeed, in the face of a surplus of labour, it seems to me the 
height of madness that any Government should look quietly 
on, and see this enormous amount of wealth yearly slipping 
through its hands, whilst it is possible to prevent it. If it was the 
fact that voluntary emigration would be likely to assist the poorer 
classes, little need be said against it; but it has quite a different 
effect. The labour which we are throwing so ruthlessly from us, 
heedless as to how it finds a market, is now being felt in the supe- 
rior workmanship which characterises the manufactures of other 
countries, and which has a strong tendency to render the: demand 
for our goods, at the prices which we are compelled to charge for 
them—owing to the restrictive charges on their export, and other 
causes—a drug in the market. 

Amongst the class of voluntary emigrants we lose a large 
amount of our inventive talent. The working classes of this 
country have done much to enhance the value of our productive 
machinery, and I believe I am right in stating that a large number 
of the patents which have been taken out from time to time for 
improvements in machinery, &c., have been taken out by those 
holding the position of artisans, the class who leave our shores for 
those of a more hospitable land. So that, from every point of 
view, I say, we should endeavour to stem the tide of voluntary 
emigration from this country, and seek to advance State-aided 
emigration. 

If anyone treads on the tail of John Bull’s coat, he will at once 
turn round, show fight, and—with the help, perhaps, of a neigh- 
bour, upon whom he can throw some of the blame—he will not 
only punish him, but pull his house down about his ears, in his 
rage, give him a sound thrashing, even if it cost himself twenty 
or thirty millions, and a pair of black eyes to boot, which will 
probably prevent him from seeing how terribly his own house 
has suffered during the set-to. As a rule, he takes but little 
notice of this; he simply tells some of his children that he has a 
certain sum to pay, and that to enable him to clear himself, they 
must go without a few necessaries, in the shape of clothes, 
breakfasts, dinners, occasional suppers, and feel proud that he 
has been able to lick the beggars; in fact, if they attempt to 
complain of being cold and hungry, they are told, with his eyes 
still nearly closed, to shut up. I should be glad, indeed, if I 
could record here that the squire only fights when he finds 
people damaging his coat. In too many instances the battle he 
has fought has been caused by his attempting, in a peculiar sly 
way of his own, to tear the skirts off the coats of those whom he 
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called his friends, only, of course, let it be understood, as a joke, 
but they must not take offence at it. 

Now, if it be granted that a large amount of destitution exists in 
this country—and who will be so foolhardy as to doubt it—it must 
be the duty of those in power to adopt some measures to relieve 
the country from such a disgraceful state of things; and, we might 
ask, when will such steps be taken? That a large amount of the 
misery existing is caused by an over-stocked labour market is an 
indisputable fact; and that, if a system of voluntary emigration 
should be adopted by our Government, the evil would be remedied 
to a large extent, is also a fact. We should thus fill our 
colonies with a law-abiding people, who would prove a safeguard to 
the rights of England in time of need. The only objection to the 
adoption of such a method as I have attempted to advocate is that 
the finances of the country will not stand the strain necessary to 
carry on the scheme in such magnitude as to affect materially the 
evil which it is admitted exists. 

If this country can afford to spend money in quarrelling and 
fighting with other Powers,—I admit that war may be a neces- 
sary evil under the existing relations between the various Powers at 
the present time, though I firmly believe that international laws 
might be established, which would prevent war between nations 
being even a possibility—surely money can be found to forward a 
project which may prevent revolution, and which may tend to 
increase the prosperity and power of the country at home, as 
well as the prosperity of its dependencies, and to remove a state 
of things which must make foreigners wonder that in free, 
enlightened, and wealthy England, year by year is allowed to pass 
away without one step being taken to improve the wretched con- 
dition of men whose state of existence is positively worse than 
absolute slavery, and a lasting reproach to the statesmen of our 
time. The boasted freedom of England is of a very questionable 
kind. It might be likened to the land Peter Wilkins speaks of, 
where the people fly in the air,—with this little difference, however, 
that in England the people, metaphorically speaking, may have 
wings, but they must, on no account, attempt to fly. 

The glowing pictures which are drawn of the condition of some 
of our colonies must seem to many of the starving subjects of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty like some of the tales in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainment. Lands where a man can sow, and likewise 
reap; where the willing, hard-working hand may feel the touch of 
gold in its labour-hardened palm; where the farmer’s only thought 
for the morrow is how to husband the labour at his disposal; his 
only anxiety lying in the question Where can I find labour to 
gather in the rich harvest which Providence, in its most gracious 
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mercy, has blessed me with? Where can he find this? England 
could assist the colonist out of his dilemma were it not for the 
fact that it is necessary, so her statesmen say, to maintain her 
greatness, that she should annually keep within her boundaries 
hundreds of starving men, women, and children, because, forsooth, 
the day may come when the labour of these poor individuals may 
be wanted—acting for all the world like a man who has no 
hesitation in giving his neighbours the benefit of his wealth, whilst 
he allows his own family to starve. 

Let it not be fancied that I have drawn a picture which exists 
only in my own imagination, as regards the condition of the labour- 
ing classes in this country, and of the danger which may arise from 
neglect of their degraded position ; for, making every allowance for 
some little degree of improvidence in their living, I do maintain 
that their condition is a disgrace to English statesmen. Their 
condition would be bad under all or any circumstances; but 
while those whose duty it is to see to the wants of these poor crea- 
tures seem to ignore their sufferings, can it be matter of surprise 
that a feeling of hatred against the laws and law-formers of the 
country should be engendered ? 

Whether Imperial Emigration be advanced by a Liberal or 
Conservative Government, those who move in the matter will 
receive a large amount of support from the working-classes, and 
will also earn the blessing of many whose sufferings in this 
country have been most grievous. It cannot be doubted that, to 
those who occupy themselves with carrying out this great and good 
scheme will be given the greatest gratification which any statesman 
can desire, and that is, the earnest, heartfelt thanks of a happy 
and contented people. 


GrorcE Porter. 
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LORD RIPON’S NEW INDIAN POLICY. 


Durie the administration of the late Viceroy, public attention was 
chiefly directed to what is called the Foreign Department. . Lord 
Ripon has contrived to excite others besides men of the Indian 
Civil Service on the question of his internal reforms. Englishmen 
have been heard to ask whether the condition of the Deccan ryots 
at all resembles that of a Skye crofter or an Irish cottier. A new 
Land Bill for Bengal is a serious undertaking. But the two sub- 
jects which require the most careful and dispassionate consideration, 
are the extension of what has been long known as ‘the Black 
Acts,” and the Bills for what is termed self-government in every 
province of the Empire; in the jungly Central Provinces, as well 
as in the populous and highly-cultivated districts of Bengal and 
Behar. 

To understand clearly the position of those Englishmen in India 
whom the proposed change in the criminal law and procedure 
would affect, it is imperative to go a little way back in Anglo- 
Indian history. No man can fairly judge whether the British-born 
subject of Her Majesty is now crying out before he is hurt, or is 
likely to be hurt at all by such progressive legislation, unless he 
really knows what the criminal code and the powers of magistrates 
were in the time of Warren Hastings, and what they have become, 
in the hands of successive statesmen and jurists, at the present 
day. When a connection which had begun in commerce ended 
in Empire, more than a century ago, no court existed anywhere 
out of the three Presidency ‘towns which -could arraign or try an 
Englishman for the very smallest offence. Every such subject had 
a right to trial by judge and jury in the towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
or Bombay, for crimes and misdemeanours committed either in 
Bengal and Behar, or in the Carnatic, or on the western coast 
respectively. A certain Act of George III. did empower the East 
India Company’s magistrates outside the towns, when also Justices 
of the Peace, to inflict fines up to Rs. 500 or £50, on Englishmen 
convicted of certain minor offences. But, for crimes of a violent 
nature, the whole machinery of the Supreme Courts, at the Presi- 
dencies, had to be brought into play. It may easily be conceived 
that grave scandals resulted from the enjoyment and abuse of this 
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privilege. The Directors of the East India Company clearly fore- 
saw this result, and as no one had the hardihood to suggest in 
those days that Englishmen should be made amenable to the local 
courts, presided over by untrained judges, administering the 
Muhammadan Criminal Code, another and more drastic remedy was 
provided. If an Englishman, trading in the interior, abused his 
position, ill-treated natives, looted bazaars, and behaved as the 
rough and ready pioneers of civilisation are unhappily wont to do 
in dealing with subject races, he was liable to be summarily 
deported. Orders were issued from the Secretariat, and he left by 
the next ship. Every now and then fierce controversies blazed 
forth and excited the whole community on this point. Pro- 
ceedings consequent on the summary deportation of the late J. 8. 
Buckingham, in the year 1823, for having written a pungent article 
on the appointment of a Scotch doctor to a post which had nothing 
to do with medicine, lasted down to the present generation. But 
worse deeds were perpetrated than writing sharp editorials. Some- 
times an unfortunate native was kidnapped, speared, or shot, in a 
boundary dispute, in which an Englishman was concerned; and after 
prosecutor, witnesses, police, and defendants, had all been brought 
from a distance of two or three hundred miles to be tried in the 
Supreme Court, the case almost invariably broke down and ended in 
the triumphant acquittal of the aggressor. The whole Settlement was 
convulsed, for the next six weeks, by a violent paper warfare between 
the official and non-official classes. The latter dilated on the un- 
trustworthiness of native witnesses and on the venality of the 
police, and raved about Magna Charta, the inalienable rights of 
civis Romanus, trial by jury, the palladium of our liberties, and the 
“Bill of Rights.” They also reiterated that local tribunals were 
imperfect, partial, and presided over by subservient magistratcs, 
who hated the independent Anglo-Saxon because he was ready and 
active to denounce corruption and expose abuses. The friends of 
the natives retaliated by urging that it was intolerable that 
Englishmen should reside in the interior, hold lands, and have 
dealings with all classes, and yet be entirely above the law ; 
and they wound up by showing that courts capable of ad- 
ministering justice in the case of Rajas and ryots, bankers and 
banyans, not to speak of Europeans who were not British subjects, 
were quite competent to try Englishmen, who were sure to be weil 
advised and well defended, and who had ample privileges of appeal. 
And so the controversy went on, at intervals, for generations. 
Somehow or other the subjects of Continental nations—Frenchmen, 
Greeks, Spaniards, Danes, and others—did manage to trade and 
reside in the interior, and did not find the existence of a beardless 
magistrate or a petulant sessions judge, a bar to the investment of 
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their capital and skill. Moreover, by degrees, reforms were 
effected. The Muhammadan criminal law which we had adopted, 
originally barbarous in its rules of evidence, and its more than 
Levitical punishments, was toned down and stripped of its most 
flagrant anomalies and absurdities, by a series of Anglo-Indian 
Regulations and Acts. Lord Macaulay, about 1835-6, was enabled, 
in spite of much indignant oratory and threats of impeachment, to 
make all Englishmen, wherever they resided, amenable in civil 
suits to all the Company’s tribunals, from the lowest Moonsiff to the 
old Sudder Courts. The Muhammadan law and the cumbrous old 
regulations, were finally displaced by an excellent code of criminal 
procedure, and by a substantive Penal Code, the like of which for 
clearness, method, arrangement, and philosophical illustration, 
England itself has not got to this very hour. Antagonism of 
feeling and rivalry of races were further obviated by the happy 
fusion of the Sudder and the Supreme Courts; and Indian admin- 
istration is mainly indebted to Lord Halifax for the creation of 
High Courts for each Presidency, with full and sovereign juris- 
diction over every British-born subject, wherever he may reside 
or whatever crimes he may commit. Besides the courts at the 
three Presidencies, there is a High Court at Allahabad, a Chief 
Court at Lahore, and a Recorder at Rangoon with similar ample 
powers. All this was carried through some twenty to twenty-three 
years ago. Spaces are still large and Indian provinces equal 
European kingdoms in extent, but roads, railroads, and steamers 
on navigable rivers have practically cut down distances ; and natives 
can no longer complain that they are brought to Calcutta by slow 
modes of conveyance to give evidence against a man who contemptu- 
ously shot a ‘‘nigger”’ at Peshawur, or heroically “looted” a bazaar 
somewhere on the confines of Oudh. Englishmen can be arraigned 
for any crime committed in the interior, under a clear and intelli- 
gible procedure, before a magistrate of standing and experience, 
who converses with natives of all ranks without the aid of an 
interpreter, takes down the evidence in his own language, and tells 
the offending Englishman under what section of the Penal Code 
he will have to plead before a judge and jury at Calcutta, Allah- 
abad, or Lahore. But even this has not been thought enough to 
secure the rights of the native and to repress the aggressive 
Hnglishman. The Procedure Code of 1861 was revised in 1872, at 
a time when Sir Fitzjames Stephen was Legal Member of Council. 
Sessions judges, that is, judges of districts corresponding in a 
measure to our counties, were then empowered to pass sentences 
of twelve months’ imprisonment on European British subjects. 
Magistrates were, at the same time, invested with power to pass 
sentences of three months on the same persons; and, as a concession 
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and a safeguard, Englishmen convicted by magistrates were allowed 
to appeal direct to the High Court of the Presidency, instead of to 
the Sessions judge to whom the ordinary appeal would lie. The 
magistrate sits without either jury or assessors; and the jury 
system in criminal cases is usually confined at the Sessions to 
certain selected districts. 

From the above retrospect it must be conceded that nearly every 
solid and substantial grievance has been done away; that the 
number of high tribunals has been increased ; that the jurisdiction 
of local officers has been amplified ; that we are spared the spectacle 
of natives afraid to prosecute, and of witnesses liable to be bought, 
or brow-beaten in courts hundreds of miles away from their 
homes; and that natives can be protected and Englishmen be 
punished, under one uniform system of sound criminal law and 
procedure. It is now proposed to confer the increased jurisdiction 
to which we have just adverted, as originating with Sir F. Stephen, 
on natives who may occupy the positions of Judges of Sessions or 
Magistrates of Districts. To see the force of this proposal we must 
remember that some natives, scarcely half-a-dozen in Bengal, have 
entered the Civil Service by passing the competitive examinations 
in England. Others are admitted into the same body by selection 
in India, without examinations or coming to England at all; and 
there are Assistant Commissioners in non-regulation provinces, 
Assam for instance, and magistrates of cantonments, either un- 
covenanted officers or military men, on all of whom it is proposed 
to confer these powers. The new Under-Secretary for India, in 
replying to a question put to him in the House, said, with truth and 
simplicity, that for the last twenty years native judges in succession 
have been appointed to the High Courts, in point of salaries and 
jurisdiction, on an exact footing of equality with the civilian-judge 
and the barrister-judge, and that in the Presidency towns native 
magistrates sit alone, and exercise jurisdiction over English sailors, 
loafers, and Englishmen of all ranks, just like the sitting magis- 
trate at Westminster or Marylebone. Mr. Cross is a little new to 
his work, or he would hardly have used an argument which furnishes 
its own refutation. It has already been pointed out by more than 
one journal that what a native does at the Presidency, in the full 
light of publicity, is no guarantee of what miscarriage of justice he 
might cause at some up-country station, remote from supervision, 

prompt interference, or summary check. In the High Court of Cal- 
cutta the late Dwarkanath Mittra was, and Justice Romesh Chandra 
Mittra is, associated invariably with an English colleague. And at the 
Presidency what every man says or does in any Court is taken down 
by reporters, watched by dozens of sharp-eyed barristers, and pub- 
lished the next morning in two or three daily papers. Here is no 
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scope for the indulgence of partiality, eccentricity, weakness, or judi- 
cial arrogance. <A native magistrate so situated assumes the tone 
and dignity of an Englishman, follows the letter, and catches the 
spirit, of the English Penal Code. But no one ever proposed that 
because a distinguished native can act with temper, impartiality, 
and strict justice, in the full glare of the High Court of Calcutta, 
he should be sent to fill the independent office of Judicial Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces or the Recordership of Rangoon. 
The whole of this affair arises, we are told, out of the following 
“anomaly.” <A certain native gentleman exercising these powers in 
virtue of an appointment at Calcutta is, or is to be sent to work in 
the interior. Here he will not carry with him the powers over 
Englishmen which he has previously exercised. This has been 
at once pounced on as incongruous and inconvenient, and oppor- 
tunity has been taken, on the renewal of the Code of 1872, to 
bring in the Bill which has once more set the independent 
part of the community against the Government, has produced 
angry comments in the local journals edited by and for English- 
men, and has roused the slumbering antipathies of colour and 
race. Now, on this we must remark that, in the first place, the 
mere existence of anomalies or privileges of caste and position is 
no sort of argument for an equalising legislature. Our whole 
position in India is anomalous. Astounding privileges and anoma- 
lies will meet the Indian statesman and the law-giver every day 
of his life. In many instances the law itself recognises and stereo- 
types such privileges. Rich, high-born, and influential natives 
have always showed a great dislike to appear in the civil courts, 
though half the enjoyment of their existence arises from sheer 
litigation. Accordingly an Act has been passed exempting favoured 
individuals, to be selected by the Lieutenant-Governors or Governors, 
from attendance in court as witnesses in civil suits Their evidence, 
if ever necessary, is taken by Commission in the most delicate, 
roundabout, and gentlemanly way. The great man sets'a high 
value on these exemptions and the poor man by no means wishes 
to see them abolished. Of course it may be replied that privi- 
leges in civil suits differ from privileges in criminal cases. But 
the question is only one of degree. Then it ought to be shown, 
not that the native magistrate exercises ample power under one 
state of things and will not exercise them under another, but that 
something very serious has occurred to throw discredit on the 
administration of justice, and to affect the lives or properties of 
inoffensive and unprotected natives. But is there the smallest 
evidence of such a fact? Have we heard lately of natives kicked 
and cuffed by some irrepressible planter’s assistant, of bazaars 
plundered or set on fire, of elephants from the factory turned loose 
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to trample down fine fields of sugar-cane, or of a dozen other deeds 
of violence which, with more or less of truth, used to be ascribed 
somewhere in the early part of this century to the energetic 
Mr. Jones of Nilabad, or to the irascible Mr. Smith of Reshmnuggur ? 
Not one tittle of evidence, as far as we can ascertain, has been 
given of any such acts anywhere. It is not asserted that the 
tribunals presided over by English magistrates have failed in 
their purposes. All that is contended is, that, whereas native 
gentlemen are admitted by more than one opening, into the ranks 
of the regular Covenanted Civil Service, it may be anomalous and 
inconvenient that such gentlemen, when occupying the post of 
district judge and district magistrate, should not have the power 
of arraigning and convicting all persons, of every rank, caste, colour, 
or decree, who may make themselves amenable to some section of 
the Penal Code. It might be occasionally anomalous that such 
persons should have to be brought before some English magistrate 
sitting fifty miles off, or that the said English official must be deputed 
to the neighbouring district to try his erring countryman, and 
supplant, for the time, the native functionary. But the privilege of 
being brought before his own race, who comprehend his motives, 
feelings, and acts, is one on which the planter, the merchant, and the 
trader set a very high, perhaps an exaggerated value. But so it is. 
Very likely some of their apprehensions may be groundless. Very 
possibly English capital will still be invested in local enterprises, and 
English skill and honesty will continue to direct and apply such 
capital, even though the new law do pass. But it seems to us one 
admirably calculated to excite needless animosities, to re-open old 
wounds, to create new jealousies, and to set the sturdy and uncom- 
promising Anglo-Saxon in direct opposition to the governing body. 
It is an odd corollary, too, on Major Baring’s late announcement 
that the Government are anxious to encourage private enterprise, 
and itself to withdraw from public works. 

We have as yet dealt with the Englishmen as if his mission were 
mainly to perplex a magistrate or to terrify a native, as if he indulged 
propensities which nothing but strong doses of the Black Art could 
cure. But there is another aspect to his character. In times of 
rebellion and anarchy, he has been a rallying point for loyalty. In 
times of scarcity and famine, he has watched over the distribution of 
relief. Under all circumstances, his presence is a guarantee that mal- 
administration in any quarter shall not pass undetected. The most 
enlightened administrators have admitted that his residence in the 
interior is an element of strength and not of weakness. Why, 
then, should he not have his exemptions or his privileges, just as 
the Hindu has his law of marriage, inheritance, and devolution, 
the Kulin Brahman his fifty wives, the Muhammadan his easy 
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law of divorce, or the Raja his privilege of non-attendance in the 
Civil courts ? 

The vigorous Anglo-Saxon in Calcutta or the Deyrah Doon, will 
take very good care that his complaints shall have a hearing. We 
read of enthusiastic meetings in Town Halls, and petitions from 
such bodies as the Chambers of Commerce. But the other legis- 
lative change on which the Viceroy seems to have set his heart 
may not fill town halls with patriots, or cause the resignation of 
volunteers, but it is more extraordinary in its conception and more 
momentous in scope and effect. The appearance of an Englishman 
in court to be tried or committed by the sitting magistrate, Surjyo 
Kumar Bose or Lakshmi Narayan Chakravarti, might cause a 
little stir and arouse the susceptibilities of editors, but the incident 
would be insignificant in comparison with the revolution with 
which the whole administration is threatened. This latter pro- 
posal is simply self-government, not step by step but at once 
in every province, and the creation of native committees, who are 
to be entrusted with the absolute control of local funds and the 
construction of local public works without the least aid, advice, 
supervision, or control by any English official whatever. It has 
always been the endeavour of English statesmen to teach the 
natives to do something for themselves ; to give them an interest 
. in public affairs; to show them that life offers something better than 
the expenditure of large sums on nautches, marriages, sensuality, 
and litigation. But Lord Ripon is the first ruler who has ever boldly 
laid down the proposition that the efficiency of the administration 
is to be subordinate to these objects; and that it is our duty to 
confer self-government on the community as a mere instrument 
of political education. Yet this sentiment is unhesitatingly laid 
down in a solemn Resolution which is about equivalent to the 
Queen’s Speech in the hands of her ministers, and one Indian 
journal further quotes, with obvious approval, the minute of a 
member of Lord Ripon’s Council: ‘“‘I look upon it, that our first 
duty in this country is to give political education to the people, and 
this cannot be done without some sacrifice in the other, but, as I 
think, the less important direction.” ‘The policy, in short, is: 
‘““We admit that the work will be worse done, but we don’t care 
for ‘an efficient administration.’”» We here join issue, and 
boldly say, that a more false and dangerous principle was never 
enunciated, and that it would have been repudiated by those 
most intimately acquainted with the native wants and character : 
by Thomason, Halliday, Grant, Strachey, and Monro fully as much 
as by Wellesley, Dalhousie, Canning, and Mayo. Our first duty 
in India is to maintain a strong, capable, vigorous, equitable 
domination, and, within this limit, to give native talent, usefulness, 
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and ambition all fair play. But now to the means by which this 
extraordinary dogma is to be enforced. We have not space to 
show under what variety of aspect, or by what differences of 
machinery, this bran-new constitution is to be made to fit provinces 
so dissimilar as Bombay, the Central Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, 
or Behar. But it may be conceded that in an advanced adminis- 
tration it might have a chance of success. Let us examine the 
scheme set out at length for the oldest, most popular, most acces- 
sible, and most civilized of our provinces, those under the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. And here, what are we told? Villages are to 
be combined, within a radius of two miles, according to their size 
and propinquity, so as to form unions. The members are to be 
elected by the people themselves. With the number of the villages 
and unions we shall deal presently. Then, above such unions, 
there are to be local boards corresponding as far as possible with 
what are known as the magisterial sub-divisions of a district. 
Generally speaking, in a district a good deal larger than an 
English county, there are three or four such sub-divisions, each 
comprising three or four Thannahs or police circles. Naturally, we 
should have expected that, to make the scheme smooth and rotund, 
there would have been a board for the whole district at the top of 
these local boards and village unions. But there is to be nothing 
of the kind. Still, as there must be some power vested ift some- 
body to speak out and interfere, and as this power is expressly to be 
taken away from the magistrate and his subordinates on the spot, 
it is intended to create a central board in Calcutta, composed of a 
chairman and “ non-official gentlemen of education and influence,” 
to be selected by the Government. The elective principle is to be 
introduced below, and members of the unions are to be elected by 
all but the most ignorant villagers. These members of unions, in 
their turn, are to send representatives to the local or sub-divisional 
boards ; and some elegant fancy franchises are to be gracefully 
conferred on natives who hold University degrees, on native 
pleaders and mookhtyars, or, as we might call them, advocates and 
attorneys, and on persons who draw salaries of not less than 
fifty rupees a month. A discretion is reserved to Government to 
nominate one-third of the members of each local circle. Each 
board, except the central board in Calcutta, is to nominate its 
own chairman ‘and vice-chairman, subject to confirmation by 
Government. These new bodies are to be called into existence, 
not, as far as we see, by any honest, irrepressible desire for self- 
government, by any manifestation of capacity for doing the work 
of guardians or vestrymen, but by the prentice hands of construe- 
tive statesmanship and by a mere wave of the legislative wand. 
They are then to be entrusted, off hand, with the construction and 
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maintenance of provincial aud district roads, with the manage- 
ment of hospitals and dispensaries, and of district, middle, and 
primary schools, as well as of all other educational institutions 
whatever except colleges, with the inspection and care of divers 
public buildings, of camping grounds for regiments on a march, 
and of staging bungalows, also with ferries, pounds, systems of 
drainage, vaccination, and other miscellaneous duties, que nune 
prescribere, &c. &. Readers must not think that we are collecting 
these details loosely from newspaper scraps or irregular and un- 
authentic sources. They are all taken from the published speech 
of the mover of the Bill in the Bengal Legislative Council. That 
speech is full, clear, and explicit, and if we do not analyse it or 
note a few checks and counter-checks by which the speaker attempts 
to provide against peculation, mismanagement, and entire collapse, 
and even indicates some distrust of his own vast conceptions, it is 
simply because we hope to show otherwise, that the scheme runs 
counter to all the soundest traditions and precedents, is in itself 
heavily insured for discredit and failure, and deliberately excludes 
all consideration of the conditions, habits, divisions, and disabilities 
of the whole native community. Possibly the scheme may be 
amended in Committee, or be moderated by the suggestions and 
advice of the Secretary of State and his Council. But we have a 
right to discuss it as it comes forth in full armour from the head 
of the Anglo-Indian Legislator. We say, then, that it starts from 
false premises. It presumes a public spirit, a readiness to lay aside 
factious and religious antipathies, and a self-sacrifice, nowhere 
shown at any time by Muhammadans and Hindus. It takes no 
note of the concealed dislike as well as of the solid objections 
openly avowed by experienced officials. It hands over to practically 
irresponsible bodies of ignorant and apathetic villagers or interested 
place-hunters, the entire direction of work essential to the comfort 
of the community and to the efficiency of all departments of the 
state; and it deliberately insults and degrades the whole body of 
district officers by depriving them of all share in the active 
management of what hitherto has been the least irksome and the 
most gratifying part of their public duty. It is contended, by some 
of its supporters, that the plan is only the legitimate development 
of Lord Mayo’s celebrated decentralisation of finance. We have 
the highest authority—that of one of the ablest supporters of Lord 
Mayo’s Government—for stating that no such measure can fairly 
be considered the outcome of that lamented statesman’s policy. 
Doubtless, steps have been taken by Lord Mayo’s successors in the 
Viceroyalty and their subordinates in divers provinces, to give the 
educated and unemployed classes something to do besides ruinous 
litigation. District committees manage the road cess and look after 
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schools. Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay have enlarged munici- 
palities of Europeans and natives, elected and not nominated, and 
divers municipalities have been developed in the interior, in 
populous bazaars or important stations. But all these and similar 
measures have been cautiously applied to places exceptionally 
favoured. Nothing has ever been tried or succeeded, in a whole- 
sale fashion. The late attempt to make over the village watch 
to the villagers has been a ridiculous failure. Lord Canning 
was the first to appoint influential natives to the post of 
honorary magistrates; and juries in criminal cases at sessions 
trials only came into force little more than twenty years ago, 
together with the new Penal Code and the Code of Procedure, 
and they have been rigidly confined to some eight or nine 
districts. All these measures have had to be carefully fenced, 
watched, and criticised, and, if they have been at all successful in 
spite of misadventures, the success is due to a proper measure of 
official interference and control. We challenge the movers of this 
Bill to show any instance in Indian history in which so vast a 
measure of administration has been handed over bodily to native 
agency and left to take its chance. 

Another grave error is the deliberate assumption of national 
qualities and the entire forgetfulness of recognised national 
defects. There is also a total misapprehension of the codes, 
written and unwritten, by which native society is governed. It is 
said, for instance, that village communities work well together for 
the collection of the land revenue, and that the Punchayat or jury 
of elders, is a well-tried institution for settling village disputes. 
But the answer to this is that village communities, such as exist 
in the North-West Provinces, are usually composed of one and 
the same agricultural caste; that they have long ceased -to exist in 
Bengal proper and are not found in other provinces; and that a 
jury of elders may be all very well for the adjudication of some 
offence against caste or rite, but would be utterly incompetent to 
look after material works, except a tank or two in their own 
quarter of the village. In fact, the rural community is still as 
clearly marked and sub-divided as the squares on a chess-board. 
There are, in Bengal for instance, whole villages and Mahallas or 
quarters of villages, occupied by separate castes or separate 
factions of castes. Every Bengal officer is familiar with such 
terms as Brahman bustee, Jeliya para, Tanti para, or the quarters 
inhabited by Brahmins, fishermen, weavers, and so forth. These 
men will turn out readily enough to use bamboos and spears in a 
boundary dispute. They will ruin themselves in litigation to excom- 
municate a rival set. Butno one has ever heard of their combining 
with others for any useful or material object that was to benefit a 
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large area, unless under the guiding hand of the cherisher of the 
poor, the asylum of the world—in plain English, the district 
magistrate. Even this benevolent despot has been sorely taxed to 
get his tank dug in the right place and his new road to be made in 
the right direction, owing to local squabbles and conflicting 
interests. It is idle to suppose that large Zemindars, Rajas, and 
Nawabs, who constitute the territorial aristocracy of the lower 
provinces, will take a constant interest in the management of these 
necessary works. Formerly this class used to dig enormous 
reservoirs or tanks for the benefit of their own souls and the 
comfort of villagers. It is notorious that the present generation 
of landed proprietors has allowed these monuments of an ‘“in- 
satiable benevolence” to fall into disrepair. The bulk of the 
agriculturalists and artisans are too much occupied with their 
own trades and professions, and too separated by strong and 
impregnable barriers to understand the theory of wholesome, 
active co-operation. It is perfectly true that, between the masses 
on the one hand and the influential landholder on the other, there 
has sprung up a very considerable class of educated and profes- 
sional men, who talk, write, dispute, and propound political 
maxims with great volubility and force, are active members of the 
legal profession, and fill Government offices with efficiency and 
credit. But these men have neither the physical training nor the 
natural aptitude for business of this kind. To look after gangs 
of coolies who are burning bricks, carrying wood, raising embank- 
ments, adjusting the rafters of a bridge, cutting a large drain to 
carry off superfluous water, and otherwise constructing or repairing 
local works, has hitherto been the duty of the magistrate or his 
assistant in a pith hat, aided by native subordinates whom he can 
himself discipline, pay, and control. Is it seriously contended 
that these sort of duties will be readily undertaken by Baboos, 
Vakils, and villagers, for nothing, in countless clusters of villages 
throughout all the extensive and populous districts which make up 
the Delta of Bengal. By the last census, the Lieutenant-Governor 
was found to be ruling over a population not much short of seventy 
millions. Who has made the remarkable discovery that this 
multitude have so suddenly altered in habits and constitution as 
to be fit for the exercise of irresponsible power? We do not dwell 
at length on the total absence of control over expenditure, and 
the probable waste of public funds without any results. It has 
taken two generations to root out the old and corrupt native judge 
and to replace him by a set of men of unimpeachable integrity. 
The police, though much improved by pay and prospects, still 
require to be looked after. But, unless the character of the native 
has undergone a total revolution in the last ten or fifteen years, 
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the only result of giving him uncontrolled license over pounds, 
ferries, roads, and other cesses, will be to perpetuate the corruption 
and venality which in other departments we are trying to root out. 
It would be simply opening thousands of doors and inviting 
villagers to walk in and “loot.” 

We have considered the native, and we now turn to the 
English element in the case. Hitherto, we repeat, no single 
measure of utility, reform, progress, or development has been 
effected in India without the guidance, the advice, the energy, and 
the impelling power of the district officer. It is just as certain as 
the fact, often ignored by Radicals, that all great political reforms 
in England, whether of 1640, of 1688, or of 1832, have been largely’ 
influenced and directed by a portion of the English aristocracy. 
The duties that gave Lord Lawrence such an interest in his work, 
and such a hold on the people, may be read of in his excellent 
biography. ‘‘ New tanks to be constructed, rivers to be bridged, 
to be turned into new courses or back into their old ones; new 
roads to be made ; new dispensaries, hospitals, schools, or jails to 
be built; lands to be cleared or drained; primeval forests to be 
felled or new ones to be planted ; new crops or new methods of cul- 
tivation to be introduced.” ‘‘ Who,” says Mr. Bosworth Smith 
pointedly, “is sufficient for these things?” Anglo-Indians used to 
reply, ‘‘ Men of the school of Lawrence and of Thomason.” The 
answer given by the Government of Lord Ripon is “‘ No; the village 
elder, the inveterate place-hunter, and the loquacious Baboo.” 
Then, further, the Government of India has hitherto invariably 
endeavoured to present itself in a double aspect to the conquered 
and subject race. It has come down like an avenging angel on 
anarchy, lawlessness, shameful customs, intolerable oppression, 
and violent crime. But it has also, in its milder and beneficent 
mood, arrested the spread of disease, built the school and the 
hospital, bridged the river, cleansed pollution, opened com- 
munication between one mart and another, fed the hungry, 
educated the ignorant, directed or developed the first feeble indica- 
tions of self-respect and self-help. In this two-fold aspect it has 
been admirably represented by the district officer. While more 
fortunate or more scholarly men have debated in Council, or 
written able minutes, or concocted clever despatches, the district 
magistrate has mitigated the harshness of a severe law or the 
incidence of an unpopular tax, and, without private ends to serve, 
has planned a series of material works which have largely bene- 
fited Brahman and Sudra, Englishman and Muhammadan, Raja 
and agriculturalist. In this capacity he is to work no longer. 
Sir Ashley Eden, before he quitted office, was prepared to try the 
experiment of local self-government, with the judicious proviso 
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that the magistrate of the district or of the sub-division should 
invariably be the chairman of the district or divisional board. 
Now, in Bengal there is to be no district board at all, and the 
magistrate is to look on helplessly at the action of countless 
unions and circles, without power to direct enterprise or to check 
the mismanagement and waste that affects him and every official 
alike. It is true that he is to have the power of suspending the 
action of a Board where he may deem it injurious to the public 
peace or the public health. But can there be anything more 
impolitic or absurd than to deprive an Indian magistrate of all 
power of initiation or direction, and to allow him only to appear 
on the scene when a committee becomes the focus of disloyal 
agitation, or its neglect and incapacity are the sources of epidemic 
disease ? And what is he to do when funds are wasted, works 
planned but never carried out, coolies strike because they are not 
paid, collecting-agents default, and rival unions of villages cannot 
agree in estimates, or members cease to give the most ordinary 
attention to unpaid work. To make the position of the excluded 
magistrate more invidious and ‘‘ anomalous,” there are to be paid 
inspectors under the Central Board at Calcutta and district 
engineers who, in some mysterious way, are to be consulted, and 
to furnish estimates and write reports. 

We can assure the authors of this legislative monstrosity that 
we have not met one single Anglo-Indian of character or emi- 
nence and of either political party, who does not view the 
project with incredulity, distrust, or bewilderment. We are 
morally certain that it would never have had the slightest appro- 
bation from Lord Lawrence. It may be remembered or the remem- 
brance will be revived by Lord Lawrence’s biography, that a late 
Viceroy was taken to task for having reversed the policy of six of 
his predecessors in respect to the guardianship of our frontier. 
Lord Ripon pleads the doctrine of evolution for a scheme which is 
an absolute reversal, in most of its features, of anything done from 
the time of Warren Hastings to the administration of Lord North- 
brook. The legacies of men who acquired, extended, recovered, 
and reconstructed our dominion, protest against it. All know- 
ledge of native character and proclivities gives no guarantee for the 
faithful exercise of these privileges and the discharge of these 
duties over such an enormous area. Every single step in any such 
direction has been effected by a judicious selection of time, place, 
and agency, by the personal example and constant supervision of 
Englishmen trained to sit at the desk and to ride across the 
country. We defy the most advanced Liberal to point to any 
measure to which the present scheme can bear the remotest 
analogy, that has succeeded on such a basis. To brandish tele- 
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grams from natives and to advert to petitions that the term of the 
Viceroy’s office be extended, is nothing to the point. Anyone who 
knows India knows that any number of signatures can be obtained 
for any conceivable object, by a little active wire-pulling and 
intrigue. The first duty of the Indian Government is to govern 
with firmness and conciliation, for the good of all classes, to 
maintain order, and to promote moral and material works by its 
own qualified officers, and gradually to lead the natives to take 
some interest in the public affairs. It is now broadly laid down 
that our primary duty is the political education of the people, 
and the relief of the regular administration by the enlistment of 
gratuitous agency. It may be fairly asked, what evidence of poli- 
tical capacity on such a scale has been ever shown by the natives, 
and what solid or lasting work has been ever done in India by 
persons who have not been paid for it in some shape or other? 
We are quite prepared to hear the usual commonplaces about 
the right to representation, the germs of self-government, and the 
national aspirations that ought not to be checked. We can even 
anticipate the scorn with which some fervid Liberal will criticise 
the utterances of a Conservative who is dull and stupid enough to 
insist that the political clock cannot keep the same time all over 
the world. But we believe that, putting aside questions of caste, 
agriculture, local trade, and manufacture, the opinion of a practised 
English gentleman as to what is good for the native commanity is 
worth more than all the speeches of budding Bengali orators. At 
any rate, it is certain that Lord Ripon’s measure is discredited 
and discountenanced by some of the most experienced of our local 
administrators. Here ex uno is the opinion of the Commissioner 
of the Presidency Division. Non meus hic sermo. A Commissioner, 
we should state, is a more important functionary than a French 
Prefect. He represents the Executive Government of three or 
four large districts which constitute his division. The Presidency 
Division comprises the districts of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, 
Nuddea, Moorshedabad, and Jessore ; all populous, rich, splendidly 
cultivated, lying in the immediate neighbourhood of the metropolis, 
studded with schools, colleges, and missionary stations, and 
peculiarly amenable to all civilising influences. The occupant 
of this post is Mr. J. Monro, long known as an active magistrate, 
and magistrates become Commissioners, not by seniority or lapse 
of time, but by reason of marked administrative talent and know- 
ledge of the people. All Indian reports are long, yet in a report 
of only fifty-nine paragraphs, not one of which is superfluous or 
without point, this gentleman effectively analyses, discredits, and 
tears the scheme to tatters. This suggestive document has seen 
the light in a native journal, The Reis and Rayyet. Mr. Monro 
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points to caste inequalities as opposed to government on a 
democratic basis; he argues that education, even in the Presidency 
Division, has not yet made such strides as to lead us to confer 
these extensive powers on the people without English guidance 
and direction; that the masses have not shown the smallest 
interest in any such scheme; that the elective principle is not 
suited to them and cannot be worked; that any local board, 
even if we get it, so far being representative, will be a pure 
oligarchy from which all Muhammadan interests must be excluded; 
that unpaid members will do no work or no work worth the cost ; 
that faction feeling will be developed and public interests put out 
of sight; that the funds will be jobbed away, or worse; that a 
district or subdivisional officer outside the board will exercise no 
wholesome control whatever, but that his power will be ascribed to 
vexatious interference; and, finally, that the scheme in its entirety 
will either not work at all, or will only work to the detriment of 
the masses and to the discredit of the Administration. 

To apply some practical test to the measure, we have taken from 
the best and latest authorities a few statistics. In the whole of 
British India, by great effort, judicious selection, and healthy 
official encouragement, we have managed to create 880 municipali- 
ties, and to vest them with the management of something less 
than two millions sterling. In the Presidency Commissionership 
of Bengal alone there are, as we have said, four large districts. 
The number of towns and villages in these districts amounts, by 
the most accurate and recent calculation, to 19,921. We have 
shown, also, that it is proposed to create a union or vestry, in 
English phrase, within each radius of two miles. Villages are 
large and small, contiguous to each other, or separated by immense 
plains, rivers, nullahs, and streams. But supposing that we could 
cram, on an average, ten irregular and sprawling villages into 
each union, we should find, dividing the above total by that 
number, that we had created 1,992 unions in this one division 
alone, and there are eight others in the Bengal Government, 
comprising altogether more than 250,000 towns, villages, and 
hamlets. We ask if the legislators have ever seriously set them- 
selves to make the ordinary calculation and to marshal the 
statistics which ought to be made, not by a powerful Government, 
but by the promoter of a speculative company in the city, to light 
Teheran with gas or to furnish Yarkand with good water. 

We must now sum up the objections to this scheme heralded 
with so much pomp. Those who have spent more than a quarter 
of a century in honest efforts devoted to the furtherance of 
material works, of education, of legislative and administrative 
reforms, and have stood up for humble rights against lawless 
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encroachment, can afford to be perfectly indifferent to any 
animadversions on their supposed preference for European prestige 
over native advancement. It is in the highest degree improbable 
that village populations, with their social and religious strata, 
split up into rival castes and factions, separated from each other 
by barriers far more solid and irremovable than any which 
separate Republicans from Royalists, Churchmen from Dissenters, 
and Teutons from Celts, would ever combine to administer local 
funds in connection with larger schemes affecting the whole 
district. No great administrative reform has as yet succeeded 
anywhere in India unless under the guidance of magistrates 
and Commissioners. The duty of making roads, bridges, and 
other material works, properly belongs as much to the Englishman 
as the catching of Dacoits or the punishment of highway robbery ; 
and you cannot take from him one part of his main work without 
impairing his efficiency in every other. The virtue of native 
associations has never been scrupulous integrity in the disbursement 
of public funds. No previous Viceroy, Lieutenant-Governor, or 
Chief Commissioner has ever thought that the community would 
be benefited by being cut adrift from all due supervision, or has 
ever vested bodies of natives with independent action except under 
certain safeguards. No such project has ever been carried against 
the advice of those who are generally responsible for its 
working. If the plan fails, and we cannot but predict its failure, 
it will throw back native improvement for another half century, 
and must inflict a grievous blow on the highest authorities in 
India for their want of sagacity and discernment, their choice of 
instruments, and their ignorance of native character. If it succeeds 
at all, it will succeed at the cost of much that lends attractiveness 
to the life of a district officer and presents him to Hindus and 
Muhammadans in the light of a guide and a benefactor, while it 
will seriously affect the credit and stability of our dominion 
and our hold on the attachment and loyalty of the people. 


W. S. Seron-Karr. 
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As this article only claims to be a plain story of personal 
experiences, I make no apology if I sometimes obtrude my own 
personality into the narrative. Where my information is derived 
at second hand, I shall give it for the interest which it possesses 
as showing the opinions of my informants, and not necessarily 
because I believe those opinions to be accurate. If these pages 
should at any time come into the hands of any inhabitant of 


Street, who sees himself described in them, (and books do 
get into strange places sometimes,) I ask him whether he thinks 
a picture of the street would be complete without him; and, if I 
have unintentionally hurt his feelings, I beg that he will come and 
receive my excuses. 

I had long wished to become acquainted with that section of the 
community from which the criminals of the violent unskilled kind 
come; the men who never go to a church, who do not put their 
money in savings banks, or join provident clubs, who do not 
belong to working men’s institutes, do not go to museums, take no 
interest in politics, even of the revolutionary sort, have no homes, 
and are not represented in Parliament. This wish I saw an 
opportunity in the autumn before last of carrying into effect. I 
therefore determined to migrate from the West End of London 
and make my home in a street in the East End, which I knew 
by repute as having the best claim to the title of the worst street 
in London. I had only twice walked through the street, and the 
first time I was warned by a policeman, as I turned down into it, to 
“look out where I was going to,” and the second time I was 
advised by a man, as I was leaving it, ‘“‘ not to come there again.” 
These two incidents had made me think that I had found the place 
I wanted, and I was confirmed in my opinion by finding that when 
I enquired the way to it, I was usually asked if I knew what sort 
of place it was, and that in a neighbourhood where most of the 
streets were bad. Several are very bad, but Street is pre- 
eminently the worst. I-thought that the only way to get an insight 
into the life, and an appreciation of the point of view of the 
“criminal classes” by whom this street is almost exclusively 
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inhabited, was to live constantly among them and meet them on 
their own ground. I hoped in this way to become saturated, as it 
were, with the local feeling and ideas. 

The street is about three hundred yards long, and connects two 
larger streets. It is dirty, ill-paved, and ill-lighted, and is only 
just wide enough for one vehicle. All the houses, which are dirty 
and out of repair, are, with the exception of a few which are let 
out as furnished apartments of the lowest possible kind, registered 
lodging-houses, and contain from ten to a hundred beds. Over 
the doors, which generally stand open, are written the words 
** Registered Lodging House,” and the name of the house, and on 
a canvas screen in front of the lower part of the windows is a notice 
that a bed may be had for fourpence a night. Through the open 
door, where at nearly all hours of the day or night are lounging 
two or three ill-dressed men, can be seen the kitchen or common 
sitting-room, and, if the weather is fine, there are often some men 
or women lying along the pavement, as one sees them in the 
country on the grass by the roadside, when they are on their 
summer tramp. 

Having satisfied myself that this street would suit my purpose, 
I walked down it one night with a man who knew the neighbour- 
hood, to look for B., who, my guide told me, owned about a dozen 
registered lodging-houses, hoping that I could obtain a lease of one 
of them from him. As B. afterwards became my landlord, and is 
a fair type of the lodging-house proprietor, I will allow myself to 
describe him rather fully. He had begun his career, I was told, 
as a street oyster-seller—that, at all events, was his ostensible 
trade—and, though entirely uneducated, had already made a 
considerable fortune. I had a striking proof of his want of 
education by finding that the lease which he eventually granted 
me was signed with a cross instead of a signature. We found 
him leaning against a doorway, personally superintending, at ten 
o’clock at night, two men, who, he told us, had been working for 
him for two shillings a-day since six o’clock that morning, and 
were not going to knock off till midnight. Fact and fiction were 
curiously mixed in the popular opinion about B. His personal 
strength, and long acquaintance with the street and most of its 
inhabitants, made him feared as much as he was disliked. He told 
me one evening, as we sat smoking together some months after- 
wards in his room (the bed not touched since he had got up that 
morning), that though his house had been broken into, he had 
never been robbed himself in the street, though he had for years 
carried a gold watch and chain. 

** Perhaps you would like to see some of my things, governor ?” 
he added, and, going to a drawer, pulled out several massive gold 
VoL. I. 15 
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chains and rings. ‘ Annie, my dear,” he said, going to the door 
and calling downstairs, ‘‘ What did I give for this chain?” 

gave four pounds.” 

“Yes, governor, and it would be cheap at twenty. Take it in 
your hands, take it in your hands.” Then, stooping under the bed, 
he drew out clothes-baskets containing silver and copper pieces: 
“This is what I get from the lodgers; but it don’t pay like 
it did.” 

It was told of him that he would sometimes go into one of his 
lodging-houses with a handful of sovereigns loose in his coat 
pocket, and would throw them in a heap on the table and dare 
any man in the room to touch one. The suspiciousness of his 
nature was curiously shown by his morbid distrust of doctors, 
whom he would rarely consent to see, though he had bad health 
and a great dread of death. 

His broad chest and short powerful figure, his dirty clothes, his 
pale face with a large sensual mouth, small cunning eyes, and a 
chin that always seemed to have been shaved the day before 
yesterday, made up an exterior as well adapted as was his 
character to the part of a landlord in Street. He had 
been born there, and lived there all his life. He told me he had 
never been more than twenty miles out of London. 

To return to my narrative. The object of my visit having been 
explained to him, B. offered to show me over one of his houses, 
and the one he selected eventually became my property. As all 
“common” or ‘registered’ lodging-houses are on much the 
same plan, a description of this one may not be out-of place. 

Passing the outer door, we found ourselves opposite a little 
window in a recess, where the “deputy,” or manager, sits to 
collect the fourpences for the night’s lodging, and where he keeps 
the food which he sells to the lodgers. Passing through the 
second door, we entered a moderate-sized low ‘‘ kitchen,’ where 
about twenty men and women were sitting on long wooden benches, 
or standing round the fire. An enormous red-hot coke fire, two or 
three feet wide and about a foot and a half high, and a flaring 
gas-jet, cast a cheerful light over the room, making even the dirty 
white-washed walls and bare boards look comfortable and home- 
like. Plain long deal tables and benches were set round the room. 
On the chimney-piece were several tin tea-pots, and in a cupboard 
the coarse plates and cups and saucers for the free use of the 
lodgers. 

Underground was the washing-place and coke cellar, on the 
first floor (over the kitchen, and a little back room where the 
deputy slept) were the beds for the couples, and above that a large 
dormitory for single men, containing sixteen beds. A bedstead 
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and bedding, including a palliasse and mattress, three sheets, three 
*‘ blankets,” and a pillow, are bought for rather less than a pound, 
so that no large capital is required to set up a Registered Lodging 
House. All the bedding is stamped in several places with the words, 
“Stolen from B.’s,” or whatever the name of the landlord may 
be, and is very seldom made away with. In the first-floor room 
each couple was partitioned off by boarding about seven feet high, 
leaving a foot between the top of the partition and the ceiling. 
The law against taking in more than the number of beds for which 
the house is registered is strictly obeyed, as the Lodging House 
Inspector may come in at any hour in the night and see that the 
regulations are not being broken. Nocturnal visits are also, of 
course, made by the detectives and police when they are looking 
for anybody who is likely to be found in a common lodging-house. 
When a capture of this kind is made, resistance is seldom or 
never attempted; the prisoner’s friends, if they are roused up by 
the noise or by the flash of the detective’s lantern in their faces, 
bid him good-bye, or tell him to come and see them when he comes 
out, and in another minute are asleep again, perhaps to dream 
that their turn has come. 

We came downstairs again, said ‘‘ good night” to B., and a week 
afterwards the lease was in my possession, my solicitor assuring 
me that, considering the nature of the property, the house was in 
a fair state of repair. A week was spent in white-washing and 
cleaning, and the house was ready. The removal of the partitions 
on the first floor had revealed a very curious state of things, 
though the top floor, where the single men had slept, was certainly 
quite as numerously infested. Nests of thirty or forty of these 
pests could be seen huddled together against the junction of wall 
and ceiling, and yet my house was no worse than others, and, so 
potent is custom, that I was never able to discover anybody whose 
sleep was disturbed by this cause. 

I appointed a young Irishman, who was stopping in a neigh- 
bouring lodging-house, as ‘‘ manager,” and the man who had 
been the deputy when my house was a lodging-house, was engaged 
to act as ‘“‘chucker out” on grave emergencies, and as general 
adviser. This man was very well known, and liked as‘much as 
feared. Big, burly, and good-natured, he enjoyed a good story, 
used language no filthier than his neighbours, and was not 
quarrelsome when drunk. He was much astonished when I 
unfolded my plan to him. I explained that I was going to 
throw my house open free to anybody who liked to come, every 
evening from eight to twelve. That the ground-floor would be ' 
the reading-room, the first floor would be used for playing cards, 
or other games, and the top room for boxing or dancing, or 
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anything they liked. I said that there would be no rules at all, 
and that the men were to do exactly as they pleased. My idea 
was, though I did not say so to him, first to accustom the men to 
coming, and then, when they had become so used to dropping in 
that the loss of it would be felt by them, gradually to attempt the 
introduction of a few rules restrictive of foul language, violence, 
and gambling. The astonishment of the chucker-out culminated 
when I told him that I was going to sleep in his old bed-room, and 
for some time he persisted that I was joking. When I had con- 
vinced him that I was serious, he predicted that I should certainly 
die from the bad air and the damp. When I took him into the 
room, and showed him that the wet rotting walls and blue-mouldy 
_ ceiling had been covered, to a great extent, with clean white-wash, 
that the rotten boards, with the holes in them where the rats used 
to come up, had been replaced by new ones, and that a red-hot 
stove was fast drying up the damp, he said that I might perhaps 
live there without getting ill, but that, ‘‘ strike him blind,” the 
“boys” would certainly break in and carry off everything they 
could carry. Iam bound to admit that he had the satisfaction of 
knowing afterwards that this prediction was twice fulfilled. 

The house being now ready, I ordered beds for myself and the 
manager, tables and benches, a dozen packs of cards, dominoes, 
drafts, and newspapers. Mindful of the caution I had received, I 
furnished my own room in the simplest manner. A deal table, 
two chairs, the commonest possible breakfast crockery, and a few 
books ; no carpet or table-linen. The only thing now left to do was 
to go round to all the lodging-houses in the street, and to some in 
the neighbouring streets, and, after obtaining leave from the depu- 
ties, to go into the kitchens and announce my intentions. I said, 
after apologising for the intrusion, that the old lodging-house 
would be open the next night and every night, from eight to twelve, 
as a Free and Easy Club, and that cards, games, and papers would 
be provided, and that they were to make themselves at home and 
do just what they liked, and there was nothing to pay. In the 
small houses the announcement was received with surprised indif- 
ference; in the large ones, with a good deal of interest and some 
applause. 

I felt some doubt myself whether many would come, but my 
** chucker-out” said [ need not be afraid about that, “they will 
come right enough, governor.” 

Next evening the manager and I, having put everything in order, 
and lit the great fire, waited with some nervousness for the 
neighbouring church clock to strike eight. We saw from the first- 
floor windows that a considerable crowd had collected outside, and, 
when the doors were thrown open, in they flocked. It was evident 
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at once that the right class had come; I had succeeded so far, I 
had reached the lowest stratum of society. The first restraint 
having worn off, and curiasity about the house being satisfied, they 
made up their parties and were soon sitting about playing games 
and cards, reading the papers, smoking, and arguing. By half- 
past eight there must have been 150 men in the rooms, and in the 
course of the evening about 500 had looked in. It was difficult to 
guess the number at all accurately, as the same men would be 
constantly going out for a drink and coming back, and, as their 
faces were at that time all strange to me, it was impossible to know 
whether a fresh arrival had been in before or not. The ‘‘ chucker- 
out” was present nearly all the time, but his services in that 
capacity were not required, and the only part that he took in the 
proceedings was to express to me at every opportunity his astonish- 
ment at what he considered my extraordinary conduct, and to keep 
the ball rolling by calling out at frequent intervals, in a thick but 
powerful voice, ‘‘Go it! do as yer like!” generally concluding 
with, ‘‘ Well, this is the ruammest go I ever heard of.” 

Towards the end of the evening I asked him whether he thought 
as many would come the next night. 

“Strike me blind if this will not be known all over London 
to-morrow. There will be more here to-morrow night.” When 
twelve o’clock struck, he called out, ‘‘Time’s up, boys!” and ina 
few minutes they were all out. 

‘‘Well, governor, what do you think of them?” asked the 
chucker-out, when the doors were shut. 

I said they seemed a nice civil set of fellows, and instanced one 
man in particular as respectable. 

“Nice! ah, they are nice,” he remarked, with a laugh, and a 
peculiar emphasis. ‘‘ Why, that man you were speaking of is one 
of the worst of the whole lot. I reckon he has spent more than 
twenty years of his life where he did not have to pay anything for 
his lodging. They are planning now, some of them, how to get 
into your room.” 

“But they would not dare,” I said, ‘to break in when I am 
there.” 

“Don’t you be too clever, governor. You see, they have to be 
quick, or some one will be in before them, and collar the whole 
lot.” 

With this rather disquieting remark he left, and I sat for a long 
time talking with the manager, and planning improvements in 
details. His bedroom consisted of the end of the first-floor room 
boarded off, and was immediately over mine. He was very anxious 
that I should have a wire carried up through the ceiling to com- 
municate by a bell with his room, but he said that he was a light 
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sleeper and would wake up instantly if there was any noise. He 
was a typical young Irishman, with his full share of the national 
characteristics. He considered that he owed his life to me, and 
for this and other reasons I had the most complete confidence in 
his fidelity. As the circumstance alluded to has an interest as 
showing one of the unpleasant aspects of lodging-house life, I will 
allow myself to digress while I tell it. I had made his acquaint- 
ance several weeks before, and knew that he was in great distress 
through want of work. One evening, after not having seen him 
for several nights, I found him sitting by the fire in a Working 
Men’s Club, which he had just joined, with hjs face buried in his 
hands. In attempting to answer me, he fell, half fainting, on the 
floor. His appearace was horrible; his face without a tinge of 
colour in it, his cheek-bones protruding from his sunk cheeks, 
half-shut dazed eyes, and bloodless lips. I asked him if he 
was hungry, and he whispered, “No.” Had he had any food 
that day? ‘‘No.” Had he had any the day before? ‘“ No.” 
Where had he been the previous night? “In the streets.” Had 
I not happened to meet him, he would have passed that night, 
too, in some quiet corner, and would have been found, as so many 
are found, dead from cold and starvation in the morning. He had 
slept several times in the casual ward, and had made up his mind 
never to do it again. He spoke of the casual ward with indigna- 
tion and horror, and preferred (with his vitality weakened by want 
and misery) the chance, or even the certainty, of dying in the 
streets. 

Living alone and surrounded by criminals, where I could 
trust no one, and believe nothing, disbelief in him would have 
made the life almost intolerable. 

The first night passed in my new house was a very bad one. 
The strangeness of the situation, and the noises in the next house, 
prevented my having any real sleep. My bed-room windows, 
which were on the ground-floor, looked over a_ five-foot wall 
straight into the kitchen of the next lodging-house, and as there 
were several panes of glass broken in their windows, sometimes 
imperfectly patched with paper, and as, moreover, I had to keep 
my window open from a fear of the fumes of my coke stove, every 
sound was audible. All night long men were coming in or going 
out, and their loud laughter or muttered tones were equally fatal 
to sleep. I had, of course, no revolver, but I felt sure that no one 
could get in through the window without my hearing it. I had a 
box of matches ready by my bed-side, and I argued that if I struck 
one before they had got in, and told them in a quiet tone to go 
away, they would certainly abandon their intention, and jump 
back as quick as they could over the wall which divided the 
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narrow little back yard which lay between my bed-room and the 
next house. After two or three nights I‘slept almost as soundly 
as if I had been in the best, instead of the worst, street in the 
town, and was only disturbed by exceptional incidents. Two or 
three times I was awoke by appalling shrieks of murder, and 
many times by fights in the next kitchen. One night I had only 
just gone to sleep when I was awoke by loud yells of ‘“ Help! 
help!” followed by a shriek and a heavy fall. Jumping up, I saw 
by the dim red light of the coke fire (the gas is usually turned out 
about one or two o’clock), a woman lying on the floor, her hair 
undone and her face covered with blood ; the deputy and another 
man, whose “ missus” she was, were stooping over her. This 
man told me afterwards that he had always given her plenty of 
money when he had it, and the least she could do for him was to 
have his supper ready when he came in, and make things com- 
fortable. Instead of that, she used to spend all his money on 
drink, and when he came in late at night, tired and hungry, would 
give him torrents of abuse and no supper. He said he could not 
stand it any more, and had “ given her the sack,” and was going 
to make trial of another. I often heard it said that the more a 
man knocked a woman about, the better she liked him, and this 
theory was certainly carried outin practice, judging by the number 
of black eyes among the women, though, of course, there were also 
very frequent tights among the women themselves. This violence 
of the men has its redeeming point, though it is a horrible and 
sickening thing to see. What woman would not prefer an occa- 
sional blow to a perpetual course of sarcasm, veiled sneers, or 
scolding? <A black eye is better than a sore heart. Constant 
recriminations, perpetual nagging, and covert allusions are more 
apt to kill affection than a torrent of violent abuse, followed by 
a few kicks or blows in the face. A sudden outburst of passion 
and physical cruelty has this advantage over verbal reproaches 
and mental cruelty—the man, after it is over, feels he has more 
to make up for, and the woman is more ready to forgive. She 
likes to see his strength, even when it is exerted on herself, and 
his kindness, when he does show it, has the marvellous force of 
contrast. 

In other parts of London if a street assault is committed, the 
first idea is to call the police, but here that would be the last 
thing that would be thought of. Each man looks after himself, 
and thinks it no business of his to interfere with anyone else. So 
far is this let-alone spirit carried, that I believe a woman might 
be kicked to death without anyone interfering. Violence was 
nearly always confined to nature’s weapons. I only remember 
hearing of one case of stabbing, and in that instance most 
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people’s sympathy would be on the side of the stabber. One of 
the lodgers in a small lodging-house on the opposite side of the 
street was a notorious bully, and one evening, with no provoca- 
tion beyond having been refused a drink of tea, threw the scalding 
contents of the tea-pot into the face of the boy who had refused 
him the drink. The boy instantly snatched up a knife and ran 
it through the hand which the man threw up to guard his body. 
The boy moved into another lodging-house, the man walked off to 
have his hand dressed at the hospital, and no more notice was 
taken of it. 

I was at first agreeably surprised, as any stranger would be, by 
their good manners. When they were on their good behaviour 
there was, for the most part, nothing in their conduct to make 
one suppose they were the rough characters that they really were. 
Appearances were often so deceptive, that I was, particularly at 
first, constantly making the most flagrant mistakes in my estimate 
of them. A career of crime seemed to affect some men and 
not others. Some were unmistakable. They would never by 
any chance look one straight in the face, and were incapable of a 
hearty laugh. Fear seemed always present with them. Others, on 
the other hand, whose criminal record was as black, seemed not 
at all the worse for it. Give them good clothes, and they would 
have passed for honest working men; change their circumstances, 
and they would give up robbery. 

Of this character was a man, who, after hearing a lecture given 
in the club, came up to me and asked me if I thought the lecturer, 
who had spoken of America as a field for emigration, would help 
him to get out there. This man was only thirty-seven years old, 
and had spent over twenty years of his life in prison. He said 
that he was sick of the life he had been leading, but that unless 
he could get sent out of the country he was certain that he would 
get locked up again. He was so well known, he said, to the police, 
that if a robbery was committed, and he was anywhere near the 
place at the time, he would be arrested, previous convictions 
proved against him, and sent to prison. The prospect of another 
seven years was so constantly before his eyes, that he was actually 
afraid to go out, and his fear so infected me that I hardly let him 
out of my sight until he started. An amusing incident occurred 
as we drove to the station from which he was to start for 
Liverpool. 

**You see that tall well-dressed man,” he said, ‘‘ with a cane 
and an eye-glass, coming this way, smoking a cigar? That’s 
‘long Charley,’ as they call him. I saw him last in Prison.” 

Just then there was a block in the street, and “‘ long Charley ” 
met his eye. In an instant the whole expression of his face 
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changed; my emigrant’s nod of recognition had changed, as by 
magic, the sauntering gentleman into the slinking convict. Long 
Charley’s was the last familiar face which he saw in London. I 
had a letter from him a year afterwards from Canada, in which he 
said that he had got into good work, but had had an accident, and 
would be glad if I would lend him ten dollars; he wished to be 
remembered to my manager and all“ the boys” in the club. His 
friends in Street were all agreed about the desirability of 
getting him out of the country, and were glad to hear he was 
doing well. They were all sure that he really wished to “ go 
straight,” and were equally convinced, as he was himself, that if he 
stopped in England he would get into prison whether he had done 
anything to deserve it or not. 

As a rule, I found that the men whose hang-dog proclaimed 
them what they were, were reticent about their histories, but those 
who had none of the prison taint about them had usually no hesi- 
tation in giving me the details of their convictions. It was difficult 
always to understand their stories exactly, as just at the critical 
point they would use some words of which I could not catch the 
meaning; and the point of many a joke, which they seemed to 
consider excellent, was lost upon me in this way. My own 
remarks, too, would sometimes create great amusement when I 
had no intention of being funny, from my having used some word 
or phrase which had quite a different meaning to them from that 
which I had intended. One of these unexpected bursts of merriment 
occurred in the lecture of which I have spoken above. The 
lecturer was speaking of tea-drinking in China, and on mentioning 
the Chinese word to express the custom of using the old tea-leaves 
a second time, was disconcerted by roars of laughter from all parts 
of the room, and shouts of a monosyllabic word, which I have 
forgotten. It was explained to him that they were amused at the 
Chinese having the same practice as themselves, and the word 
which they shouted out was the slang term to express the same 
thing. 

Of course, all the evenings did not pass off so quietly as the first 
one, but as a general rule the little disturbances were quite 
harmless. Sometimes two or three drunken women would make a 
rush in and try to get upstairs; but there were always plenty of 
men willing to push them out, and sometimes a man would come 
in drunk, and there would be a little bloodshed before he was got 
out. Sometimes after a drunkard had been expelled he would 
come back with some friends and renew the row on a larger scale. 
The worst instance of this was on the second night after Christ- 
mas, when I had foolishly opened the club instead of keeping it 
shut for Christmas week. A powerful man, nicknamed “ Onions,” 
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came in half drunk, and began a quarrel with another man called 
** Yorkshire” (nearly all the men are known by nick-names—even 
their nearest friends often do not know their real names) about his 
sister, whom he said his antagonist had kicked about the street. 
The answer was, that the girl had struck him first, and that if 
Onions said much more about it he would do it to her again and 
serve him the same. We tried to get Onions out of the house, 
but he said he was all right, and sat down again. In a minute or 
two he jumped up, poured out a torrent of the filthiest abuse, and 
in another instant received a crushing blow on the face, which sent 
him reeling over a form on to his head on the floor. After rolling 
each other about, and covering themselves with dust and blood, 
they were separated, and Onions was hustled out into the street, 
while Yorkshire, who was at first frantic with passion, gradually 
cooled down, and presently went upstairs to have a game at 
twenty-fives. Soon after I went out to smoke a pipe in a neigh- 
bouring lodging-house, and, coming back half an hour after, was 
told, as I went into the house, that there had been murder com- 
mitted upstairs. Going up, I found the whole room in confusion, 
windows smashed, the lights turned out, and the room perfectly 
empty. I was much relieved, on turning up the gas, not to see 
a dead body on the floor. On going down again, I found my 
manager, who told me what had happened. Onions had come 
back, after being expelled, with three other friends, who had gone 
upstairs, rushed at Yorkshire, as he sat playing cards, knocked 
him over, jumped on him, kicked him in the face, &e. Yorkshire 
struggled frantically, yelled to them to let him get up and he 
would settle the whole lot of them. Tables and benches were 
knocked down, windows broken, wild uproar and confusion. Mean- 
time my manager had rushed to the head of the street and called 
a policeman, who blew his whistle, which brought two others, and 
all three ran down the street, and into my house, and upstairs. 
Quiet was soon restored, and one of them remarked, as he left the 
house, ‘‘ | wonder you chaps cannot behave yourselves when a place 
like this is opened for you.” 

The police in that neighbourhood have a hard life. One of them, 
soon after this, was walking down the street alone, when a man, 
who was waiting for him in a doorway, slipped softly out behind 
him and hit him a tremendous blow on the head with a heavy 
kitchen poker. He was in the hospital, I heard, three months 
afterwards, and I never learnt whether he eventually recovered or 
not. The policeman had caught this man in some trifling mis- 
demeanour, and had told him ‘ he would not run him in this time, 
he would get him for something better than that before long.” 
This was, I believe, the sole reason for the assault. I could never 
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learn who the man was, though I was told I had played whist 
with him several times in the club, and he was never seen in 
the street again. 

If the police had used my house as a post of observation, as one 
detective wished to do, he could have made a great many captures. 
The worst hour for robberies is between twelve and one, after the 
public-houses have disgorged their customers, and while they are 
standing about the doorways of the lodging houses, or talking 
in groups in the street, before going to bed. At that time it 
would be a considerable risk for a stranger to walk there alone, 
and of all the nights in the week Saturday night is the worst. 
Nearly all the men have some occupation—they are casual dock- 
labourers, or market porters, or work at the fish market, or are 
tinkers, or street hawkers, or beggars, and only resort to robbery 
with violence (there are few or no professional burglars or pick- 
pockets in this street—they are a very superior class by comparison) 
when business is bad; and, therefore, if they have no money on 
Saturday night, they want some to carry them over Sunday. 
There is this further reason, that on Saturday night they may 
catch a working man going home the worse for drink with the 
remains of his week’s wages. 

I asked my manager to watch on four consecutive Saturday 
nights, between twelve and one, from the top windows, and he 
reported to me that in those four hours he had seen twelve 
robberies committed, or an average of three for each night. 
Some of them, he said, were so heartless and so brutal that he 
could have cried for rage and pity. The police do not profess to 
patrol the street, but to have men stationed at the outlets of this 
and the neighbouring streets, and I was informed that one or two 
should be on guard at each end of the street, but this was not done. 
I never thought myself in danger of being robbed except on one 
occasion, though I have often been jostled by men pretending to 
be drunk, who have felt the outside of my pockets while pretend- 
ing to lean against me for support. I have also been asked 
quite candidly by a man whether I carried a watch, ‘ because I'll 
have it, governor, if you do.” My manager was also often con- 
sulted on this point, and his answer was, that I did, a double- 
barrelled one, an untrue but, perhaps, a not unwise answer. 
This candid thief was, perhaps, the most dangerous character 
in the street. He had a violent antipathy to my manager because 
he had informed me of his having taken away some packs of 
cards and broken some windows; he had not thought that he 
would dare to tell of him [‘‘ As if I would not treat him the same 
as the others,” as the manager indignantly remarked]. He had 
a reputation for being rather free with his knife, and as he had 
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sworn that he would “ do for ” the manager, and had also declared 
that he would burn the house down one night when we were 
asleep, it was with feelings of considerable relief that we heard of 
his conviction for five years’ penal servitude. One evening, 
shortly before his arrest, I was a little afraid of seeing his knife 
used. He had been very quarrelsome over the cards, and ended 
by striking a small quiet-looking elderly man who had been play- 
ing against him. This man, though his assailant did not know it, 
was a retired light-weight prize fighter, and the manager, who 
did know it, agreed with remarkable good will to their adjourning 
to the top room to fight it out, nor did I make any objection. 
Everybody rushed upstairs, seconds were appointed, a ring was 
made, and after two rounds the fight ended in the way we wished. 
He did not come into the club again for a week, and when he did 
he behaved himself better. There was a policeman whom he said 
he would be hung for one of these days, and it is not at all im- 
probable that he might have been. I saw in the paper, two 
months ago, that a warder at Dartmoor was nearly killed by a 
man named —, who hit him on the head with the edge of a 
spade. The name agreed with that which the man gave at his 
trial, and, on enquiry, I find that it is the same man. I cannot 
doubt that the policeman against whom he had a grudge, as well 
as the manager, had a rather narrow escape. 

At first I was very particular about not carrying any money, 
thinking that if I were attacked once, and nothing was found on 
me, I should be secure from molestation in future. Cantabit 
vacuus coram latrone viator ; if they knew I had nothing on me, I 
should be safe. I never felt much uneasiness in walking about 
with men whom I knew. My manager, however, thought differ- 
ently, and cautioned me very earnestly against two men in 
particular. He admitted that they would not dare to rob me 
themselves, but he said they would be likely to concert arrange- 
ments for their friends to rob me; perhaps make a show of helping 
me to defend myself, and share the plunder afterwards. The 
occasion to which I have referred above as the only one in which I 
knew that I was in imminent danger of being attacked, was when 
I was coming back home at two in the morning. On turning down 
into my street, I passed two strangers standing at the corner, who 
were whispering together as I approached. The street was entirely 
deserted except for two other men, who stepped out of a doorway 
as soon as I was well past the first pair, whose footsteps I heard, 
at the same moment, overtaking me. As the second pair came 
near me in the dimly-lighted street, I saw that they were strangers 
to me, and there was no policeman at the head of the street. The 
four men and I all met at my door, and the manager, hearing the 
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rattle of my latch-key which I was holding ready in my hand, ran 
to open the door. The men looked exceedingly awkward as they 
muttered a response to my good-night, and the manager, after 
congratulating me on my escape, could not forego his opportunity 
of pointing the moral, beginning with “ Now is it not right what I 
have told you? If I had not run to the door,” &c. &e. 

The faces of the regular frequenters of the club were, of course, 
soon well known to me, but these were not very numerous, 
probably not more than a hundred at any one time, though, of 
course, there were very many more who looked in occasionally. A 
very large number were taken up from time to time; a detective, 
who came to see me one evening by appointment at a place in the 
neighbourhood, and made several propositions which I could not 
accept, told me that in fourteen years he had taken over a 
thousand cases out of my street. A great many, for various 
reasons, shifted their quarters to another part of the town, and a 
great many died. Their life requires an exceptionally strong 
physique. Insufficient food, short sleep, exposure to weather, 
drink, and bad air, kill many of them long before their time. The 
air in my house was sometimes remarkably foul. Imagine a long 
low room filled with men, many of whom, I believe, never wash at 
all, and never change their clothes, the floor giving evidence of 
their habit of chewing tobacco, the ceiling dotted with the chewed 
fragments, all the windows shut, a good deal of smoking, and an 
enormous red-hot fire, and some idea may be got of what the 
quality of the air was. 

In the lodging-house kitchens it was not quite so bad, because 
the crowd was not nearly so great, but even there it was often very 
foul. 

Want of sleep must be another great cause of illness. There 
was one very quiet, respectable-looking, though extraordinarily 
ragged man, who invariably went to sleep gs soon as he came into 
the club, never spoke a word to anyone, and never left till closing 
time. The deputy at the house where he stayed when he had 
money, told me he had walked the streets for about twenty nights 
in the last month. 

This walking the streets for a night is not quite so bad as it 
sounds. A regular frequenter of a lodging-house would be often 
allowed to sit by the kitchen fire till one o’clock, even if he had not 
the fourpence to pay for his lodging, and at four he would begin 
again the heart-breaking business of looking for work. The com- 
plete freedom of a lodging-house life has many charms which go 
far to compensate for its hardships. The lodging-house man is 
absolutely his own master, and has absolutely no ties. He has no 
property except what he has on his back; and when he goes out in 
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the morning, there is no reason why he should come back to his 
old house rather than to any other in some different part of London. 
He can go to look for work, or not, just as he likes; he can go 
when he likes, and leave off when he chooses. If he is tired he 
can stop in bed ; if it is wet he can stop in-doors In the evening 
he hears and tells the fortunes of the day, eats his tea, and has his 
pipe in the kitchen by the side of the fire, visits the public-houses 
with his friends, or goes to a music-hall or a sparring match. This 
is the bright side of the picture. If work is scarce, he is out 
looking for it all day in vain. His friends, who are mostly very 
generous with their money when they have it to give, are as badly 
off as he is. When night comes, he tries to persuade the deputy to 
trust him for the fourpence for his night’s lodging, but the deputy 
cannot afford to do that, and has let him sit by the fire so often 
that he must put a stop to it; so for that night he walks about the 
streets, sits in doorways, or lies in corners, and at four in the 
morning resumes his search for work. All day long he is looking 
for it; tired, cold, hungry, and perhaps wet as well. When night 
comes again, if he has no pride, which the best of them have, he 
probably goes into the casual ward. If he will not stoop to that, 
and finds none of his friends to help him, and cannot pick up a 
little money honestly, he will probably come by it dishonestly. In 
his tired and despairing condition he will commit his robbery in a 
bungling manner, and will be carried off by triumphant justice to 
await his trial. But when times are good he is thoroughly happy. 
He has no ambition to ‘‘ rise,” because he is happy as he is. If he 
is in good health, the noise, drunkenness, and fighting in his 
lodging-house amuse him. The foul air and dirt do not distress 
him. The utter want of privacy never strikes him as a drawback ; 
that he is never alone by day or night seems to him an unmixed 
gain. ‘‘ Company kills care,” as they say. 

With this representation of the bright side of lodging-house life 
Street I must, for the present, bring my remarks to a 
close. The life was so novel and so varied that I have found it 
impossible to say all that I wish within the limits of an article, 
but I hope on a future occasion to fill in some of the blanks in the 
picture, and to supplement the description of first impressions by 
tracing the subsequent fortunes of the club, and giving some 
account of the opinions which were formed by the residence of a 
year and a half in Street. 

If, in my desire to avoid the exaggeration which appears to me 
to characterise the descriptions of peripatetic newspaper corre- 
spondents, I have fallen into the opposite error, and have made 
life in Street appear dull and common-place, I have given a 
very erroneous impression. There is a desperate reality about the 
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struggle for existence going on there which is very painful and 
very horrible, but certainly not dull. Crowded within the narrow 
compass of that single street are the materials for a dozen stirring 
dramas or thrilling novels. Crime, disease, drunkenness, and 
cruelty are there exhibited in awful abundance. The most utter 
misery and the most utter poverty prevail there. At present this 
misery and this poverty are, for the most part, inarticulate, or find 
expression only in the statistics of crime. But when education has 
filtered down to them, will they then be as satisfied to learn, as 
we are to tell them, that their existence cannot be materially 
improved, because Political Economy teaches that they are, as it 


were, the buffers which interpose between population and the 
“limits of subsistence ” ? 


Hueu E. Hoare. 
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THE REDISTRIBUTION OF POLITICAL POWER. 


Ir is not proposed in this article to discuss the policy of an 
extension of the existing Borough Franchise to all rate-paying 
occupiers in counties. The expediency of such a step has yet to 
be shown; the demand for it has yet to be manufactured: there 
is probably no sane person at this moment who will contend for 
the urgency, still less for the imperative necessity, of an electoral 
change so momentous. But the modern Juggernaut whom the 
scientific politician adores under the titles of Natural Law, Logical 
Consequence, or Inevitable Outcome of events already accom- 
plished, has a sufficient army of votaries ; and these wili, doubtless, 
be ready to precipitate themselves before his car as soon as 
noise enough has been made to satisfy mankind that a proposal to 
carry further the doctrine of Political Equality is the indisputable 
supplement or corollary of Mr. Disraeli’s legislation in 1867. 
The question of any such extension of the suffrage, and the sub- 
sidiary issues which must be immediately raised by its discussion, 
deserve at least as much deliberation as any other social or 
political problem which, at this moment, can engage our attention. 
But they are beyond doubt of sufficient importance to be treated 
by themselves. The points to which it will be sought in these 
pages to invite consideration are rather a few of the collateral 
difficulties which disinterested statesmen and a patriotic Legislature 
are likely to encounter, in the event of the principle of such an 
extension obtaining legislative sanction. It may be that some who 
have been taught to regard a ratepayer’s franchise in counties as 
part and parcel of the Constitutional Amendment (to borrow an 
American phrase) which established that franchise in the boroughs, 
may be induced to pause when they contemplate some of the em- 
barrassments which must attend a minister in dealing with other 
questions which cannot be neglected when this concession is 
made. It is possible that some may be surprised by a discovery 
that the settlement effected by Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Act was 
based, not upon the equal, but upon the unequal conditions of the 
franchise in different constituencies. It may be hoped that a 
consideration of the whole case may lead unprejudiced minds to 
appreciate that great statesman’s sense of the equipoise which he 
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believed to be indispensable, and which he sought to establish 
between numbers in a majority of the constituencies, and property, 
or at least something like substance, in a minority which he 
studied to make more influential. I only now desire to place on 
record a protest against the doctrine which perverts a theory of 
constitutional balance effected on these terms into a ground for 
dispensing with any balance whatsoever; and it is necessary so 
far, and so far only, to touch upon the main question which is 
destined to be the theme of so much controversy and so many 
debates, to make it understood from what point of view it is here 
intended to approach one important group of questions connected 
with it. 

That the Government of the day has begun to realise the 
intricacy of the tangled skein which they propose to unravel 
or to cut, can hardly be doubted. To do them justice, their 
spokesmen have never been slow to confess that such an exten- 
sion of the present Borough Franchise as would give votes to 
all the resident ratepayers in counties cannot be separated from 
a very sweeping redistribution of seats. It is rather amusing, 
and certainly even more instructive, to see how old-fashioned 
Radicals, of the type of Mr. Forster, regard this redistribution as 
merely a matter of transferring seats from small to large consti- 
tuencies, while more enlightened and philosophical reformers of 
the rising generation, like Sir Charles Dilke, frankly admit that 
it involves, not merely an investigation of the comparative claims 
of petty boroughs and populous divisions of counties, but an 
actual subversion of the balance of power between the classes who 
now divide it. The very essence of Parliamentary representation, 
as hitherto conceived by English politicians, is the diversity of 
franchises by which it has been sought to give their due weight 
to the various classes and sometimes discordant interests which 
go to constitute a State. And no one can wonder if the great 
party which somehow or other seems to have got committed to 
the theory of electoral equality, should hesitate for a moment, 
while it peers wistfully in the obscurity which veils the results 
of such a new departure. 

We are all more or less familiar with the objects and the conse- 
quences of the’ two great Reform Acts of the present century. 
Before the first of these became law, the right of choosing the 
House of Commons was divided between the aristocracy, who 
enjoyed the lion’s share, a section of the middle, or rather of the 
moneyed and landed portion of the middle class, and a small but 
not insignificant element of the wage-earning classes. There 
were plenty of boroughs where the noble patron selected the 
representatives ; there were not a few which the nabob, or wealthy 
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merchant, could control by means easily to be understood; but 
there were important constituencies, like Coventry and Preston, 
where the freemen, or scot-and-lot voters, exercised a franchise 
even more extended than that of the residential ratepayer of the 
present day. Nor should it be altogether forgotten that the free- 
holders franchise, which at that time constituted the electorate in 
the counties, while restricted in its numbers, was necessarily 
far more independent of what is called “landlord influence” 
than the combination of the freeholders with the larger tenants 
under the Chandos clause, which was the consequence of the Act 
of 1832. Thus the House of Commons in the pre-Reform era, 
though the balance of representation was in some respects even 
grotesquely unjust, did really represent every class of the people. 
It was the profound appreciation of this truth which gave to Mr. 
Disraeli’s subsequent speeches on Reform their especial value; and 
it was the faculty of reconciling with historical precedents like 
these the popular aspirations of his own generation that marked 
him out for the function of re-casting, when the time had arrived, 
the settlement effected by Lord Grey and Lord John Russell. 

The Act of 1832 deprived the aristocracy of the great majority 
of their borough seats. It threw open to an enlarged middle class 
the whole of the electoral privileges previously divided between 
a limited and wealthier section of that class and the great houses. 
And, with the exception of a few constituencies in which the 
freemen were allowed to remain, or in which rents were so high 
that houses could not be easily occupied at a rental lower than 
£10 per annum, it extinguished the franchise of the wage-earning 
masses.” 

But while the great nobles and territorial gentry ceased to be 
the proprietors of boroughs, they did not fail to obtain a certain 
compensation for their losses. By the Chandos clause the pre- 
ponderating influence in the county elections passed from the 
numerous small land-owners to the much more restricted band of 
large proprietors, whose tenantry now formed the majority of the 
electorate. The freeholders were, indeed, not abolished like the 
scot-and-lot voters in boroughs, but they were in many counties 


* An interesting example of this may be given from the history of Preston. In 
that constituency, at the passing of the first Reform Bill in 1832, there were 6,352 electors 
out of a population of 33,871, or more than one-fifth of the inhabitants, which (allow- 
ing for women and children) must have been nearly manhood suffrage. In that year 
the candidate highest on the poll obtained 3,372 votes. The population of the borough 
continued to increase, while the electorate, under the new Whig constitution, continued 
to decline, until in 1852 the highest place on the poll was gained by 1,335 votes; and 
though from this point the numbers on the register appear to have begun again to 
grow, yet in 1862, when the population had risen to 83,000, the seat was won by 1,527 
votes, and the total number polled at the election was only 2,541, or less than one- 
thirtieth of the inhabitants. 
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almost submerged by the influx of the £50 occupiers. It is true 
that the community of interest, which must always unite the 
small with large landowners, made this invasion less formidable. 
But it is none the less certain that the price paid by the middle 
class for monopolizing the representation of the boroughs was, 
roughly speaking, its surrender of the county constituencies to the 
great landowners. 

Such was the state of things established by the Whigs in the 
height of their power. The masses had been stirred, as Liberal 
‘agitators generally know how to stir them, to a generous sympathy 
with the demands of the middle class for increased representation. 
And when the Whig Ministry had ridden into power on the 
shoulders of the tumultous crowd, they proceeded to legislate on a 
system which involved a transaction with the Tory foe, and the 
deprivation of their useful but rather distrusted allies of the very 
small share of electoral privilege which they had formerly pos- 
sessed. It was not altogether unnatural, therefore, that while 
Liberal ministers preached finality, the rank and file of their 
party continued fitfully to revive the question of Parliamentary 
Reform. And when Lord John Russell and Mr. Gladstone had 
failed to deal effectually with the difficulties which beset it, a 
Tory Government had to take it up in a spirit at onee more 
comprehensive and more accordant with ancient privileges. 

Mr. Disraeli’s last Reform Bill was more successful than its 
immediate predecessors, because it was based on an appreciation 
of facts. He said, in effect, to the middle class, which had domi- 
nated the House of Commons from 1832 to 1867, ‘‘ The time has 
come when you must surrender your monopoly of the boroughs : 
the wage-earning classes must have their share, which very soon 
will be, presumably, the larger share of these; but, as the aris- 
tocracy got compensation in 1833 for their lost boroughs in an 
increased influence in the counties, we will establish a county 
franchise (at £12) which shall restore to you a commanding 
influence in many of those constituencies.”” It would, of course, be 
impossible to furnish actual evidence of any ‘“ understanding” 
or “negotiation,” and, a@ fortiori, of any “treaty”? by which 
this transaction was concluded. But the historian, who will 
have the advantage of perspective in regarding the events of 
our time, will not be slow to recognise the reality of the bargain 
struck between class and class at the passing of each Reform Act. 

We are now again approaching the familiar First Act of a Reform 
Drama. Again we are invited to contemplate the virtues of a large 
body of our countrymen who are still without the franchise, and 
the injustice of their exclusion. We do not hear quite so much of 
the virtues of the classes whose enfranchisement was the object of 
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of the last two Constitutional crusades, or of the injustice of 
submerging the political privileges of the county electors created 
by them under the tide which it is now proposed to admit 
by the removal of existing restrictions. And we hear nothing 
at all of the actual disfranchisement of, perhaps, the most 
widely representative element in the electorate—the freeholders 
in counties—by the establishment of an uniform residential 
test, until the painful admission is wrung from some reluctant 
reformer, who is fain to drop the tear of sentiment over the demise 
of an old but no longer valued friend. But the heralds of the new 
dispensation differ in one essential and radical characteristic from 
their predecessors. The reformers of 1832 denounced misgovern- 
ment, which the new electorate was to cure; and those of 1866 
demanded a share of political privileges for a powerful and 
ambitious class, which impatiently claimed them. Both of these 
were practical objects; whereas the newer advocates of change, 
while they make no particular outcry about misgovernment, and 
are constrained to admit that the new electors whom they seek to 
create are remarkably unimpassioned in their view of their exclu- 
sion, have deliberately adopted as their principle that uniformity of 
the franchise which it has been one of the main objects of all 
earlier reformers to avoid. This, as a prominent member of the 
Government has frankly admitted, must involve the actual dis- 
franchisement of a most valuable part of the community, while 
it is evident that it must carry with it the virtual extinction of 
many populous and powerful constituencies now enjoying the 
privilege of electing county members. 

What the country has now to realise is the imperative necessity 
of distinguishing between the policy of extending electoral rights to 
those who have not hitherto possessed them, and the newer 
doctrine of Assimilation of the Franchise, which not only would 
flood the existing county constituencies with new voters, but 
will, at the same time, proscribe the freeholder, however ancient 
and respectable may be his tenure, and the occupier, however 
large and largely-taxed may be the lands in his occupation, 
if he does not satisfy the one test which is to be their future 
electoral Shibboleth, the qualification of a residential ratepayer. 

Some of those who accept the doctrine of Political Equality, so 
far as it involves the extension of the urban franchise to the rural 
householder, may, notwithstanding, shrink from its application in 
such a form as would swamp the existing electorate in counties ; 
and it does not follow that the man who is ready even to push his 
theory to this extent will necessarily recognise as its inevitable 
corollary the forcible abrogation of those franchises which now 
contribute two-fifths of its members to the House of Commons. It 
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is not without some hope, then, that even a considerable number 
of our latter-day reformers may be open to reason upon this part 
of the question, that the importance of these points is here 
urged. If the enemies of the Constitution will frankly say that, in 
seeking to establish their desired Arithmocracy, they insist not 
only upon outnumbering, but also upon excluding from the 
constituency, those who represent real property and bear its 
burdens, the issue will be an extremely simple one. When that 
which is sure to come after such legislation shall have come, 
no Englishman will then be able to pretend that he has been 
caught unawares. As he will have made his bed, so must he lie 
on it, if, indeed, he may be fortunate enough to have a bed to lie 
on at all. But if reformers will so far condescend to ancient 
prejudice as to profess a willingness, while largely extending the 
suffrage, not unduly to disturb the balance between classes esta- 
blished by the legislation of only sixteen years ago, it may be well 
to propound for their consideration, as well as for that of persons 
not equally ardent in the application of abstract principles to 
practical polity, some of the difficulties which must attend this 
extension, if it is to be accomplished with any regard to existing 
rights. 

The English constituencies, including Wales, at the present 
moment return nearly 500 members. Of these the boroughs have 
297 representatives; the counties, 187; and the Universities, which 
alone in these days can be considered as having a claim to 
represent any class above the middle, have 5. Taking, then, the 
representatives of the classes which already control borough 
elections, and which it is now proposed likewise to enfranchise in 
those parts of the country which lie outside the borough boundaries, 
as amounting roughly to three-fifths, and those returned by the 
classes whom it is proposed to swamp or disfranchise as two-fifths 
of England’s share in the House of Commons, we may do well to 
consider for a moment the effect of combining the extension now 
demanded with a rigid application of the theory of equal electoral 
districts. 

It has been the fashion with a vast number of the gentlemen 
who propose to readjust the political balance by the aggregation 
of counted noses, to assume as the electoral unit some number 
not much exceeding 50,000. If, however, we have to divide some 
300 members among all the residential ratepayers, urban and 
rural of England and Wales, it will not be safe to adopt a standard 
of less than 75,000 population for this purpose. Even if we 
assume that boroughs exceeding this limit may be so aggrandised 
by the inclusion of adjacent districts as to bring them up to a 
number which may entitle them to retain two members, it is 
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right to point out, even at the risk of causing pain to many 
excellent people in constituencies which have always claimed to 
be in the van of political progress, that places so populous and 
interesting as Halifax and Stockport, Ipswich and Northampton, 
not to mention a host of minor towns, will be called upon to 
sacrifice one member if they are to testify to their faith in an 
extension of the suffrage. The apostles of the new dispensation, 
from Mr. Bright downwards, have always found occasion for the 
exercise of a graceful wit in the electoral deficiencies of ‘ villages 
in the west of England.” They have not, perhaps, been very 
prone to lay special stress upon the presumed political defects of 
constituencies like Tavistock or Liskeard, or even of the microsco- 
pical hamlets which together make up the Radnor district, when 
anachronisms so ludicrous even as these subserve the necessities 
of a great party. Few will, in this our day, be found to justify 
the continued existence of Calne, or Marlborough, or even of 
Ripon, or Wallingford, on the ground of any inherent right of 
the electors within the boundaries of those particular boroughs 
to peculiar electoral privileges. But it remains to be seen whether 
the game is worth the candle which, out of the conflagration of 
these ancient constituencies, is to evoke a phenix personifying 
precisely the same class of voters rendered only more numerous 
by the inclusion of a wider area. The inhabitants of the larger 
towns have so long been taught that the only justice remaining to 
be done consists in taking away the members from the smaller 
boroughs in order to add to their own representation, that they 
will be surprised to learn that the sacred law of arithmetical 
average, fairly applied, must produce the opposite results ; and 
that it will not be merely Tiverton and Barnstaple, but York and 
Southampton that must contribute to feed the sacred fire by 
which the constituencies are to be regenerated. Old-fashioned 
people may ask, though they will probably ask in vain, whether 
the residential ratepayer in rural districts does not already find 
representation for his views through the medium of those petty 
towns which, it may be said, by the accident of birth have 
inherited the right to speak for him. But if the representation 
of this class is again to be submitted to the crucible of Reform, it 
‘is for those who blow the bellows and fan the fire to consider how 
they will reconcile the great towns of the second class to such a 
practical application of their principles as must involve a large 
transfer of political power from them to the electors of these 
despised constituencies and their rustic congeners. Of course, it 
will not only be the little country towns and districts, however 
inadequate may be their present representation, that will be able to 
claim from places like Carlisle and Scarborough, or Worcester and 
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Hastings, the surrender of a share of Parliamentary privilege, 
but the greater urban constituencies must also prey upon the lesser 
monsters of their own tribe. Liverpool, Lambeth, and Maryle- 
bone will each want four additional members, while Finsbury will 
hardly be satisfied without five ; the Tower Hamlets and Hackney 
will each require an addition of three ; Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Chelsea will demand two apiece; while Leeds, Sheffield, 
Westminster, and Southwark will not be contented without the 
addition of one ; Wednesbury, Swansea, Huddersfield, Birkenhead, 
and Cardiff, if extended so as to include their suburban neighbour- 
hoods, will probably be in a position to claim, in each case, a 
second member; and Greenwich and Bristol, to say nothing of 
Bradford and three or four others, may make themselves heard if 
they put in the same claim on the same terms. Let not, then, the 
typical Radical of the great provincial centres, who believes himself 
to be formed in the image of Mr. Gladstone, be too confident of 
the issue of a new controversy concerning Parliamentary Reform. 
Prospero may awake the storm; it is not quite clear whether 
Caliban will gain appreciably from its consequences. It is an 
excellent thing to echo the platitudes of philosophical Liberalism 
so long as their application is confined to the expropriation of 
others ; it is less agreeable when you find that the knife which you 
have been only too ready to handle has turned its sharp edge 
against your own incautious palm. The leader and spokesman of 
all the minorities which are huddled together to constitute the 
majority in the present Parliament, himself, on a memorable 
occasion, warned the House of Commons to be wise, and to be wise 
in time. The followers of a chief so illustrious may be entreated 
with all becoming humility not to resent at least too irritably the 
self-same advice if tendered to them in their turn. It would be 
ungracious to suppose that the champions of modern Liberalism 
are actuated by any desire but for their country’s good, and it is, 
of course, to them a matter of extreme indifference whether they 
individually resume their seats in Parliament. But it may perhaps 
be permitted to appeal to their patriotism, so far at least as to 
entreat them to pause before sanctioning any measure which may 
almost, if not altogether, exterminate from the benches of West- 
minster the interesting and unique species to which they belong. 
There is a class of politician, not necessarily connected with either 
political party, that will generally find favour with a provincial 
district under extended franchise, and there are many varieties of 
the genus Candidate which may recommend themselves to the 
various sections of great Metropolitan constituencies, but the type 
of representative whom Sunderland or Salford usually delights to 
honour will be sufficiently uncommon in a really democratic 
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Parliament to become even more attractive than he is at present, 
by reason of his exceptional character. 

Such considerations as these are, however, addressed only to 
those who, while they are prepared to acquiesce in the enfranchise- 
ment of the residential ratepayer in counties, do not wish to 
achieve this by the immediate and absolute destruction of the 
present county electorate. Such enfranchisement is one thing; 
what we are now asked to accept as Assimilation is quite another. 
The new word is well chosen and highly suggestive; it recalls the 
anecdotes which describe the way of a boa-constrictor with his food ; 
it stirs just a passing reminiscence of that monster’s appreciation 
of small and living victims ; and it supplies a hint of the process 
of deglutition, already commenced in some Radical prints, whereby 
this model reformer seeks to make ‘good digestion wait on 
appetite.” An effort has been made to indicate to reformers who 
are not at the same time assimilators, the very extensive redis- 
tribution of seats which justice will demand in the event of a 
measure being passed which, while respecting the rights of the 
existing county constituencies, shall extend to the residential 
ratepayer outside the boroughs a share of the electoral privileges 
now enjoyed by his brethren within them. Let us now look at 
the corresponding changes which such a measure would bring 
about in the county representation. 

It will be evident that if the present borough boundaries are to 
be obliterated, and the rural householder is to find his place on 
the borough register, the county electorate must equally be 
extended to include all those freeholders and occupiers above £12 
whose qualification is situated within the boroughs. Bearing this 
in mind, let us inquire what must be the average population of a 
county division returning two members, if the present proportion 
of representation is to remain unaltered. Speaking roughly, it 
will be something between 200,000 and 250,000. ‘The first result 
here would, of course, be, as in the boroughs, the annexation of 
some of the smaller counties for electoral purposes by their more 
populous neighbours. Rutland would find itself united with 
Leicestershire or Northamptonshire; Hunts would enter into 
partnership with Beds or Cambridgeshire ; Westmoreland would cast 
in its lot with Cumberland or North Lancashire. But this would 
probably be the extent of the mischief in the English counties ; 
though in Wales it would be necessary to group several counties 
together in many instances, as has already been done on a con- 
siderable scale in Scotland. What are called the three-cornered 
counties in England, viz. Berks, Bucks, Cambs, Dorset, Hereford- 
shire, Herts and Oxon (of which the most populous, Herts, has 
194,434 inhabitants, and the least populous, Herefordshire, has 
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95,083), would doubtless lose their triangular character, and in no 
ease retain more than two members. Several counties now 
returning four members would have to be content with three, of 
which noteworthy instances may be found in Cornwall and 
Worcestershire; and a few more, like Salop and Wilts, would 
return to their old position in the pre-Reform era, with two 
members for the entire county. Some of the larger counties 
which, by the last Reform Act, had their four members increased 
to half a dozen, would have to revert to the privileges which 
sufficed them in the middle period that intervened between Earl 
Grey and Mr. Disraeli; but this would not be a frequent occurrence. 
Only two of the English counties, Bedfordshire and Herefordshire, 
would be reduced to the single-blessedness of a one-membered 
constituency ; and as one of these is at present, and has usually 
been, represented by two members of one party and one of the 
other, those who denounce the representation of minorities will 
hardly consider its condition as undergoing appreciable change. 
More important consequences would flow from the inclusion on 
the county registers of already populous divisions of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, of the great towns which at present form electoral 
enclaves within their borders. The present division of South-West 
Lancashire, excluding Liverpool, Wigan and Warrington, can show 
a population of more than 482,000 souls; but when these con- 
stituencies come to be added to it, for the purpose of calculating 
the representation due to the entire middle class of the district, 
we shall find it entitled to such a quota of the House of Commons 
as may be claimed by 1,137,000 people, or at least nine members, 
according to the scale suggested for this class of constituency. 
The same population, registered on the basis of the residential 
- ratepaying franchise, would at the same time return fifteen 
representatives, giving altogether twenty-four to this great and 
wealthy province, which has hitherto been represented by eight 
only—viz. three for Liverpool, two for Wigan, one for Warrington, 
and two for the district outside the boundaries of those boroughs. 
It is, perhaps, scarcely probable that any Minister will at any time 
be able, in the face of the vested rights of an existing House ot 
Commons, to do substantial justice to the claims of the populous 
and intelligent North; but it is surely worth while to observe 
what enormous injustice will be perpetrated if the middle classes 
of such a population as that of South-West Lancashire are to be 
permanently obliterated, and indeed, in the cases of thousands of 
individuals, positively disfranchised by a bill aiming merely at the 
assimilation of the franchise. The existing electorate of the 
division here taken as an example exceeds 27,000; if we assume 
that the middle classes of Liverpool, and the other two towns 
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when added to it, would only swell the register in the same pro- 
portion to the entire population of those boroughs as is found to 
exist in the present county constituency, we shall find the new 
middle-class electorate to amount to something like 62,000 voters. 
And, on the other hand, if we may apply the same test (i.e. that 
of the proportion of borough voters to population) to the new 
register of the residential rate-paying franchise-holders, we shall 
find that constituency, inhabiting the same area, is likely to 
number nearly 133,000. It is evident, therefore, that if the future 
of this country is to be staked on uniformity of franchise, and 
that franchise one based on residential: rate-paying, we shall, on 
the first question likely to divide classes sharply—which will 
probably be one relating to the possession of property—see the 
whole middle and upper classes, even when they can muster 
62,000 votes in a district like South-West Lancashire, silenced 
and overwhelmed by the 71,000 residential ratepayers below the 
present county qualification, who will form a clear and substantial 
majority on an assimilated register. In point of fact, when 
assimilation has been accomplished, the minority will have 
been very considerably reduced by the elimination of the free- 
holders and occupiers who may chance to be non-resident. Well 
may the classes who have done more to make England what she 
is—the manufacturers, and shipowners, and men of business of 
the County Palatine—prefer a position which, if it stints with 
niggard hand the representation of what should be our prerogativa 
tribus, yet accords to them, as a matter of right, two-ninths of 
that representation. It will be seen that under the plan here 
suggested they would obtain three-eighths, not a very extravagant 
share for those who numerically do not fall far short of a moiety, 
and in wealth and enterprise may certainly claim to count for a 
great deal more. 

It is not necessary, and it might not improbably be tedious, to 
review in detail the effects of a similar re-adjustment of electoral 
privileges in Scotland. It may, however, be said that, owing to the 
absence of Jarge towns of the second class, a smaller change would 
be effected in the existing representation of Scottish boroughs. Of 
course, Glasgow would obtain an immense accession of voting 
strength in the House of Commons. Edinburgh should just 
secure that third member who, if minority rights are still to be 
respected, would represent, in his single person, the opinions of the 
whole Conservative minority of his countrymen who inhabit such 
towns as are not included in the Wigtown district. The present 
arbitrary system, which groups together petty towns and incon- 
siderable villages, separated from each other, not only by county 
boundaries and enormous distances, but in many cases by mountain 
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chains and tempestuous seas, would disappear; and a more 
natural method of aggregating together the population required to 
form an electoral unit would be adopted. The Scottish mind is 
already familiar with electoral monstrosities so remarkable as the 
Ayr and Wick districts of burghs, and, consequently, might 
accept without remonstrance almost any project of electoral re- 
distribution. And there can, at least, be no harm in taking steps 
to ascertain whether a system of representation less fantastic and 
distorted may not elicit a better expression of national and local 
opinion. 

It would be even less within our present limits to discuss the 
various considerations which must operate in determining the 
future representation of Ireland. That neither its population nor 
its contribution to Imperial Revenue entitle it to the voting power 
which it enjoys under the existing law will scarcely be denied. 
But while Englishmen, whatever may be their class interests, or 
their individual prejudices, are after all rarely inclined to forget 
that they belong to one race, and share in the main in the same 
view of religion, no Irishman takes part in politics without 
remembering the bitter antipathies created by rival races and 
antagonistic creeds. If it is, as I think it must be, a calamitous 
blunder to submit all the interests and rights of all classes in this 
country to the uncontrolled arbitrament of the most numerous 
class, that which subsists on weekly wages, it is even more obvious 
that to place the less numerous race in Ireland entirely at the 
mercy of the majority must involve not merely political efface- 
ment, but personal proscription. The nationalist majority of the 
Irish people may claim at the next election, with the existing 
suffrage, a majority of the Irish members. But when, under an 


assimilated franchise, it returns the whole, it wiil not only be - 


impossible to resist the demand for separation, but even to 
protect those whose attachment to England and to law shall 
have marked them out for the vengeance of the leaders of 
the Irish democracy. One suggestion only shall here be sub- 
mitted to the framers of any Irish Reform Bill. There should 
be no constituency in Ireland where a reasonable minority 
should be excluded from representation. There would be no 
difficulty in giving to Dublin and Belfast, and to some of the 
larger county constituencies, a triangular representation; and, 
even where it should not appear practicable to give effect to this 
principle, so long as the existing limits of constituencies are main- 
tained, no scruple should be felt in so extending those limits, as to 
make its application as nearly universal as possible. 

There remains to be considered, last not least, the question of the 
metropolis. At present London and the metropolitan boroughs 
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return between them 22 members, i.e. London 4, Finsbury 2, 
Lambeth 2, Marylebone 2, Tower Hamlets 2, Hackney 2, Chelsea 2, 
Westminster 2, Southwark 2, and Greenwich 2, or 16 for the 
northern, and 6 for the southern bank of the Thames. Adopting 
the scale of borough representation, which I have endeavoured to 
follow, Finsbury might have 7 representatives, Lambeth and 
Marylebone 6 each, Tower Hamlets and Hackney 5 apiece, 
Chelsea 4, Westminster 8, and Southwark and Greenwich would 
both probably put in a claim for an additional member. 

The result of this recognition of the claims of London would give 
the metropolis, assuming the city to retain its ancient privileges, 
44 or 46 members, or at least double its present representation. 
Without pretending that the average Londoner enjoys in the highest 
degree the qualifications of an ideal politician, we ought not, in view of 
the wholesale enfranchisement of the provincial peasantry, to shrink 
from according to the inhabitants of our capital their equal share 
of political power. But even the stoutest reformer might be excused 
if, after ratifying these demands, he should stand appalled at the 
further claims of a new Middlesex, including all the Cis-Thamesine 
boroughs, and numbering a population of 3,000,000. If a population 
so numerous as this were to put in a claim for representation on 
the basis proposed for county constituencies, the county of Middlesex 
would be entitled to 24 county members, in addition to the 44 
or 46 already assigned to the metropolitan boroughs. There are, 
however, special circumstances in this case which may serve to 
abate, if not altogether to extinguish this claim. In the absence of 
any Parliamentary statistics by which the facts could be definitely 
established, it may yet be affirmed with confidence that the portion 
of the metropolitan constituencies which occupies premises of a 
rateable value exceeding the limit of the present county qualification, 
far from being swamped by the considerable numbers less con- 
veniently housed, as in so many other towns, constitutes actually 
a large majority in these boroughs. 

Where the middle-classes can command a majority in the urban 
constituencies in which they reside, it would be idle to contend 
that they are entitled to a second representation on the county-roll. 
And this principle, if it seems prima facie to subject the middle- 
classes of the metropolis to the disabilities of a less favoured nation, 
may yet be supported by an argument to be deduced from the 
peculiar character of the constituency of the city. He would be an 
ill friend to the present interests, as well as to the historical con- 
tinuity of the British Commonwealth, who would propose to diminish 
the representation of the city of London, possessing as it does an 
electorate exceeding 25,000 voters, although its resident population 
is returned at less than twice that number. The city of London is 
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in effect an example, though not, of course, a pure and undiluted 
one, of the sort of constituency which it is now sought to make 
more general; and the electors of Marylebone or Tower Hamlets, 
who, in addition to their residential franchise in those boroughs, 
are fortunate enough to enjoy likewise a vote for the city, derived 
from their trade or business, may not unfairly be asked to accept 
that as an adequate share of civic rights. But the opportunity 
of allotting the members potentially assignable to such a greater 
Middlesex as has been indicated might well be utilised by the 
creation of constituencies really metropolitan, which might sup- 
plement the representation, at present confined to the Universities, 
of special experience, particular knowledge, and higher education. 
The Inns of Court, the Chambers of Commerce, the learned 
societies, the Mercantile Marine (which has no local habitation 
in the constituencies), even the Incorporated Law Society, to 
say nothing of the great profession of medicine, might each 
be awarded electoral privileges, which could not be denied a 
metropolitan character. 

It will be evident to every reader whose endurance has smatained 
him thus far, that all these suggestions are based on the Constitu- 
tional axiom that representation is a mockery if confined to any 
single class which can command a majority of votes, and can only 
be real when it gives effect to the convictions and protects the 
interests of every class alike. The first crude attempt to elaborate 
this doctrine in a practical shape was the enactment of what are 
called the Minority Clauses in the Reform Act of 1867. By these 
the minority of a very large constituency, often numbering more 
than twenty times the entire electorate which suffices to elect a 
Radical Minister is able to obtain a voice, which Mr. Bright would 
suppress, in determining national policy. Mr. Forster, in his 
Education Act, endeavoured to find other means for the establish- 
ment of the same principle. The cumulative vote, though logi- 
cally the result of Liberal doctrines, was not particularly popular 
with the Liberal Party. But no serious attempt has been made to 
annul the recognition thereby accorded to the right of minorities 
to political representation; and both parties in the State stand 
therefore committed to a theory of national polity, which the apostles 
of Uniformity and Assimilation are now so anxious to repudiate. 
It would be an interesting field for inquiry to speculate as to the 
application of this principle to the increased representation of the 
larger constituencies, which is in the immediate future. It is hard 
to see why a man, because he lives in Birmingham, which may be 
entitled to five members, should, therefore, as an individual, be 
entitled to five times as many votes, and therefore five times as 
much political power, as an elector of Rochdale, who can only have 
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one vote, because his borough cannot claim more than one member. 
And the absurdity of such a demand is additionally illustrated by 
the claims put forward by its authors, that while such peculiar 
privileges ought to be assigned to each one of the 19,544 electors 
who voted for Mr. Chamberlain on the last occasion, their 15,735 
neighbours who voted for his opponent should be excluded from all 
representation whatever, and, in fact, should count for less in the 
constitution of the House of Commons than the 518 electors of 
Calne, who supply a raison d’étre to Lord KE. G. Petty-Fitzmaurice. 
The fairest and most intelligible arrangement of electoral privileges, 
in a constituency returning a plurality of members, would unques- 
tionably be the restriction of each voter’s suffrage to the return of 
the particular candidate whom he might consider preferable. And 
there can be little doubt that the origin of the double representation 
of so many of our counties and boroughs is due to the appreciation, 
by ancient legislators, of the expediency of having representatives 
in Parliament of both parties, if there were two parties in each 
constituency. But the familiarity of many centuries has rendered 
the privilege of voting for two members at the same election so 
sacred to English electors, that it can hardly be expected that 
either the voting masses or the controlling wire-pullers will ever 
be likely to forego it. There can, however, be no reason why, in 
any constituency returning say seven or six members, any elector 
should be entitled to vote for more than four candidates, or where 
five seats have to be filled, he should take part in filling more than 
three. The various and ingenious methods for securing the 
representation of minorities, which have been suggested by Mr. 
Hare and others, cannot be considered here at this moment. But 
the recognition by the Legislature of the claims of the larger 
constituencies to larger representation must speedily give them a 
more practical interest. 

There are many persons not actually belonging to the Radical 
Party who appear to have persuaded themselves that the electoral 
privileges conceded in 1867 to the urban householder ought not to 
be much longer witheld from his rural neighbour. In adducing the 
considerations hereinbefore advanced, it has been sought not so 
much to question the rationale of this proposition as to emphasise 
the necessity of securing adequate guarantees against the very 
probable consequences of any precipitate step in this direction. We 
must remember that whenever a Reform Bill is seriously promoted 
this country has to pass through a revolution, not the less real if 
it is less tumultuous than it has usually been in other States. 
Thanks to the moderation of the statesmen who have projected, and 
even more of those who have resisted, the popular agitations by 
which these measures have been enforced, our Commonwealth has 
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survived more than one re-distribution of political power among 
classes already more or less privileged. And we have become so 
accustomed to this partial and gradual transference of the pre- 
dominating weight in the national councils from those who had or 
demanded it yesterday to those who demand it to-day or will have 
it to-morrow, that we are, perhaps, slow to realise how essentially 
the scheme now being unfolded before us differs from those earlier 
conceptions of Reform which have found their way into our Statute 
Book. The demand for an assimilation of the franchise involves 
the disfranch’sement of the class which carried the first Reform 
Bill, as well as the abolition of the franchise which was the neces- 
sary condition of its becoming law. A cry for uniformity is one 
which would have been condemned by Lord Grey and by Lord John 
Russell at least as vigorously as by Mr. Henley or Lord Beacons- 
field. Under whichever name this movement appeals to popular 
support, it is equally a negation of the principles hitherto accepted 
as the bases of Reform. The enfranchisement of the rural rate- 
payer may, indeed, be a pert, and the more conspicuous part of the 
programme. But the real object of the agitation is something quite 
apart from and beyond this. Democracy as understood at Athens, 
or Coreyra, or Syracuse, was a form of government in which the 
wealthier and more educated citizens were out-voted by the middle 
class, while the poorer and more numerous were destitute of all civil 
rights whatsoever. Democracy in the speculation of English political 
philosophers has hitherto generally constituted a theoretic state in 
which all classes were to exercise each their proportionate share in 
the Government. It has been reserved for thosé who speak in the 
name of the prospective Democracy in our own days to invite the 
governing classes of this country, after half a century’s enjoyment 
of privileges hardly won from a politic and patriotic aristocracy, to 
surrender them without consideration, and without hope of recall, 
to those who may easily be taught to think that the best way to 
relieve themselves from penury and privation is to be found in a 
perpetual interference with the property of their richer fellow- 


countrymen, and with the liberty of all their fellow-countrymen 
alike. 


Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird. 


But that there may be no excuse for those. who affect to doubt 
the aims and objects of the politicians whom the Assimilation of 
the franchise is to bring to the front, we have the utterances of 
one who combines the attributes of prophet and legislator. This 
is what a Democrat of the coming Democracy says :— 


That Democrats should rejoice over the coming future is only natural, but that those 
who are not Democrats should, /e ceur as léger as that of M. Olivier, do everything in 
their power to pave the way for Democracy, by giving to all the franchise, and yet 
remain convinced that this will produce no fundamental alterations in our social 
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and political system is, indeed, surpassing strange. We Democrats know that 
Democracy involves great changes, and we rejoice at its advent because we desire these 
changes. 

* 


* * * * * 

For the moment we demand the equalisation of the franchise; we regard this as a 
step on the Democratic path from which there is no turning back. Our next demands 
will be electoral districts, cheap elections, payment of members, and abolition of 
hereditary legislators. When our demands have been complied with we shall be 
thankful, but we shall not rest. On the contrary, having forged an instrument suitable 
for Democratic legislation, we shall use it. 

This is plain speaking indeed, and, as might be expected, has 
already exposed the speaker to the reprobation of all the humbugs 
and hypocrites in his own party. Any man who aspires to the 
role of a Parliamentary Autolycus will be better advised if, while 
conforming to the principles, he forbears from the stage soliloquies 
of his illustrious prototype. If you go into partnership with 
Tartuffe, you must take counsel with that eminent professor of all 
the moralities; and it will hardly do, at least at present, for the 
jolly apostle of the new dispensation to go about proclaiming, or 
even hinting that his friends may be about to engage in a conspiracy 
to rob, when the Editor of the Spectator would so much rather call 
it “convey.” It is not, however, to such representatives of Radical 
philanthropy or lycanthropy that these considerations are addressed, 
nor is it merely to those who profess Conservative opinions. It is 
to all alike, to whatever political connection they may be attached, 
who are still able to understand the real importance of our Con- 
stitutional equipoise, and who are capable of appreciating the Ve 
Victis which must follow the irreparable descent of the scale, that 
I have ventured to submit these suggestions as to the guarantees 
and concessions which those who know its value should be pre- 
pared to demand if they mean to preserve that balance of power. 


Henry Ceci Rarkes. 
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La nature est bonne & imiter, mais non pas jusqu’a l’ennui.—D’ALEMBERT. 


Two of the most successful novels that have been published in this 
country within the last eighteen months are the work of Americans, 
I mean Mr. Henry James’ Portrait of a Lady and Mr. Howells’ A 
Modern Instance. They bear a strong family resemblance. In 
both there is a charming young woman who, at an early stage of 
the story, falls in love with and marries a plausible scoundrel ; in 
both there is a silent adorer, whose claims on our pity are 
heightened by physical weakness ; in both the ultimate fate of the 
heroine is veiled in enigmatic obscurity. These however are mere 
external and accidental points of resemblance. The real resem- 
blance, that which justifies the reader in recognising the two 
novels as belonging to the same family, lies far deeper. It lies in 
the elaborate analysis of character, in the absence of plot, in the 
sparing use of incident, in the studied realism, in the conscientious 
subordination of the artist to his art, in the acute powers of obser- 
vation, and in the humour, which, never forced or obtrusive, 
seems to exist, not because the writer’s own gifts lie specially in 
that direction, but because, as a healthy and impartial observer of 
human life, he cannot fail to take note of its humorous side. 

I have spoken of these novels as successful, but this does not 
imply that they enjoy a wide popularity. I should say rather 
that it is confined to a small and select circle of admirers. But 
within this circle the admiration is very considerable, and it 
includes the reviewers. They have been almost unanimous in their 
praise. To have the reviewers on your side, especially in the land 
of the stranger, is certainly a success of its kind. It may possibly 
be the very kind of success which the author most values. 

But it is evident that there must be a numerous class of novel- 
readers with whom Mr. James’ and Mr. Howells’ novels find no 
favour. To a novel-reader of the old-fashioned type, who likes a 
thrilling story, with a complicated plot, and plenty of incident, 
who fidgets and finally skips if the story stands still, whose child- 
hood has been fed on Walter Scott, who still in his manhood never 
wearies of him, who has felt the full charm of the improvisation of 
George Sand, who on the brightest of summer days has been 
VOL. 17 
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unable to tear himself from old Dumas, or has sat shivering before 
a burnt-out fire, till he had turned the last page of Gaboriau—to a 
novel-reader, I say, of this type, these novels must seem poor reading. 

Such a novel-reader doubtless is the writer on ‘ American 
Novels” in the January number of the Quarterly Review, who in 
a very lively and amusing, if one-sided, article, has handled the 
new school somewhat roughly. His wrath seems to have been 
specially kindled by a recent article in the Century Magazine, in 
which Mr. Howells, writing about Mr. James, has incidentally set 
forth the programme and principles of his school. 

The writer of these lines, while fully sympathising with the 
Quarterly Reviewer's feelings, and yielding to none in his admira- 
tion for novelists who before all things are story-tellers, at the 
same time professes himself an admirer both of Mr. James and Mr. 
Howells; a qualified admirer, it must be admitted, but still an 
admirer. He has read them with patienceand with pleasure. It may 
therefore perhaps be possible for him to contribute to the subject, if 
a less vigorous, at any rate a more dispassionate criticism, than that 
of the Quarterly Reviewer. The time for such a criticism is a favour- 
able one. Both The Portrait of a Lady and A Modern Instance, are 
not only the latest, but they are on the whole the strongest and 
most highly finished novels of their respective authors. They are 
eminently the productions of a matured art. Moreover, there is a 
passage in Mr. Howells’ article, in which the whole creed of the 
new school is so concisely stated, that it will serve as a convenient 
text. 

The art of fiction has, in fact, become a finer art in our day than it was with 
Dickens or Thackeray. We could not suffer the confidential attitude of the latter now, 
nor the mannerism of the former, any more than we could endure the prolixity of 
Richardson or the coarseness of Fielding. These great men are of the past—they and 
their methods and interests: even Trollope and Reade are not of the present. The new 
school derives from Hawthorne and George Eliot rather than any others; but it studies 
human nature much more in its wonted aspects, and finds its ethical and dramatic 
examples in the operation of lighter but not really less vital motives. The moving 
accident is certainly not its trade; and it prefers to avoid all manner of dire cata- 
strophe. It is largely influenced by French fiction in form; but it is the realism of 
Daudet rather than the realism of Zola that prevails with it, and it has a soul of its own 
which is above the business of recording the rather brutal pursuit of a woman by a 
man, which seems to be the chief end of the French novelist. This school, which is so 
largely of the future as well as the present, finds its chief examplar in Mr. James; it is he 
who is shaping and directing American fiction at least It is the ambition of the younger 
contributors to write like him; he has his following more distinctly recognizable than 
that of any other English-writing novelist. Whether he will so far control this follow- 
ing as to decide the nature of the novel with us remains to be seen. Will the reader 
be content to accept a novel which is an analytic study rather than a story, which is 
apt to leave him arbiter of the destiny of the author's creations? Will he find his 
account in the unflagging interest of their development? Mr. James’ growing popula- 


rity seems to suggest that this may be the case; but the work of Mr. James’ imitators 
will have much to do with the final result. 


Such is Mr. Howell’s lucid and instructive statement of the 
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method and principles of the new school. It has all the charm of 
American frankness and outspokenness. The Quarterly Reviewer 
would, perhaps, add ‘‘and of American cheek.” But Mr. Howells 
does not mean, I suppose, that Richardson and Fielding, Dickens 
and Thackeray, are absolutely out of date. He only means that 
their methods are antiquated, that a more critical age looks for a 
more artistic method. Let us see how far this is true. 

It appears from Mr. Howells’ statement that the new school of 
fiction has three leading characteristics :—1. It abjures plot and 
narrative interest ; 2. It substitutes for these an elaborate analysis 
of character; 3. It studies human nature mainly in its wonted 
aspects. I will consider them in the above order. 

1. ‘‘ Will the reader,” asks Mr. Howells, “‘ be content to accept a 
novel which is an analytic study rather than a story, which is 
apt to leave him arbiter of the destiny of the author’s creations ?” 
Speaking for the English reader, I answer boldly, “‘ No.” Already 
he has been heard to murmur on this score. He rebelled against 
Washington Square ; he felt at the end of The Portrait of a Lady 
that he had been either robbed or laughed at, and it is a question 
which form of injury an Englishman resents most. His verdict 
on A Modern Instance was that it had no ending; he rose from the 
reading of it with the feeling of a man who has but half-dined. 
The new school in short wholly underrates the strength of plot 
interest or pursuit as a human emotion. For we all have what Mr. 
James calls “a weakness for a plot”; which the wise novelist will 
humour if he can.* Moreover we also demand that the plot shall 
be ‘‘rounded.” Whether justly or not, we look upon our author’s 
creations as partly our own, for is not our imagination as well as 
his necessary for their existence ? We feel therefore that we have 
a right to know their ultimate fate, and we resent their being hung 
up like Mahomet’s coffin, midway between happiness and misery. 
Look at Greek tragedy, than which on questions of artistic propriety 
there can be nosurer guide. Is not the catastrophe, the “ dire cata- 
strophe,” of which Mr. Howells speaks with contempt, part of its very 
essence? The catastrophe in a modern novel need not be a bloody 
one, it need not be physically dire; but that it should be morally 
dire, human nature and art alike demand. Shakespeare has often 
been sneered at for winding up his tragedies with a wholesale 
slaughter of the dramatis persone. The method is perhaps crude, 
but it is far better than losing your characters in a fog of uncer- 
tainty, or stranding them on a sand-bank of despair. George Eliot, 
in spite of “her weakness for making a rounded plot,” is by no 
means free from blame on this score, but she would never have 


* « Even George Eliot has a weakness for making a rounded plot.”—Fvrench Poets 
-and Novelists (Ivan Turgénieff)). 
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ventured to leave Dorothea chained for the remainder of her days 
to Casaubon. And this craving for a rounded plot is only part 
of our natural craving for completion, a craving which no artist 
with any dramatic feeling will disregard. For just as in real life 
it is this craving which helps to convince so many of us that there 
is another world, in which the tangled threads of this life will 
be smoothed out; so in the fictitious life of novels the same 
craving demands that the smoothing out, or rounding off, call it 
what you will, shall not be absent. For the creatures of imagina- 
tion have no future life. Visibly they must realise their heritage 
of weal or woe. 

Professor Bain, in treating of the question of pursuit or plot- 
interest, has rightly pointed out that disappointment none the less 
ensues when the pursuit is too long, than when it ends in nothing. 
It follows therefore that we demand not only a rounded plot, but 
a narrative that goes forward. A check in novel-reading is as 
little relished as a check in hunting; one of the great charms of 
Scott—in this he is second only to Homer—is the swiftness of his 
narrative. ‘Our story has hitherto moved with very short steps,” 
says Mr. James, at the beginning of one of the chapters of Washing- 
ton Square ; but Mr. James and Mr. Howells always move with short 
steps. I do not know that they are ever guilty of actually retracing 
their steps, as George Eliot is in Daniel Deronda, but they dawdle 
quite unpardonably. The result is that their readers get wearied 
in the pursuit, and, in the words of Professor Bain, “a feeling of 
disappointment ensues.” The profane would call it boredom. In 
this busy age perhaps it may be an advantage to be able to put 
down a novel at any given moment with equanimity, and take it up 
again a fortnight afterwards without any sense of cooled ardour ; 
but one cannot help feeling that it is not the genuine thing. The 
genuine thing is the burnt-down candle, and the cold grate. 

2. But as a substitute for plot and narrative interest, we have, 
says Mr. Howells, the “ unflagging interest” of the development of 
character, that is to say, the development of character, not by 
action, but by elaborate analysis of motives, by a relentless moral 
dissection. 

And here we come to the influence of George Eliot upon the 
new school. ‘ The new school,” says Mr. Howells, “derives from 
Hawthorne and George Eliot rather than any others.” With regard 
to its relationship to Hawthorne, it is not perhaps for an English- 
man to gainsay Mr. Howells; but it is ‘‘ a wise child,” we are told, 
“that knows its own father.” I should have said however that 
“realism” and “‘ analysis of character” were the very last qualities 
to derive from Hawthorne, that his chief interests were in the 
spiritual world, and that he only studied individual character in 
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the hope of finding there a clue to the great mysteries of human 
nature, especially to those of sin and redemption. With George 
Eliot it is far different. The novel of analysis is in a great 
measure her child. It is important therefore to investigate her 
method, before we can judge how far that of the new school is a 
legitimate or wise development of it. 

To most great novelists, as to all great dramatists, human cha- ° 
racter is of primary interest. In Scott indeed this interest was pro- 
bably second to the antiquarian or historical interest ; the interest of 
reconstructing the life and society of a bygone age. But in a man 
so full of geniality and kindness for his fellow-creatures, it could 
not be otherwise than strong. And so, by the help of his great 
creative imagination, he has enriched the world with a larger 
number of living men and women than any other novelist except 
Balzac. But development of character had no interest for him. 
His characters are the same when we take leave of them, as when 
we are first introduced to them. It will be remembered that 
Carlyle, in his singularly unappreciative criticism of Scott, complained 
that he fashioned his characters from the skin inwards, instead of 
from the heart outwards. The answer is that Scott did so, because 
this is the way in which our fellow-creatures appear tous. We 
know their faces and voices long before we know their moral 
qualities. The majority of novelists never get beyond the ‘‘ skin.” 
Homer and Shakespeare go straight to the heart ; but if you portray 
both the outer and the inner man, it is surely more logical and 
more artistic to begin with the outer man. It is a method which 
Balzac, and, in our own day, Turgenef have followed not unsue- 
cessfully. 

Balzac, who had just made his mark when Scott died, took a far 
keener interest than his great predecessor in the analysis of human 
character. No one but Shakespeare has embraced so wide a 
field in his psychological explorations, and, like Shakespeare, he 
develops his characters chiefly by action. To trace the downward 
career of a human soul, consumed by a master passion, is his dearest 
delight, and he does it with pitiless precision; but, though in the 
process his characters are laid bare to their inmost recesses, we 
never lose the illusion that we are spectators of a natural self- 
revelation. We see the result of the dissection, but the dissector’s 
knife is kept carefully hid. 

Thackeray, who, if he was a more delicate observer of human 
nature than Balzac—if, to keep up the metaphor, he dissected with 
a finer instrument—yet, because he did not cut so deep, and because 
he confined his investigations to the limited field of good society, 
must be accounted Balzac’s inferior, is still, like Balzac, before all 
things, a student of character; and, like Balzac, though in a less 
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degree, he finds the study of evil more interesting than that of 
good. 

It is a marked distinction between George Eliot and the two 
novelists I have last mentioned—nay, I may almost say that is the 
mark which distinguishes her from all other novelists of the realist 
type, for in this Turgenef and Alphonse Daudet are at one with 


‘Balzac and Thackeray—that she finds virtue a more interesting 


study than vice. It is not that the others never paint virtuous 
people, but they are far less subtly designed, far less dramatically 
evolved, than their villains. It is George Eliot alone who takes. 
pleasure in tracing the development of a weak and erring human 
being, struggling with evil, and finally vanquishing it. Silas 
Marner, Maggie Tulliver, Esther Lyon, Gwendolen Harleth—these 
are the witnesses to her loving sympathy for her fellow-creatures, 
to her fervent hope for, if not her sure belief, in the ultimate 
triumph of good.* 

“And this characteristic of George Eliot may be accounted for 
partly by the fact that she regarded human nature less from an 
artistic point of view than from an ethical. Balzac and Thackeray 
both regarded it as so much artistic material. ‘‘ Balzac,” says Mr. 
James, ‘believed that human life was infinitely dramatic and 
picturesque,” and, in a less degree, the same may be said of 
Thackeray ; and for this reason the work of neither can escape the 
charge—a charge which by no means applies to the men themselves 
apart from their work—of being somewhat hard and cynical, some- 
what unsympathetic. Now, although George Eliot’s sympathy is not 
quite so large as Shakespeare’s, or Sterne’s, or Molitre’s—there are 
some forms of stupidity that are beyond the range even of her 
sympathy—it is still very large indeed, and most especially in the 
direction of those quiet, commonplace lives, of which there are so 
many in real life, but which, at first sight, seem wholly unpicturesque 
and undramatic, and which Balzac and Thackeray would have 
rejected as worthless material. And as, after all, the great majority 
of us are quiet, commonplace people, whose hopes and fears and 
struggles, though infinitely interesting to ourselves, are by no 
means suggestive of what a playwright would call a strong situation, 
it follows that we are drawn to George Eliot by the feeling that her 
men and women are beings of like nature with ourselves, subject to. 
the same temptations, following the same “trivial round,” bur- 
dened by the same ‘‘ common task.” But we are apt to forget that we 

* “T have a belief of my own, and it comforts me.” 
What is that?” said Will. 

* That by desiring what is perfectly good, even when we don’t quite know what it is. 

and cannot do what we would, we are part of the divine power against evil—widening. 


the skirts of light, and making the struggle with darkness narrower.” 
—MIpDDLEMARCH. 
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read her novels, not solely for the artistic pleasure they give us, but 
partly for instruction—for instruction in practical ethics. How far a 
novel ought to be a pure work of art, I am not now concerned to con- 
sider, but of this we may be quite sure, not only that George Eliot’s 
works, judged as purely artistic productions, have many defects, 
but that George Eliot herself never intended them to be so judged. 
Thus, whether purposely or involuntarily, she often sacrifices 
artistic considerations to moral, and in each successive novel the 
moral element becomes more predominant, till, in Daniel Deronda, 
she is thought, by not a few competent judges, to have fairly 
crossed that strip of debateable ground between imaginative and 
didactic literature which the novel may be said to occupy. 

Every artist has a right to choose his own method, and, 
if the result be successful, criticism has nothing further to say. 
If then George Eliot’s creations are real flesh and blood, and not 
merely automata—as for the most part they undoubtedly are— 
it is nothing to us if she creates by means of analysis instead 
of by action. But Daniel Deronda, at least, has perished from 
over-analysis, and there are others, Rosamond Vincy, for instance, 
that have certainly suffered from it, that have certainly lost 
something of their distinctness of outline. And, generally, it 
seems to me that the elaborate dissection of her characters’ 
motives to which she treats us, is, from the point of view of 
creation, merely supplementary. She first creates her characters 
by action and speech, in her quality of artist, and then proceeds 
to discuss them in her quality of moral philosopher. 

But Mr. James and Mr. Howells are, before all things, artists ; 
their work is artistic and not ethical in its aim. It is their object 
to amuse, and not to instruct. Now, from an artistic point of 
view, to describe a character instead of creating it, is fatal. To 
describe a character tersely and epigrammatically, no doubt, 
requires considerable gifts, acute powers of observation and a 
mastery of language; the gifts, in short, of a La Bruyére or a 
Theophrastus. But description does not in the least help us 
to realise a fictitious character ; for that, imagination and creative 
power are necessary. Creation and description of character, in 
short, are two very different things. Indeed so different are they, 
that it is quite possible that if either Homer, or Shakespeare, or 
Scott were asked to describe one of his own characters, he would 
do it extremely ill. 

3. It is, I said, one of George Eliot’s greatest distinctions, and 
one of her most abiding sources of popularity, that she finds 
material for her creations in the sphere of ordinary life; that, in 
her hands, characters and incidents, apparently commonplace, 
become invested with a halo of romance and interest. This is 
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true realism, the realism which shows scrupulous reverence for 
the truth of nature, and yet can poetise that truth even in its most 
homely aspects. 

But the new school, it seems, has improved upon George . 
Eliot. “It studies human nature much more in its wonted aspects, 
and finds its ethical and dramatic examples in the operation of 
lighter but not really less vital motives.” Here I must differ from 
Mr. Howells. I grant that the motives are lighter, but are they 
not also less vital? Is not the distinction between Mr. James and 
George Eliot this: that whereas George Eliot’s characters and 
their surroundings are apparently commonplace, Mr. James’ are 
essentially so; and for this reason, that their motives are less 
vital? Is not this the distinction, for instance, between Dorothea 
and Isabel Archer, whom Mr. Howells boldly classes together as 
the most nobly imagined women in modern fiction? Is it not the 
defect in A Modern Instance that Bartley and Marcia are not only 
apparently but essentially commonplace ? May it not be said that 
while George Eliot elevates the commonplace, the new school 
vulgarises it? And if so, is this true realism? Is it not rather 
the sin of Zola—the sin, to borrow Goethe’s distinction, of 
being naturalistic instead of natural? In A Modern Instance 
especially one cannot help being struck by the unsparing use of 
trivial incident, the copious details of vulgar middle-class love- 
making, the careful analysis of Bartley’s beer-drinking. 

The Quarterly Reviewer has not inaptly spoken of the dialogue of 
the new school as the tea-pot style of conversation. To make the 
conversation natural without being trivial is, no doubt, one of the 
greatest difficulties of a novelist. Miss Austin and Anthony 
Trollope are masters of the art. And Mr. James and Mr. Howells, 
in their earlier works, used to excel in it; but in their latest efforts 
it must be admitted that they have passed the line between the 
natural and the trivial, and it is partly this which gives an air of 
commonplace to their characters. It comes no doubt from an 
excessive desire to be true to nature, to make their characters talk 
as they would in real life. But if there is one thing in which a 
slavish reproduction of nature is impossible for the purposes of art, 
it is the conversation of ordinary human beings. Even the 
cleverest of us are painfully bald and disjointed in our talk. 
We are told that Anthony Trollope was once asked by a lady how 
it was that he knew so exactly what ladies said to one another in 
the privacy of their bed-rooms. The reason was, not that he listened 
at the key-hole and gave a verbatim report, but that by the aid of 
his imagination he divined what ladies would say in these supreme 
moments, and gave artistic form to it. A verbatim report would 
not have seemed to the lady half so natural. 
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But the theory that a novelist should be merely a faithful tran- 
scriber of human nature—that, armed with manifold note-books, he 
should go about industriously collecting every scrap of fact bearing 
any relation to his subject, jotting down a conversation here, 
sketching a face there—this theory, which M. Zola calls naturalisme 
and M. Brunetiére reportage, need not be seriously discussed here. 
Whatever may be the value of such a method, there can be no 
question that it is not art, and, to do M. Zola justice, he has 
never pretended that it is. According to him the novel has passed 
out of the region of art into that of physiology and pathology. 
But Mr. James and Mr. Howells, if 1 am not mistaken, are anxious 
to retain the novel within the region of art. With the method of 
Zola then they can have no sympathy. 

I hy no means wish to decry the commonplace, or to hint that 
the novel which confines itsélf to this sphere is a degraded type. 
There is room, let Mr. Ruskin say what he will, for Dutch art as 
well as Italian art. Miss Burney, Miss Austen, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Anthony Trollope, these and others have given abiding pleasure to 
too large a number of their fellow-creatures, for their exquisite, if 
low-soaring, art to be treated with contempt. But their method 
points this moral—that the novelist who is concerned with 
commonplace characters must treat them lightly. He must 
enter into their mood. They do not trouble themselves with a 
painful analysis of their motives, they take life more simply and 
unconsciously ; the last epithet that you would apply to them is 
“elaborate.” And not only is elaborate analysis out of keeping 
with commonplace characters, but it is wholly unsuitable in a 
novel that deals with them. The commonplace is amusing, if it 
be treated lightly, but take it aw grand sérieux, and it will become 
intolerable. It is too slight a framework to support a weighty 
analytic study. Burden it with such a weight, and the result is, 
from the artistic point of view, a want of harmony ; from that of the 
ordinary reader, dulness. And when you have said of a novel 
that it is dull, there is nothing more to be said for it. It is an 
existence manqué. 

But example is worth any amount of precept, and in Miss Austen’s 
novels we have a perfect example of how the commonplace should 
be treated. Whatever exception may be taken to the character of 
Miss Austen’s art, there can be no question but that in that art 
she is a consummate master. She is the one English novelist of 
whom it may be said that, artistically, her work is almost flawless. 
Her art is too like nature to admit of its being analysed, but we may 
learn from it that the commonplace must be treated both lightly 
and cheerfully, that transcendentalism and tragedy are alike out of 
place. Her novels end, instead of beginning, with a wedding. 
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In the above endeavour to examine the principles of what 
Mr. Howells claims to be the new school of fiction, and to consider 
how far they are consistent with the legitimate aims of the novelist’s 
art, I have confined myself to generalities, and I have entirely 
left out of sight the many obvious merits of the two leading writers 
of this school. Only a short space remains in which to attempt 
briefly to supply this omission. 

Mr. James seems to Mr. Howells, ‘“‘a metaphysical genius 
working to esthetic results.” I should say, putting it, I fear, 
more baldly, that Mr. James is an exceedingly acute observer 
of human nature under one aspect, that of society with a big 
S; and that by the help of a lively and ingenious style, con- 
siderable artistic skill in details, and a thorough artistic love of 
good workmanship, he gives us the result of his observations 
in a pleasing and amusing form. But he is more critical than 
creative; more observant than imaginative. The culture, the 
reading, the catholic tastes, the European travel, the sound dis- 
crimination, which make his volume on French Poets and Novelists 
one of the most delightful and stimulating collections of criticisms 
in the language, and which lend a considerable charm to his 
novels, are perhaps the very reason why these novels are wanting 
in imaginative force ; why they fail to make an abiding impression. 
Mr. James, it seems to me, judging by his later and what may be 
called his English work, has not the stuff in him for a great 
imaginative work. His short stories—Daisy Miller, An Interna- 
tional Episode, A Bundle of Letters-—stories in which he does not 
take life too seriously, but skims over it with the delicate humour 
which distinguishes him; episodes of life, rather than complete 
lives; idylls rather than epics—these are the works in which he 
has hitherto succeeded best. I admit that The Portrait of a Lady 
is on the whole his highest flight, and that it is more noble to 
soar and fall than to avoid_a fall by flying low; but the faults of 
The Portrait of a Lady are not, so to speak, the defects of its 
virtues. They may all be traced to those principles against which 
I have been contending in these pages: they are the faults of 
absence of plot, over-analysis, and laboured realism ; faults which 
may easily be eradicated without any detriment to Mr. James’ 
good qualities, his delicate observation, his fine humour, his 
graceful style. Rather, these qualities will flourish all the more 
abundantly when they are no longer choked by the strange 
growths which Mr. James, rather in obedience toa pedantic theory 
than to the promptings of his own genius, has been tempted to 
cultivate. In one of his earliest stories, A Passionate Pilgrim, 
I believe, published in England, he has shown us that he does 
possess, in no slight measure, that shaping power of imagination so 
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necessary to all artistic production. It would be well if he were to 
return to his earlier methods, and cultivate that faculty which he 
has allowed too long to lie fallow. 

Mr. Howells, though bitten by the same theory as Mr. James, 
is a genius of a somewhat different order. He has more of the 
qualities of a true story-teller. His A Foregone Conclusion is more 
artistically conceived and modelled than any work of Mr. James. 
There is a dramatic flavour about it which makes you rise from its 
perusal with a feeling of satisfaction. Mr. Howells too has a 
wider range than his compeer. His observations have been carried 
on as much among the genuine native American as among the 
hybrid European variety; he knows the Far West as well as 
Boston; he is more at home with middle-class society than with 
the highly-refined ladies and gentlemen of Mr. James’ world. 
Moreover his sympathy with external nature, combined with his 
remarkable powers of depicting it, gives his stories an air of 
freshness and freedom which contrasts pleasantly with Mr. James’ 
somewhat artificial atmosphere. Mr. Howells, in short, studies. 
nature wherever he can find it; Mr. James studies it only in the 
drawing-room. The greatest effort of imagination will not enable 
us to picture to ourselves a heroine of Mr. James’ in a moment of 
dishabille. One thinks of them, under all circumstances, as ex- 
quisitely dressed. 

But Mr. Howells’ stories have for the most part been exceedingly 
slight, little more than carefully finished sketches. A Modern 
Instance is his first attempt on a larger scale. The excellence of its 
opening, the masterly portraiture of some of the minor characters, 
such as Squire Gaylord and Kinney, the vigorous painting of various 
phases of American life, go far to make the book a complete success. 
But it misses this from the inadequateness of its central idea and 
central figures. The story, that of a young man and woman attracted 
to one another by charm of face and figure; each wholly ignorant 
of the other’s character ; marrying in haste and repenting at leisure; 
the man’s selfishness hardening into crime ; the woman’s spiritual 
deadness drifting into despair; if not a new story—what is it but 
Tito and Romola with a variation?—had great dramatic capa- 
bilities ; and that Mr. Howells has not availed himself of them is 
due in a great measure to the same defects which mar The Portrait 
of a Lady—to too much attention to details, too much commonplace, 
too much analysis. Had Mr. Howells condescended to use some 
of the time-honoured machinery which he despises, the ‘dire 
catastrophe,” the “moving accident,” he would have written a 
far stronger and more satisfactory work. 

The curious thing is, that both Mr. Howells and Mr. James have 
openly: expressed their preference for novels of the more imagina- 
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tive type. Mr. Howells regrets the loss of the poetry of Mr. James’ 
earliest work, and “he owns that he likes a finished story.” 
Mr. James says that “ his ideal story-teller possesses a rarer skill 
than the finest required for producing an artful réchauffé of the 
actual.” Why then do both these gentlemen disregard their own 
preferences ? Is it out of pure regard for their readers? If so, 
let me assure them that their considerate unselfishness is being 
wasted. Human nature, in spite of modern improvements, remains 
much the same; it still enjoys a ‘rounded plot” ; it still pursues, 
not for the sake of the pursuit, but for the sake of the end ; it still 
loves to be amused ; and, above all, it still hates to be bored. 


Artuur TILLEY. 


\ 
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COALITIONS.—A CENTENARY ANNIVERSARY. 


Tue 1st of April 1883 is the centenary anniversary of an event in 
our Parliamentary annals, which long exercised a powerful influence 
over the course of affairs, and still remains a standing memorial of 
the retribution awaiting public men who in the heat of party warfare 
are false to their political principles. For this was the day on 
which the famous coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox con- 
summated its short-lived victory: a victory which it was confidently 
expected would shatter in the dust the whole fabric which 
George III. had been so carefully building up for the last twenty 
years, and restore the dominion of the Whigs for at least another 
generation. Of the good or the evil of that system Iam not now 
to speak ; but of the scheme by which its downfall was attempted, 
and which, had it not been for the intervention of a singular genius 
such as can only be expected to reappear at long intervals of time, 
would probably have ended only in the permanent re-establishment 
of that very prerogative which it was expressly designed to over- 
throw. My reasons for thinking so will appear in the course of 
these remarks. But it will be better to begin with a brief sketch of 
the circumstances which preceded the coalition, and which even at 
this distance of time are full of practical instruction for us. 

On that snowy afternoon in March, when Lord North announced 
his resignation to the House of Commons, and, walking down to 
the carriage which stood in readiness to receive him, smilingly 
observed to the Opposition members, who were waiting to go home 
in hackney-coaches, “what an advantage it was to be in the 
secret,” it must have been clear to all present that the termination 
of the war, and the independence of America, were at hand. Lord 
North, himself, had told the King, before he quitted office, that 
peace was absolutely necessary. It was equally clear that, however 
the new Government might be formed, the Whigs would have 
a dominant voice in it; and the leader of the Whig party, Lord 
Rockingham, was bent on the concession of Independence. Lord 
North, therefore, must have known what was likely to come of it 
when he threw the Government of the country into the hands of 
the Opposition ; and, accordingly, not a month had elapsed from 
the formation of the second Rockingham administration, before it 
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_ was notified to Dr. Franklin, the American representative in Paris, 
that England was prepared to treat upon the basis of American 
independence. 

Into the history of these negotiations it is unnecessary to enter. 
The health of Lord Rockingham was so indifferent, that he seems 
to have taken little part in the deliberations of the Cabinet, which 
was divided into two parties, headed respectively by Fox and 
Lord Shelburne. To the mortification of the former, he often found 
Shelburne’s counsels preferred to his own, notwithstanding the 
numerical superiority of his own party in the House of Commons ; 
and at the end of June he announced, not for the first time, his 
intention of retiring from the ministry. It is necessary to bear in 
mind that he was never supposed to be in earnest, and that all his 
intimations had been attributed by his colleagues to momentary 
pique, and never to any serious disapproval of their policy, such as 
to make it impossible for him to continue to act with them. It is 
important to remember this. The death of Lord Rockingham, 
however, on the Ist of July, gave a new turn to affairs, and brought 
about Fox’s resignation under different circumstances. On hearing 
of the event, the King placed himself in communication with 
Lord Shelburne, offering him the vacant treasury, which Shel- 
burne immediately accepted, and commissioning him to treat 
with the remaining colleagues of Lord Rockingham for the forma- 
tion of a new Government. Here, then, was the offence which 
the Whigs never forgave. According to their peculiar doctrine, 
the nomination of the new Prime Minister lay not with the 
King but with themselves. It was the privilege of the party to 
recommend a minister to the Crown, not the privilege of the Crown 
to recommend a minister to the party. The King, by violating 
this maxim, and Shelburne, by consenting to be his instrument, 
had cut themselves adrift from Whig principles altogether, and no 
quarter was to be kept with them. 

We can understand and make allowance for the chagrin of the 
Whigs, who, after their long exclusion from power, had regained it 
only to lose it again in the short space of three months. Lord 
North and the Tories must be called to a different account. But 
the prospects of the Whigs were dark enough. It was by no 
means so certain as it would seem to be at the present day, that 
Shelburne would be unable to maintain himself. There were 
sources of strength belonging to ministries under the old régime, to 
which the new one is a stranger. The support of the Crown and 
the House of Lords went a long way; and George III. himself, 
always thought that Shelburne might have made a better fight of 
it. Under these circumstances, and regarding the position from Fox’s 
own point of view, it was clearly the game of the Opposition to 
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attack the new Government at once with their full strength, so 
as to displace it, if possible, before it had had time to take root, 
and before the usual influences had begun to tell on the private 
members of the party, many of whom were old Tories, and could 
not have very much relished the service to which they found them- 
selves destined. Accordingly, as soon as Parliament reassembled, 
Fox opened fire on the Treasury bench with a violence which, but 
for the reasons we have given, would be unintelligible. Shelburne 
and his friends were men “ whom neither promises could bind, nor 
principles of honour could secure; who would abandon fifty prin- 
ciples for the sake of power, and forget fifty promises when no 
longer necessary to their ends.” ‘‘ They were,” he believed, as if 
this were the ne plus ultra of apostasy, “‘ capable even of coalescing 
with Lord North!” 

If this was a crime, the time arrived when not only Lord Shel- 
burne but Fox himself was ready to commit it. Parliament 
was prorogued on the 11th of July, and the attention of ministers 
during the recess seems to have been equally divided between 
negotiations with the belligerents abroad, and negotiations with 
the Opposition at home. It was necessary for them to obtain 
an accession of strength from some quarter before the opening of 
Parliament, if they were to obtain a vote in favour of the Peace. 
Could Fox be induced to join the Government ? Could Lord North 
be persuaded to support it? Shelburne inclined to an under- 
standing with Lord North; Pitt to a junction with Fox. The 
former, no doubt, was the more natural alliance of the two; for 
although Shelburne had opposed the American War, and had made 
himself obnoxious to the Court in many ways during Lord North’s 
administration, that was all over now, and both alike repre- 
sented the only real principle in which at that time the Tories 
differed from the Whigs, namely, the independence of the Sovereign, 
and his right to select his own ministers. Thus, however the two 
might differ on questions of detail, they were agreed as to the main 
principle on which parties at that time were divided. And it is 
lear that at one time Lord North would have preferred this con- 
nexion to any other. His own party in the House of Commons, 
which numbered a hundred and twenty members, would have 
followed him to the camp of Shelburne, at least as readily. as 
they followed him to the camp of Fox. And he, himself, must 
have been sensible that such was the course most consistent 
with his previous conduct, and with the dictates of gratitude 
and generosity. But powerful counter-influences were brought 
to bear upon him. Lord Loughborough, himself notorious for 
laxity of principle, and who played such a sinister part after- 
wards on the Roman Catholic question, and Mr. Eden, the first 
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Lord Auckland, besieged North with solicitations on behalf of 
Fox, chiefly it would seem from dislike of Shelburne. But North 
was a long time before he yielded. Even so late as the beginning 
of February, Loughborough wrote to Eden that North meant to 
join Lord Shelburne. In a fatal moment for himself, he took an 
opposite determination. But it is to be borne in mind that 
his accession to the ministry would have been purchased at a 
heayv price after all; for as Fox was decided not to act without 
Shelburne, Pitt was equally determined not to act with Lord 
North, whether because he really dreaded the re-establishment 
of the old system, under which he, himself, must have been 
condemned for many years to a subordinate position, or because 
he still retained so holy a horror of the American War, and 
its author, that he could not bring himself to take his hand, it 
is impossible to determine. Considerations of the latter kind are 
more powerful at three-and-twenty than they are at a more mature 
age; and we have no right to doubt his sincerity on this occasion, 
whose whole life unfolds a picture of unsullied integrity. His 
aversion, however, did not extend itself to Lord North’s friends ; 
and places would have been found for some of them had his 
lordship been willing to give an independent support to the 
Administration. 

That he was not decidedly unwilling is plain. He certainly did 
not turn a deaf ear to the overtures that were made to him ; and it 
was believed by competent judges that he was on the point of 
acceding to them, when the negotiations were suddenly broken off 
by a premature communication from his friend, Mr. Adam, inform- 
ing him that Shelburne was contemplating resignation before the 
meeting of Parliament, in which case a Government would be 
formed between Pitt and Fox to the exclusion of himself. North 
was told this under the belief that it would quicken his movements, 
and make him anxious at once to prevent the resignation of 
Shelburne, by offering him the support he required. It had just 
the opposite effect; and drove him to see the necessity of making 
terms with Fox while the way to it was still open to him. When, 
a little while afterwards, the veteran go-between, Rugby, made a 
final application to him on behalf of Shelburne, North replied, 
** It is too late.” 

Thus it is quite impossible to father North’s accession to the 
coalition on any deep disapproval of the Peace. What, then, 
was. the case with Fox? The alternative plan, as we have seen, 
was Pitt’s—to take Fox into the Cabinet; and Pitt, accordingly, 
sought an interview with Fox to talk it over. This was as late as 
February 1783, when the terms of the Peace must have been 
known ; and what was Fox’s answer ? It was based directly on the 
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Whig doctrine, which has been already mentioned, concerning the 
manner of appointing the Prime Minister. Shelburne had been 
appointed in defiance of this doctrine, and, therefore, must be 
deposed before the proposal could be entertained. Fox referred 
to no questions of policy, or measures of reform; he only asked 
if it was meant that Shelburne was to continue Prime Minister. 
On being answered in the affirmative, he said he could join no 
Government of which Lord Shelburne was the head; the discussion 
was at once concluded, and Pitt and Fox, it is said, never met 
again in private. Now, as Fox knew perfectly well that his 
assistance was required by the Government to avert a vote of 
censure on the Peace, is it credible, that if his repugnance to 
that measure had been as deep as he afterwards declared, he 
could have been willing to entertain, even for a moment, the 
question of a union with its author? and if the feeling was strong 
enough to justify him in expelling the ministry, even by such 
dubious means, to mark his disapproval of their policy, it must 
have been enough to prevent him from ever dreaming of 
combining with them for the express purpose of defending it. 

As for Lord North, the conversation between him and the King, 
which the latter repeated to Lord Ashburton, and which is 
preserved by Lord §. Fitzmaurice, in his Life of Lord Shelburne, 
effectually disposes of the ex-minister’s objections to the Peace, and 
shows that he had not a leg to stand on in his opposition to it. 
He must have known that no better terms could be obtained; and 
that a man like Lord North should have been driven, either by 
a fit of indignation, to which he was usually a stranger, or by the 
love of office, to which he was known to be indifferent, into so 
unprincipled and mischievous a compact as that which, by common 
consent, has been damned to everlasting fame, is one of the riddles 
of human nattire of which no explanation can be given. I should 
prefer to believe that North yielded to neither of these two motives, 
but was over-ruled by the influence of associates, who prevented 
him from taking the step to which his own better judgment would 
have led him. We have seen a similar influence prevail against a 
similar bias, even within our own times; and it is one against 
which all public men cannot be too strongly on their guard. 

The preliminaries of a general peace were signed in January 
1783. Parliament met in February, and the debate on the 
address took place on the 17th, when an amendment adverse to 
the Peace, revived in the House of Lords by Lord Carlisle, was 
defeated by a majority of thirteen, and one proposed by Lord J. 
Cavendish in the House of Commons, carried by a majority of 
sixteen. A further motion was carried against Government on 
the 21st, and on that Shelburne resigned. We need not repeat 
VoL. I. 18 
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the arguments for and against the Peace ; it seems generally to be 
allowed that it was the best that could be obtained under the cir- 
cumstances. That no better was obtainable was the fault of anyone 
rather than of Shelburne; of Fox and his party, who had 
encouraged the Americans to resist; of North and his colleagues, 
who had so managed our military operations as to expose us to 
ultimate defeat. 

But whether we look to the responsibility of Fox and North 
for the triumph of America, or to the actual terms of peace 
which were secured by Lord Shelburne, the conduct of the 
two first-mentioned statesmen will appear equally indefensible. 
There should have been something monstrous in the Treaty 


‘to justify so monstrous a union as the alliance by which it 


was condemned. There was no proportion at all between the 
means and the end. The Peace might be open to objections, but 
they were of an ordinary kind, and not such as to call for the 
suspension of all party ties in order to expose them. When the 
Ministry of Lord Aberdeen was overthrown by a concurrence of 
parties, or at all events of individuals, not ordinarily acting 
together, the Opposition represented the opinion of nearly the 
whole country, expressed through a thousand different channels, 
on mismanagement of the grossest character, resulting in great 
public calamities. But nobody could say that the Treaty of 
Versailles was open to any such description; and even if it had 
been, the author of the mismanagement, which had made the 
Treaty necessary, was North himself. Had a coalition been 
directed against him, there might have been more excuse for it. 
But Lord Shelburne was innocent of the whole affair; he had to 
do the best he could with the situation which he found in exis- 
tence, and Fox must have been perfectly conscious that he could 
have done no better with it himself. This is all so evident that 
the conclusion hardly requires to be enforced. The vote of 
eensure was not really aimed at the Peace, but at Lord Shelburne. 
The coalition was directed against the one man who had made 
himself obnoxious to the conspirators. 


I repeat, then, said Pitt, that it is not the Treaty, it is the Earl of Shelburne alone, 
whom the movers of this question are desirous to wound. This is the object which has 
raised this storm of faction. This is the aim of the unnatural coalition to which I have 
alluded. If, however, the baneful alliance is not already formed, is not already 
solemnised, I know a just and lawful impediment, and in the name of the public safety 
I here forbid the banns. 


Fox and North did not agree even about the Peace. Fox would 
have made peace with America, and have continued the war with 
the Bourbons. North would have made peace with the Bourbons, 
and have continued the war with America. But they agreed on 
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one point, and that was, that Shelburne must be got out; for this 

purpose, they determined—to use a gentle euphemism—“to sink 
their former differences,’ and to combine against the hated indi- 
vidual. 

It must be allowed, of course, that Shelburne’s personal unpopu- 
larity had a good deal to do with it. Both the Whigs and the Tories 
had something against him. By the Whigs he was remembered as 
one of the earliest supporters of the King in his efforts at Emancipa- 
tion; by a certain section of the Tory party he was regarded with 
suspicion and dislike, as the author of reforms injurious to them- 
selves and highly distasteful to the King. It is said that some of 
them asked him the price of their support, and, on being told that 
there was no price, voted against him in a body. And we are even 
required to believe that this was done with the connivance of the 
King, notwithstanding his well-known anxiety to keep Shelburne in 
office. Shelburne, we are told, fancied so himself; but the suppo- 
sition is hardly reconcilable with the other circumstances of the 
case, and may be dismissed, we think, as entirely groundless. But 
over and above all these considerations was the fact, a fact sufti- 
ciently attested by all Shelburne’s contemporaries, that he was not 
as other men. His abilities were recognised and feared ; but he was 
reserved, and supposed to be “‘ peculiar.” He was neither a Whig 
nor a Tory, and differed with both on some of their most cherished 
tenets. He was the enemy of the Revolution families, and the 
enemy of the King’s friends ; and, as a matter of course, in the 
long run, they combined against him. 

The combination, as we have seen, succeeded. But George ILI. 
made desperate efforts to avert the consequences. For nearly six 
weeks the struggle continued; and for that time the country was 
virtually without a Government. The most violent and peremptory 
resolutions were carried in the House of Commons, calling on the 
King to form a Government ; but down to quite the end of March 
the issue was uncertain. Pitt had, at one time, half consented to 
take the Treasury ; but his good genius prevailed, and reserved him 
for a better opportunity. Then Pitt’s cousin, Thomas Pitt, appears 
on the scene, with whom Lord Gower and Lord Thurlow thought a 
ministry might be formed. ‘ Apply to Mr. Thomas Pitt, or Mr. 
Thomas anybody,” said the unhappy monarch. But it was all in 
vain. He was compelled to submit, though not, on this occasion, 

to dissemble. On the ist of April he announced to the Duke of 
Portland his readiness to accept his terms, and on the following day 
the seven ministers named by him kissed hands, and took possession 
of the fortress they had stormed. One can hardly help noticing 
that the birthday of a ministry expected to live for many 
years, and doomed to die in less than one, is the-day which 
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popular tradition has so long consecrated to the mortification of 
shortsighted credulity and the disappointment of ill-founded 
hopes. 

England has reason not to love coalitions, for they have 
seldom done her anything but harm. The coalition which came 
into power-on the ist of April, 1783, was certainly no excep- 
tion. It is by no means improbable that if Shelburne had 
remained Prime Minister, the war of ’93 might have been 
avoided; just as, had Lord Derby remained Prime Minister 
in 1852, the Crimean War might have been avoided. The 
coalition of Fox and North, at all events, robbed England of the 
chance, and without having anything to show for it. Nor is this 
all. Had it not been that in Mr. Pitt both the King and the 
country found a minister exceptionally well qualified to deal with 
this peculiar crisis, the probability is that personal government 
would have again entered into our Constitution, and that its second 
state would have been worse than its first. It is hardly likely 
that the country gentlemen would have remained faithful to the 
Coalition, and, if there had been no Mr. Pitt, the King would have 
found another Lord North: the country, utterly disgusted with past 
tactics, would have contentedly acquiesced in the system; and, with 
the French Revolution to intensify the loyalty of the nation, the 
Crown might have acquired powers which, after a quarter of a 
century, it would have been extremely difficult to abolish. The 
coalition of ’83 provoked a reaction in the public mind, of which, 
under a weaker Minister than Pitt, the King would have reaped 
the whole advantage. In that case, the time might have come 
when we should have had to choose between a Monarchy and a 
Republic. Thanks to Mr. Pitt, the danger was averted. But how 
real, and how great it was, has hardly, perhaps, been fully under- 
stood. Even as it was, and in spite of the determination of Mr. 
Pitt not to serve after the fashion of Lord North, the reaction 
against the Whigs, by destroying all the moral power of the 
Opposition, had made the King so strong that he was able to have 
his own way on the only question which he cared about. We owe 
it to the coalition that he was able to beat Mr. Pitt on the Roman 
Catholic question, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that all 
the subsequent troubles of Ireland are traceable to the same source. 
The division of the Tory Party into two camps, and the delay of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform, till it 
had become almost as dangerous to concede as to refuse them, 
hine causas habuere. In April, 1883, we are still paying the 
penalty of an error which a hundred years have not expiated. 

Of the blame attaching to the two authors of the coalition, by 
far the larger share must rest on the shoulders of Lord North. 
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Fox, after all, was only maintaining the cardinal principle of 
his Party, and if the Tory leader chose, for ends of his own, to 
take it up, he might. But North had all his life been the repre- 
sentative and champion of the contrary principle. He had enjoyed 
the entire confidence of the King in that capacity. The majority 
of the public, who knew little of the constitutional question at 
issue, revered ‘‘ King George” as a true English King, respected 
his prerogative, and sympathised with him heart and soul in the 
struggle with America. They saw in Lord North, or supposed 
themselves to see, his loyal and sincere servant. They sup- 
ported him for thirteen years on this express understanding ; 
and Lord North had no moral right to turn round in a moment, 
and not only belie all his former professions, but use the 
majority, who still obeyed him, for destroying all which he 
had upheld. That he had all along had his doubts of the system 
he was supporting, and of the justice of the war which he was 
prosecuting, seems only to aggravate his offence. To continue 
from year to year to appear as the advocate of a policy which he 
was secretly prepared to abandon; to accept the confidence and 
support of his Sovereign and his countrymen, on the faith of his 
unfeigned devotion to the principles he was supposed to represent ; 
yet, as soon as it suited his convenience to declare that he had 
always disapproved of them, and join heart and soul with their 
opponents: is conduct which only the amiable private character of 
Lord North has rescued from the obloquy it deserves. 

It is useless to say that his private friends were made aware of 
his sentiments. The Prime Minister of England has others to 
look to beyond the inner circle of his friends. The public could 
only judge of his opinions by his conduct; and it may be taken for 
certain that could they have foreseen, three years before, what his 
conduct was to be three years afterwards, he would never have had 
the majority which was sent up for him at the General Election of 
1780. Ministers, like other men, have a right to change their 
opinions ; but when they do, a decent interval, at least, should be 
allowed—a short period for retirement and meditation—before their 
appearance under different colours to lead the attack upon their 
former friends. 

Though North, however, was the worse offender of the two, by 
far the heavier punishment fell to the lot of his accomplice. Lord 
North cared nothing, probably, for the permanent exclusion from 
office, which was the penalty of his conduct. Fox cared every- 
thing. He was then in the very prime of manhood, and might 
have looked forward to a long career of power, and the highest 
offices in the State. But he could not have deceived himself as to 
the position of Mr. Pitt after the General Election of 1784. He 
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must have felt that the result was the death-knell of his highest 
hopes—as long, at least as George III. was on the throne; 
and in the ruin of his political fortunes, and the total destruction 
of his party, we see an instance of poetical justice to which history 
has but few parallels. 

Fox, like Lord North, is said to have been a good-natured man. 
He boasted of it himself. He liked, he said, to forget his enmities, 
and was constant only in his friendships. But, be this as it 
may, the iron entered into his soul in 1784, and we know it was 
with difficulty that he could speak of Mr. Pitt in terms of ordinary 
civility. In Lord Malmesbury’s diary the reader may learn what 
epithets he applied to him in private. If he did not call his conduct 
fiendish,” or say that he was “hateful to God ”—expressions 
which have been reserved for the more righteous politicians of our 
own day—he spoke of him in language equally at variance with 
the best known and most conspicuous features of Pitt’s character. 
But Pitt could afford to forgive him. As no man ever fell so 
completely and rapidly as Fox, none ever rose so swiftly and so 
surely as Pit. The reward of his loyalty and moral courage 
came at once, and for his life. For twenty-three years he 
continued, without doubt, the most powerful subject in the 
kingdom ; and when he died, tears were shed over his grave by 
thousands who knew him but by name, and only felt that their 
protector was no more. Others not less deserving, perhaps, 
than Pitt, have climbed their way to eminence by long and painful 
routes, and have reached it only when they were too old to reap 
the full advantage of it, when they were “solitary and could 
not impart it.” But to Pitt it came in the full flush of youth 
and energy, without stint or drawback. He had scaled the heights, 
almost like a hero of romance, without a word or a deed which 
could prick the most sensitive of consciences. Amid all the trials 
and temptations of that reckless age, he had remained faithful 
alike to his creed, his colleagues, and his master. And in the 
unexpected triumph which awaited him, the unbroken authority 
which he wielded for nearly a quarter of a century, and the 
veneration with which he never ceased to be regarded by the great 
body of the English nation, from the highest to the lowest, we see 
a truly wonderful illustration of the glory which even in this world 
is occasionally the prize of virtue. 

Respice finem. When Mr. Fox, after many years of exclusion 
from political power, was recalled for a brief period to the counsels 
of the Crown, he was compelled tacitly to acknowledge that the 
foreign policy of his deceased rival had been in principle correct, 
and that England had no alternative but to oppose herself to 
French ambition. The war of 1793 was a defensive war as much 
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as that which broke out ten years afterwards, and was not under- 
taken by this country for the sake of interfering in the internal 
affairs of France. But even to the second French war, Fox 
objected equally as long as he remained in opposition. It was not 
till he himself acquired the responsibilities, and with them the 
information attaching to an official position, that he saw he had 
been wrong and his great predecessor in the right. 

The long tenure of power which the Whig Party had enjoyed 
from the accession of George I. to the accession of George III., 
bred in them the belief that they had a quasi divine right 
to the offices of Government. When Lord Chatham, who, how- 
ever, on this point was never constant to one opinion, told the 
King that his Government could not be carried on without the 
aid of those connections who had placed his family on the throne, 
he spoke the genuine conviction of every true Whig. M. Renan has 
found another name for Divine Right which suits my meaning 
better, namely, Historic Right, producing nearly the same title on 
the one side, and the same obligations on the other, but divested 
of an epithet connected with unpopular associations. The Whigs, 
then, seem to have believed that they had acquired a right to the 
first places in the State, other than that which results from personal 
fitness or popularity. Their claim was hereditary, founded on 
great services performed in a critical emergency, the benefits 
of which the country was still enjoying. It is easy to under- 
stand that men acting under these convictions, and feeling 
that their position was invested with a kind of sanctity, 
should resent any attack upon it in a very different spirit from 
that by which parties are actuated in the absence of such 
pretensions on either side. They beget in the dominant party a 
perhaps unconscious assumption that, in maintaining their position 
and vindicating these inherited prerogatives, they are not bound by 
exactly the same rules of morality as apply to the acts of other 
men, or to their own acts in private life. Such ideas are observable 
in the conduct of absolute Sovereigns who believe in their divine 
right, notably in that of Charles I. Here there was no con- 
scious dishonesty—not, at least, in my opinion—but a belief that 
the very sacredness of the rights which were assailed entitled the 
possessor to use whatever means came to hand for the defence of 
them; that for; that special purpose he enjoys an ex officio dis- 
pensation from the laws which govern ordinary mortals. And it 
is my sincere conviction that political parties may come in time to 
entertain the same unfortunate presumption in their own favour. 
That it influenced the Whigs in their long struggle with the King, 
I have no manner of.doubt; and if it was less visible in the 
Tories during their own half century of power, it was not because 
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they were strangers to it, but because, owing to a variety of cir- 
cumstances, it was never called into play. From 1784 to 1831 their 
supremacy was tacitly acknowledged ; and when they fell, they fell 
with a suddenness and a completeness which left no room or time 
for the operation of such sentiments. But after the Reform Bill of 
1832 we again began to witness the growth of it in the victorious 
Liberals, who conceived that this measure had given them the 
same kind of right to the government as the Revolution had given 
to the Whigs. The progress of this belief was checked for a very 
little while during the administration of Sir Robert Peel ; but showed 
itself again in the coalition of 1852, and it is little exaggeration 
to say that it has been rampant ever since. 

There is not only no objection to the appeal by a political party 
to its past achievements in justification of its present claims ; it is 
desirable and quite natural that it should be made. Let both Whigs 
and Tories inscribe on their banners whatever achievements they 
think best calculated to adorn them. But when either of the two 
presume on their services to the State to disregard their duty to 
their neighbour, and to claim the right of framing for themselves 
a special code of political morality, we say the claim must be 
resisted and exposed. Now, from the coalition against Lord Derby 
in 1852 to the coalition which overthrew Lord Beaconsfield, let 
the date of it be what it may, the history of the Liberal Party 
has afforded but too many examples of this unfortunate pro- 
pensity, as well as of the mischievous results to which the 
indulgence of it leads. 

No coalition has taken place in the present century exactly 
reproducing all the features of the coalition of 1783, or quite 
equal to it in the cynical disregard of public opinion which that 
transaction exhibited. Yet in 1852, in 1859, and in 1880, there 
were conipacts, either-expressed or understood, which can hardly be 
distinguished in principle from the agreement between Fox and 
North. In the first-mentioned year there was a combination 
against a particular individual, in which the ostensible ground of 
attack was not the real one, and in which the contracting parties 
were divided from each other, not only on questions of principle, 
but by the memory of recent conflicts and the smart of still 
bleeding wounds. Everybody knows now that Free Trade was 
in no danger from Lord Derby’s Government, and that it was next 
to impossible for the Whigs and Peelites to have thought so. Their 
belief in such a danger was about on a par with Lord North’s 
belief in the iniquity of the Treaty of Versailles. But it was an 
excellent cry, and it was used exactly like the other one, to crush 
an obnoxious individual. The words of Mr. Pitt which we have 
quoted elsewhere, might, mutato nomine, have been applied, without 
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a single other. change, to the amendment on Mr. Disraeli’s 
Budget. 

In this respect the two coalitions were hardly to be distinguished 
from each other. On turning to questions of both foreign and 
domestic policy, we see that Lord Palmerston, and Lord Aberdeen, 
and Lord John Russell, and Lord Halifax, and Sir James Graham, 
and Mr. Herbert, and Mr. Gladstone, had been tearing each other 
like dogs to within a month or two almost of their patriotic agree- 
ment ‘to sink their past differences” for the public good. We 
need mention only the Pacifico Debate and the Papal aggression to 
illustrate this assertion. But the reader has only to turn back a 
few years, before the Free Trade battle had begun, to find plenty 
more instances of the same promising unanimity. 

The combination succeeded: Mr. Disraeli was driven from his 
post. And what followed? It is written in the history of England 
in mingled characters of grief and glory; but the glory is due 
exclusively to our soldiers, and the grief exclusively to our Govern- 
ment. That ‘‘hideous and heartrending story” need not be 
repeated here. But it is now nearly certain that had Lord Derby 
remained in power, we should have had no war ;* and that if the 
Peelites had not hampered the Whigs, we should probably have 
had no disasters. The two rival sections of the Coalition Cabinet 
pulled in different directions ; and the result was a winter campaign 
in a bitter climate, undertaken by a flying column equipped only 
for summer duty. This was the consequence to the country of the 
coalition of 1852. What was the consequence to its authors? They 
fared better than they deserved. But some of them, at least, would 
have fared as badly as the Whigs did after 83 but for an unfor- 
tunate mistake which Mr. Pitt would never have committed. The 
coalition itself was punished by ignominious expulsion from office ; 
but the refusal of Lord Derby to take office in 1855 gave an oppor- 
tunity to Lord Palmerston to patch up its disjecta membra, and 
prevent the discomfiture from being complete. Had Lord Derby 
returned to power at that moment, he would probably have 
retained it for nearly as long a time as Lord Palmerston 
himself. 

The next occasion when a virtual coalition, though not, perhaps, 
a formal, took place, was when the Radical Party united with Lord 
Palmerston to turn out Lord Derby’s second Government in 1859. 
In this transaction, perhaps, the Radicals were not to blame, being 
rather the dupes than the knaves. But it was a somewhat sorry 


* This was the conviction of Mr. Cobden: and Lord Beaconsfield declared positively 
that he knew it to be a fact that the resignation of Lord Derby was what led to the 
Crimean War. 
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spectacle, that of Lord Palmerston, after he had gained his ends, 
bantering his unfortunate allies on their favourite ideas, and making 
merciless fun of peace, retrenchment, and reform. They were 
taught to feel, at all events, what a mistake a coalition is, and lived 
to repent the vote they gave in 1859, as they did the vote they gave 
in 1852. So bitter, indeed, were their feelings of resentment 
that they went so far as to offer to the Conservatives to unite with 
them in turning out Lord Palmerston, and to keep them in power 
for three years afterwards. Had this offer been accepted, it would 
have been a specimen coalition of the worst and purest type; but 
the Conservatives rejected the offer without a moment’s hesitation, 
and the Radicals, to whom it does not do much credit, had to 
stomach their indignation as best they could during the rest of 
Lord Palmerston’s career. The Liberals, however, had persuaded 
themselves, and had contrived to persuade the public, that they 
had a special title to be entrusted with the administration of affairs, 
and that in the discharge of their divine commission they were 
absolved from common-place obligations. 

Memorable instances of the peculiar moral obliquity attending 
this belief are supplied by the conduct of more than one eminent 
man at this period who belonged to the dominant party. But it is 
unnecessary to descend into particulars. It is sufficient to state 
that the Whigs and the Radicals combined to turn out Lord Derby, 
on the ostensible ground that he had failed to carry a Reform Bill, and 
that, as soon as their object was effected, they showed the sincerity 
of their professions by laying reform upon the shelf. The conse- 
quences, both to the country in general and to the Whigs in particular, 
have been evil. Had the first Derby Reform Bill been allowed to 
pass, there would have been no necessity for a second. Had the 
Whigs shown that it was not merely to get rid of Lord Derby that they 
had taken up the question, and introduced a measure of their own 
under the auspices of Lord Palmerston, it might then have been 
settled in a way to please even Mr. Lowe, and to avert further 
change for half a century. After the death of Lord Palmerston it 
was too late. Had the Whigs never joined with the Radicals in the 
cry for Parliamentary Reform, in order to turn out the Tories, or 
if, having once done so, they had satisfied it at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, all would have been well. But by lending to the Reform 
movement the whole moral weight of their supposed sympathies, 
and fretting it at the same time by their practical opposition, they 
did just the very worst thing which it was possible for them to do 
if they desired a moderate measure. The barriers were burst: the 
pent-up stream, swollen by Whig support, and irritated by Whig 
delay, burst forth with a violence which must have ended in House- 
hold Suffrage long before the present time, had it not been yielded 
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in 1867. What the Whigs themselves have suffered from the con- 
sequences of the coalition of 1859 is sufficiently evident, if we 
contrast their position in the Liberal Party at the present day with 
their position in it sixteen years ago. 

It would not appear that there was anything in the nature of a 
coalition in the Government formed by Mr. Gladstone after the 
elections of 1868. The country had been appealed to on the 
question of the Irish Church, and had returned its answer. , The 
remaining measures by which that administration was distinguished 
were not outside the pale of Whig principles, however unpopular 
they might be; and Mr. Gladstone was exposed to no pressure from 
members of his own Cabinet to induce him to proceed beyond them. 
But if we pass over another ten years, and come down to the form- 
ation of the Government which now conducts public affairs, we 
witness a very different spectacle. As soon as the elections began 
in the spring of 1880, it became evident that the Party which had | 
gained ground since 1874 were not the Whigs, but the Radicals. 
It was clear that, if the support of their leaders was to be relied on, 
they could no longer be treated as allies only — friendly, indeed, upon 
the whole, but under no regular allegiance. They must be incor- 
porated with the Government. In other words, a virtual coalition 
had become necessary. We are not aware that it formed the 
subject of direct negotiation, but it was just as real as if it had 
done, and the resuits were very soon visible. Again we had a 
divided Cabinet; and what the Eastern Question had been to the 
coalition of 1853, that were the Egyptian Question and the Irish 
Question to the coalition of 1880. We have already asserted, and 
given our authority for asserting, that had Lord Derby remained 
minister at the former date, we should have had no Crimean war. 
We may say with equal confidence, that had Lord Beaconsfield 
remained in power at the latter date, we should have had no 
Egyptian war. He would have prevented it, as he prevented a 
Russian war, by a determined attitude from the first. The 
Egyptian war was due to the divided counsels of a coalition min- 
istry, one part acting as a drag-chain on the other, till the moment 
had passed when an honest and vigorous remonstrance would have 
done the work of the sword. The condition of Ireland is due to 
just the same cause: a Cabinet composed of two discordant sections, 
the one crying “‘ Do,” and the other ‘ Do not,” looking on in im- 
potent despair while crime accumulates upon crime, and difficulty 
upon difficulty, and only at length able to take action when a 
crime of unusual horror had roused all England to frenzy, and 
compelled the Government to be unanimous. In both the Irish 
policy and the Egyptian policy of the present Government we 
have an exact counterpart of the Eastern policy of Lord Aberdeen’s 
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Government—a policy of weakness, leading necessarily to a policy 
of violence, produced by the same causes and illustrating the same 
truths. 

That the existing union between the Whig party and the 
Radical is a coalition, in reality, of much the same type as Lord 
North’s and Lord Aberdeen’s, we have lately had ample proof in 
an article contributed by Mr. Labouchere to a monthly con- 
temporary. In this—and he must know what he is talking about— 
Mr. Labouchere distinctly avows that the Whigs and the Radicals 
have come together for the sake of office, though differing from 
each other to the extent almost of logical contradiction on some of 
the most vital questions in the science of political philosophy. He 
declares himself, for one, heartily sick of the alliance ; and asserts 
that the Radical or Democratic party can never act up to its 
principles as long as they are hampered by the Whigs. It is the 
old story. The two parties were agreed in turning out Lord 
Beaconsfield, and agreed on nothing else whatever. We are given 
to understand by Mr. Labouchere—who is, at all events, frank and 
outspoken, and writes with so much ability that we cannot dis- 
regard his testimony—that though the Radicals in 1880 had won 
the battle, the substantial fruits of it remained, as usual, with the 
Whigs. ‘They got round” Mr. Gladstone; and, being ‘‘no longer 
a young man, he succumbed.” Thus it appears to Mr. Labouchere 
that, if Mr. Gladstone had been left to himself, he would have 
formed a purely Radical Government, or one, at least, in which 
the Radical element would have predominated; and that the 
reason of his not doing so was the influence of the Whigs who 
had only acted with the Radicals for the sake of getting back to 
power. The Radicals, on their part, had asked no questions and 
made no stipulations beforehand, afraid, perhaps, that if they did, 
the coalition might be strangled in its birth. They are now paying 
the penalty of their discretion: and one can hardly feel very much 
compassion for them. They were not without experience. They 
knew very well what, on previous occasions, had been the result of 
these coalitions—when they had been used by the Whigs for the 
purpose of “‘ dishing” the Tories, and had afterwards been dished 
themselves. They had been quite recently forewarned of their 
danger by one of the ablest men of their own party, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who some years ago told them to do what Mr. Labouchere 
has discovered that it is necessary to do now: shake themselves 
free of the Whigs, that is, even at the cost of prolonging the 
ascendancy of the Conservatives. The Conservative Party, which 
has, on the whole, been honourably free from transactions of this 
nature, may, however, with perfect propriety, take advantage of 
the feuds which they create. As long as the Whigs are able to 
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regulate the Radicals, perhaps no great harm is to be feared; and 
as soon as the Radicals grow tired of submitting to the process, 
the Whigs must seek allies elsewhere. While the Radicals continue 
to be tractable, the Whigs may continue to be Liberal: when the 
former become Revolutionists, the latter must become Conservative. 
Whenever this happens, and those who are of one mind become 
also of one body, whatever else may happen, at least we shall have 
heard the last of coalitions. 


T. H. 
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LORD LAWRENCE AND MASTERLY 
INACTIVITY. 


Wuite the name of Lord Lawrence, of the Punjab, will be always 
remembered among the saviours of the British Empire in India 
during the crisis of the Mutiny, it will not be the fault of some of 
his admirers if it fails to become equally famous as that of the 
wuthor of a scheme of foreign policy which was characterised by 
a friend as one of “‘ masterly inactivity.” Lord Lawrence’s services 
to the country were so conspicuous, and his position was altogether 
so exceptional among Anglo-Indian administrators, that there is 


little wonder in his decisions on matters connected with Afghan 


policy having been accepted by many people as conclusive, equally 
above criticism and dissent. His administration of the Punjab, his 
magnificent energy and fortitude at Lahore, his devotion to work 
during his Viceroyalty, were each and all appealed to as reasons for 
the infallibility of his views on Afghanistan and Russia’s progress in 
Central Asia; and such appeals sufficed, in the ignorance of the 
time, not merely to prevent most from disagreeing with his opinions, 
but even to induce many to adopt them as their own. The march 
of events, the apprehension of allies, the advance of a hostile and 
oft-proved perfidious Power mattered nothing at all when placed 
in the scales against the ipse dixit of John Lawrence. To hold 
an opinion on the subject contrary to his was to be set down as 
a “visionary” like Rawlinson,.or as one of the grasping Scinde 
school of Jacob and Frere, who were loudly denounced as 
** politicals”” in contemptuous contrast with the gifted “‘ adminis- 
trators” of the Punjab. The recently published Life of Lord 
Lawrence takes us a little behind the scenes, and enables us to 
see how far the views of the great ruler were founded on reason, 
and how far on prejudice. Without subjecting Mr. Bosworth 
Smith’s volumes to any unfair dissection it is possible to discover 
many inconsistencies in Lord Lawrence’s recommendations, and to 
perceive, from an analysis of their contents, that his policy was 
rather the reiteration of preconceived notions than a statesmanlike 
manner of proceeding in accordance with the varying phases of a 
delicate and difficult problem in human affairs. Were “ Masterly 
Inactivity” an exploded fiction, or a policy no longer to be applied 
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in practice, there would be no necessity to revive past discussions 
or to endeavour to penetrate the recesses of Lord Lawrence’s mind. 
But Liberals assure us on all sides that the wisdom of his policy 
was never more clearly demonstrated than by our present relations 
with Afghanistan, and that we have only to continue its applica- 
tion to make the empire as secure as it need be, and to be able to 
disregard the approach of Russia to the Suleiman. It becomes, 
under these circumstances, an imperative duty to consider very 
carefully what Lord Lawrence both said and did, and when we 
have done so we think that the impartial reader may be left to 
decide for himself if the suggestions and remedies he advocated 
when Russia was many hundred miles distant from the Afghan 
frontier, would suffice for the exigencies of the present time when 
her influence has reached if not crossed it, and whether they 
provide the least safeguard against those further changes and their 
accompanying dangers which loom before us in the near future. 
Lord Lawrence was essentially a man of action. In critical 
moments he always rose to the occasion, and whether by happiness 
of instinct, or by promptitude of resolve he generally perceived the 
point which it was vitally necessary to achieve. His boundless 
energy supplied the means which enabled him to accomplish the 
ends for which he strove. But in the cabinet, in the sphere of 
politics, his clearness of vision became, through some extraordinary 
defect, obscured. Notwithstanding his long experience, and his 
intimate acquaintance with details, he very often failed to see 
whither events were tending, and for a man of his undoubted 
mental calibre his errors of judgment appear strange and almost 
unaccountable. That this is no random assertion the following 
instances of short-sightedness will show. He did not think the 
Sikhs would declare war against us in 1845; they crossed the 
Sutlej and invaded our territory the very day that he expressed 
the opinion. He felt sure, in 1855, that the Persians would not 
attack Herat; they not only attacked but they captured it the 
following year. He had previously anticipated, with confidence, 
that ‘‘ Dost Mahomed could not live long, and that his sons would 
assuredly not be able to maintain themselves”; the Dost lived 
nearly ten years longer, and his sons or grandsons have main- 
tained themselves in Afghanistan ever since. And lastly he did 
not believe that there would be “any real resistance at Delhi” ; 
it held out during four months, and was only taken after a 
stubborn defence by means of his own levies, and of the gallantry 
of Nicholson and Chamberlain. This list of predictions falsified 
by the event might be increased, but perhaps sufficient has been 
quoted to support the contention that Lord Lawrence was a greater 
man in carrying out a policy than in formulating one. When he 
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left the sphere of action he was prone to err in his judgment, and 
to regard the position in Afghanistan and Central Asia by the 
light of the events of the first Afghan war and of the failures of 
Peroffsky and Simonitch. 

Lord Lawrence’s attention was first attracted to the Afghan 
question by the tidings, which reached him while in Europe, of the 
destruction of Elphinstone’s brigade in the passes. The question 
came home to him in a very personal manner, as one of his 
brothers was captiye to Akbar Khan, and his first recorded opinion, 
due to fraternal affection as well as to patriotic fervour, on the 
subject was, ‘‘I do not think we can leave the country now without 
wiping off our disgrace.” The problem did not, however, present 
itself in any practical way to him until he became a member of 
the Punjab Board, seven years later; and then it was first brought 
under his notice in its simplest but not least unpleasant form, 
viz. the turbulence and aggressiveness of the numerous warlike 
and independent tribes of the hills bordering the Punjab. What- 
ever may have been his defects in shaping a foreign policy for the 
Empire, Lord Lawrence knew as well as anyone the secret of 
good government, and repressed the slightest symptom of revolt 
with severity and promptitude. Acting on his own motto, that 
‘‘a defensive fight is usually a losing one,” he was always in 
favour of vigorous measures and of striking hard and quick against 
those who disturbed our borders. His views on this subject found 
repeated expression, and may surprise those who believed that 
Lord Lawrence was an advocate of “peace at any price” prin- 
ciples. ‘‘ Another expedition is the only way to bring the Afridis 
to their senses.” Again, “I feel convinced that until we do inflict 
a real chastisement on either the Momunds or Swatis, the Peshawur 
Valley will never be tranquil, and that the longer the punish- 
ment is delayed the more manifest this will be.” Again, what 
could be plainer or more vigorous than this? ‘‘ You must thrash 
them soundly first before they will respect you.” Nor did his 
views undergo any change after his elevation to the post of Chief 
Commissioner left him independent of control. His orders were 
as unequivocal and as much in the same direction as his recom- 
mendations had been when one of a triumvirate. ‘“ We must 
thoroughly subdue every hill-tribe that gives us just cause of 
complaint.” These counsels of vigour, and these recommendations 
of the wisdom of assuming the offensive, may be left to the reflec- 
tion of those not less thoughtless than timid persons who believe in 
the virtue of meekness, and who see in the provocation of barbarous 
neighbours only an opportunity of exercising forbearance. 

Although Lord Lawrence had not taken any personal part in the 
misfortunes which culminated in the Khurd Cabul Pass, in the 
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winter of 1841-42, on no one had the valour and treachery of the 
Afghans, and the natural difficulties of their country, produced a 
greater impression than on him. So powerful was the spell thus 
cast over him, by events due solely to the folly and incapacity of a 
military commander, that it became a cardinal point in his policy 
to have nothing whatever to do with any fresh advance into 
Afghanistan, under any pretext whatsoever. His admirers make 
this his chief claim to credit ; but posterity will scarcely recognise 
a right to statesmanship in a method of proceeding which ignored 
facts, and which based its wisdom on an obstinate adherence to 
views formed under a totally different condition of affairs. The 
outbreak of the Crimean War awoke, so far as it was possible to 
awake, Lord Lawrence to the advisability of coming to some 
amicable arrangement with the Afghan ruler.* ‘I am looking out 
sharp towards Cabul. If the war continues, Russia will no doubt 
intrigue there,” was the admission he felt constrained to make. 
At that time we had no understanding whatever with the Afghans 
or their principal ruler. The last we had seen of them was when 
Sir Walter Gilbert chased them through the Khyber, after the 
‘crowning victory”’ of Gujerat; and, so far as Lord Lawrence’s 
original recommendations went, he would never have wished to see 
anything more of them. Although we might have thought him 
blind to the real significance of events, we could not have charged 
him with inconsistency had he remained steadfast to this view. 
The inconsistencies between this first persuasion and many of his 
subsequent utterances and deeds might be made the burden of an 
indictment, but they will serve a much more useful purpose if they 
can be made to show that his original policy—which was nothing 
more than the indulgence of the inclination, natural to everybody, 
to leave the Afghans undisturbed to their “ rocks and stones and 
sanguinary feuds ’’—was neither statesmanlike nor possible in the 
long run. Fortunately, there were men among his own lieutenants 
who read the future with clearer eyes than he did, and Sir Herbert 
Edwardes resolutely advocated very opposite views from his post 
at Peshawur. Yet the Crimean War might have come and gone 
without causing any renewal of official intercourse with Cabul but 
for the decision of Lord Dalhousie, who, influenced though he was 
by Lawrence, decided that ‘it is wise for us to have regard to 


* It is very important to keep in mind the political division of Afghanistan at this 
period. Dost Mahomed was nominally ruler; but he only ruled over Cabul, Ghuzni, 
and Jellalabad. In 1850 he succeeded in capturing Balkh, and in 1855 Candahar 
passed into his hands on the death of one of his brothers. Herat, until the end 
of 1855, was governed by a son of Yar Mahomed, and then, for a few months, by 
Sudosye princes. It was held for a short time by Persia, and afterwards, in accordance 
with the Treaty of Paris, was placed under Sultan Jan. It did not become an integral 
part of the Ameer’s dominions until 1863. 
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public opinion beyond the Five Rivers, and that it is wise for us to 
make some exertion, and even some sacrifice, to obtain a general 
treaty with the Ameer.” The result of this was the commence- 
ment of negotiations with Dost Mahomed; and soon afterwards 
Gholam Hyder, the Afghan heir apparent, came to Peshawur, where 
he signed a treaty with the Chief Commissioner pledging himself, 
his family, and his state to be “the friends of our friends and 
the enemies of our enemies.” 

These negotiations were for a general purpose ; they were renewed 
less than two years later with a specific object. Herat had been 
attacked and captured by the Shah of Persia, acting under the 
undoubted instigation, as Lawrence himself believed, of Russia. 
Another treaty was thereupon concluded, as is well known, with Dost 
Mahomed in person; but, although Lord Lawrence’s dislike to go 
beyond the passes has been accepted by every Liberal writer and 
speaker on the subject as a fact beyond dispute, no notice has been 
taken of his very important admission that ‘‘ the Afghans would 
never be able to resist a formidable invader moving on India who 
had arrived at Herat.” The inevitable inference from this opinion, 
coinciding with that of the ‘‘ Forward” school, and based on a 
true appreciation of the teaching of History, is that the Afghans 
should make their most strenuous resistance at that town against 
any assailant coming from the west. The question remains for 
practical settlement in the future, how far will it be prudent for us, 
as their natural allies and supporters, to assist in making that 
resistance successful at the farthest possible point from the Indian 
frontier ? 

Nor did this admission stand alone. When the point was sub- 
mitted to him as one of immediate importance, the man of action 
at once overcame his doubts and hesitation, and his proceedings 
were as vigorous and uncompromising as anyone could desire. 
Lord Lawrence, the prophet and leader of the do-nothing party, 
has been lauded to the skies for opposing the despatch of English 
officers into Afghanistan; but the very same man, as Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab, realised the necessity of doing so, 
under certain circumstances. He not only realised it, he absolutely 
gave it effect. During one of the interviews with the Ameer, a Sirdar 
asked “the pertinent question,” ‘‘Do you intend to send any 
British officers into Afghanistan ?’”’ And what was John Lawrence’s 
reply? ‘If we give you money and material to aid in your 
expedition to Herat, we must send officers to see that it is properly 
applied.” Nor must this admission be supposed to have been only 
founded on a supposition that never came into force. Lord 
Lawrence himself gave it effect, by sending the Lumsden Mission 
into Afghanistan in the following year, and may therefore be claimed 
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as one of the authorities for the necessity of deputing English 
officers to the cities of Afghanistan. The principle once conceded, it 
will need much casuistry to show that Lord Salisbury was wrong in 
advocating in 1876 a step which Lord Lawrence had both 
sanctioned and taken twenty years, before. 

The outbreak and progress of the Mutiny brought fame to Lord 
Lawrence; it could not pass away without also revealing the 
peculiarity of his views on Afghan policy. The point on which 
they were expressed is one calling for the calmest consideration, and 
is commented on here not for the purpose of dwelling on what 
might be considered an act of weakness, if not worse, but simply 
because it tends to throw an instructive light on Lord Lawrence’s 
Afghan policy of ‘‘ masterly inactivity.” I need scarcely say that 
I refer to the proposed abandonment of Peshawur. Lord Lawrence 
has left on record the motives which prompted him to come to the 
decision to abandon Peshawur in a certain eventuality, and they 
are summed up in the following sentences. When he found that 
the expectation of the early fall of Delhi was to be disappointed, 
and that he would have to further denude the Punjab of troops in 
order to effect what was, in his eyes, and rightly so, the main object 
of all—the capture of the Imperial city—he considered various 
plans for the concentration of his small force. First among these 
was the abandonment of Peshawur, with the withdrawal of the 
large garrison there behind the Indus. The proposal was, in itself, 
open to grave objection, and for several reasons; but the situation, 
in the event of a check at Delhi, would have been extremely 
critical, and this step might after all have become necessary to 
avert a greater disaster. So much may be conceded in justice to 
Lord Lawrence, on the question of his proposed abandonment of 
Peshawur, but the fountains of sympathy with him, in a dark and 
trying hour, are dried up when we find that his proposal was not a 
maneceuvre of military prudence in withdrawing the garrison from 
Peshawur, but an absolute cut and dried plan to hand it over to 
the Afghans. The remonstrances of his friends were in vain, and 
only the strict injunction of Lord Canning, “ Hold on to Peshawur 
to the last,” prevented his carrying out a project that would have 
added immeasurably to the difficulties of the hour, and that would 
have left a durable stain on our national honour. 

A closer consideration of the subject does not serve to remove or 
weaken our natural objections to this proposal. Lord Lawrence’s 
argument in support of his intention was of three branches. With- 
draw from Peshawur, he said, because we want its garrison; abandon 
it permanently because it is of no value, and because the line of the 
Indus is preferable to it; and hand it over to the Afghans because 
they covet it more than anything else. I have made an admission 
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in favour of the first contention, but it is only possible to meet 
the two latter arguments with a distinct negative; and here again 
Lord Lawrence was considerate enough to furnish us with some 
good arguments to show the erroneous counsel he gave in a 
moment when we may charitably assume that ‘‘ the despair of 
empire” was strong upon him. Peshawur has no value, he 
asserts in 1857. What had he previously said? ‘‘ Peshawur is 
useful to us in the event of invasion”; and again, ‘I myself see 
no value in Peshawur and Kohat, except as providing a good base 
of operations in the event of a general invasion from the west.” 
Again, the line of the Indus is the best, he writes to Lord Can- 
ning, forgetful that he had himself declared that “‘ we require both 
sides of the river (Indus) to keep the Punjab quiet, and hold our 
own against external aggression.” Well may we ask, on reading 
these conflicting views and this clashing counsel, What was Lord 
Lawrence’s opinion? Had he a policy at all, beyond that of 
waiting the course of events, and of trusting to the chapter of 
accidents ? 

But of all the arguments the most fatal to the adoption of the 
proposition was the last. We were not merely to withdraw behind 
the Indus, and to leave the inhabitants, and those who had flocked 
to Peshawur on the guarantee of our protection, to fare as well as 
they could on their own devices, but we were to make over the 
whole of this territory as a free gift to Dost Mahomed and the 
Afghans. By this means we were to propitiate and conciliate 
the Afghans, the most treacherous people, as Lord Lawrence 
painted them, and as we know them to our cost to be, with whom 
we have to hold relations, a race to whom the more you give the 
more they will expect! Lord Lawrence’s wisdom of a lifetime 
vanished in a moment when it became a question of executing a 
pet project. That Dost Mahomed coveted Peshawur there is no 
question; more, perhaps, as the only means of approach to 
Cashmere—the province without the revenue of which he himself 
declared “the government of Cabul to be an impossibility ’—than 
for any inherent value of its own; but if we are to assume that 
he would have rested content with this gift from our weakness, we 
must first close our eyes to universal experience, and ignore the 
most natural passions of human nature. Unless Lord Lawrence 
was prepared to buy off the Afghans effectually, by making further 
concessions, there is no avoiding the conclusion that his act of 
propitiation would have failed of its purpose. They would have 
taken Peshawur because they could boastfully declare that the 
English could not keep it; and once the Afghans had broken loose 
from the mountains, which coop them in and fetter their energies, 
there would have been an end to the tranquillity, not of districts 
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on a remote frontier, but of the fertile and populated valleys of 
“the five rivers.” 

There were other considerations still. Peshawur and the sur- 
rounding country had enjoyed tranquillity, and had prospered 
through British protection for more than ten years. However 
much our necessities may have rendered a temporary withdrawal © 
advisable, were we in cold blood to make an agreement for its 
permanent evacuation? Was Afghan rule such a good thing in 
itself that we were to be the agents of providing it with a fresh 
opportunity of distinction ? And what was the intrinsic value of 
the Afghan claim to ownership in that trans-Indus region, which, 
long the scene of turmoil and internecine strife, was beginning, in 
the hands of Edwardes and Cotton, Nicholson and Abbott, to 
blossom like a garden? It was only the claim of a ruthless and 
barbarous conqueror. If its validity was to be admitted in the 
case of Peshawur, there was no reason to deny that it might 
with equal right be applied in Cashmere or at Lahore. There are 
some who still recur to “‘ the line of the Indus” policy as the acme 
of wisdom and good sense, but perhaps we shall hear less of it 
now that Lord Ripon has so far disregarded his principles as to 
open a bridge across the Indus and the last link of railway to 
Peshawur, and also to sanction the fortification of that place. As 
an academical question on the pursuit of Utopias there may be 
something to be said for it, but it ceased to have any practical 
meaning when we deliberately crossed the Indus in 1849, and 
established the landmarks of our Empire at the foot of the Pathan 
hills. Since then we have never had any choice in the matter, 
save, in Lord Canning’s phrase, to ‘hold on to Peshawur to the 
last.” * 

After a short absence, Lord Lawrence reappeared, in 1864, 
in India as Viceroy. By that time affairs in Afghanistan had 
undergone an important change through the death of Dost 
Mahomed, and the country stood on the brink of a civil war 
through the rivalry of Shere Ali and his brothers. Mr. Bosworth 
Smith is very reticent on the subject of the development of the 
Afghan question. He mentions, it is true, ‘‘the burly envoy from 


* Perhaps the following incident is the strongest contemporary testimony to the inad- 
* visability of withdrawing from Peshawur. It is quoted by Kaye (History of Sepoy War, 
vol. ii. p. 449) from Mr. Cave-Browne. * The latest news from before Delhi was exultingly 
mentioned, when one of the most influential of the Sikh sirdars, seeming to pay little 
heed to what was generally received with so much joy, asked ‘What news from 
Peshawur?’ ‘Excellent, all quiet there, he was told. * That,’ said he, ‘is the best 
news you can give me!’ ‘Why do you always ask so anxiously about Peshawar?’ 
the civilian said. The sirdar did not at once reply, but, with much significance of 
manner, took up the end of his scarf and began rolling it up from the corner between 
his finger and thumb. ‘If Peshawur goes, the whole Pifnjab wil! be rolled up in 
rebellion like this.’” 
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Cabul”’ at a Durbar in 1864, but he does not tell his readers that 
this personage was the Ameer’s best general, Mahomed Rafik, 
come to solicit timely aid for the consolidation of Shere Ali’s 
authority, and to save Afghanistan from a civil war. Neither does 
he tell them that the envoy was sent back with cold words of comfort 
and without the material assistance he implored. Well might 
Shere Ali exclaim, as he did four years later: ‘‘ From the British 
Government I have received no friendship or kindness with 
reference to my success in this miserable civil war, until God 
Almighty, of his own favour, has again bestowed upon me the. 
country of my inheritance.” The unsympathetic attitude always 
held by Lord Lawrence towards Shere Ali during his years of 
misfortune was unfortunately not observed with regard to his 
brothers, when the uncertain verdict of war declared in their 
favour. When Azim Khan was defeated in Khurum, and fled to 
India, he was assigned a place of residence at Rawul Pindi. But 
when a fresh rebellion broke out in Afghanistan, he was permitted 
to return to his country for the purpose of attacking his brother, 
both the de facto and the lawful ruler of the state. Was that an 
act of justice, leaving friendship out of the question? What 
would “ our ally,” the quondam Russian pensioner, Abdul Rahman, 
say of our goodwill, were we now to release Yakoob Khan, as we 
ought in simple justice to do, and to allow him to go where he 
liked? Yet itis in such vacillating and contradictory action in 
the past that we are commanded in peremptory tones to see the 
manifestation of a sound policy! 

When, therefore, the Afghan question reached a more acute 
stage than any that had presented itself within the memory of the 
present generation, in consequence of the reception of a Russian 
Embassy at Cabul, that city which was forbidden to be polluted by 

he step of an Englishman, there is little wonder that the advocates 
of the two schools of Afghan policy should have come into con- 
flict. The divergence of opinion arose from a point that might be 
compressed into a nutshell. ‘Is it better to meet or to wait for a 
danger ?”’ Lord Lawrence was altogether in favour of the latter 
mode, and he may have been right, although many of his own 
arguments tell against his own conclusion. But, whether right or 
wrong, it is necessary that attention should be called to the prin- 
cipal and fundamental errors and misconceptions which are not 
difficult to be detected in the letters he sent to the Times during 
the winter of 1878-79. What seemed to be the salient point in his 
views was that the sure way to make the Afghans your enemy was 
to attempt to gain a diplomatic foothold in their country. If we 
could only make up our minds to stand aside and do nothing, we 
should be in a position to profit by the mistake of Russia in 
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endeavouring to station her representative at Cabul. The appear- 
ance of Russians would infallibly be followed, we were told, by the 
Afghans becoming their sworn enemies. Well, the Stoletoff 
_ Mission came, and resided in safety and honour among the blood- 
thirsty Cabulis without the “ inevitable” result ensuing; and, 
unless rumour has lied more even than its wont, they were not the 
last Russians to pass safely through that terrible ordeal. Lord 
Lawrence’s friends, if not Lord Lawrence himself, regarded with 
complacency the possibility of the Russian officers meeting with 
the fate which befel Sir Louis Cavagnari; but it seems to me that 
the most serious peril of all, during the autumn days of 1878, was 
the risk that Russia might have been provided with a just casus belli 
against Afghanistan through the murder of her envoys. We hear 
a great deal of morality now-a-days, and I should like to ask 
whether Lord Beaconsfield or any other Minister would have 
ventured to support Afghan murderers against the just vengeance 
of Russia, although, as Lord Lawrence would have said, the 
death of the victims was the natural consequence of their visit 
to Cabul ? 

Lord Lawrence indignantly repudiated any supineness in the 
matter of Russian ambition and aggression in Asia, but his 
action was restricted to observation. ‘‘I have watched very 
carefully all that has gone on in those distant countries,” 
but the only specific remedy he ever suggested was a general 
war with Russia all over the world; and this violent expedient 
has become the one panacea of his party, although if it has any 
meaning at all, it is that Russia is to have carte blanche in her 
operations up to the very frontier of India. The reluctance of 
this country to embark upon a great war is deep-rooted and not 
unnatural, and those who have to provide for the safety of India 
must be prepared to reckon with it. It is mere folly to expect that 
English opinion will see in a Russian advance across the Oxus, or 
to Sarakhs, a sufficient justification for taking so momentous a 
step as a general declaration of war, although either might be 
accompanied by that violation of Afghan territory which Lord 
Lawrence considered would have compelled us to oppose Russia’s 
further progress. It sounds well and courageous to say that Russia, 
as the guilty party, should alone be held responsible, but, as a 
question of practical politics, it may be fairly doubted whether there 
could be any chance of inflicting the required chastisement until 
all the outworks of India were in her possession—when, perhaps, 
it would be too late. So faras the permanent interests are concerned 
of England in India, and of India herself—which we at least cannot 
doubt for a moment to be identical and co-existent—it seems a 
misfortune that the Indian executive has not been allowed in its 
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own way, and on its own resources, to take such steps as might 
seem to it desirable for the counteraction of Russian conquest in 
Central Asia, and for the thwarting of Russian intrigue in 
Afghanistan, instead of having to devote some of its limited 
treasure towards the cost of an Egyptian campaign, in which it has 
no proper concern. Lord Lawrence’s single remedy, although no 
doubt intended to be effective, was only calculated to supply us 
with a decent pretext for regarding with our hands beside us the 
gradual approach of Russia towards the Indus. Interpreted into 
plain language, it meant that the two Empires were to become con- 
terminous without viceroys holding the views of Lord Lawrence 
and Lord Northbrook having the trouble to formulate any more 
complicated policy than a fixed resolve to remain on the wrong 
side of the Suleiman, and to make ‘ Russia understand that 
England is prepared to defend her hold on India at any cost.” 
There is only one more point in connection with Lord Lawrence’s 
opinions to which it is necessary to call attention, and this is more 
important as showing his character as a fair disputant than for 
any light it thows upon his policy. In his published letters he was 
disposed to make as little as possible of the provocation offered by 
the Ameer Shere Ali in refusing to receive the Chamberlain 
Mission, and entreated that ‘‘ we should not bear too hard upon 
him.” His friends say for him, if he never publicly said it himself, 
that he never believed in “the insult to our envoy,” or in 
numerous other matters about which even to have entertained 
a doubt reveals a somewhat uncharitable mind. But if Lord 
Lawrence never believed in “the insult to our envoy,” what 
did that envoy think himself? It would, perhaps, be expecting 
too much to ask that Liberals should carefully read all* that 
Sir Neville Chamberlain reported to the Viceroy from Peshawur, 
but it is at least important to record that he, at all events, 
believed in the affront to our honour, and in the rooted dislike 
of the Ameer. Sir Neville Chamberlain’s opinion on the spot 
may be fairly quoted as a set-off against the incredulity of Lord 
Lawrence. ‘If the Ameer’s officer says ‘No’ to our further 
progress I should consider that answer the same as if we had been 
fired on . . . After long warning and considerable preparation, we 
cannot now move forward out of our territory and be openly turned 
back without being disgraced in the eye of India.” And again, “I 
think we are bound to take immediate steps openly to resent the 
affront.” Whose evidence is the more worthy of credence, the 
man writing with full knowledge from the scene, or the one 
framing an indictment in his study of a policy which was a 


* See Afghan Blue Book, 1878, pp. 236-7, p. 244, and pp. 256-8 
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reflection on his own pet creation ? So much are party politics 
independent of truth and oblivious to facts that it would be rash 
to hope that even now we have heard the last of ill-natured scepticism 
as to the insult to our envoy in September 1878. Yet we feel sure 
that no candid-minded person will read the telegrams and letters of 
Sir Neville Chamberlain without coming to the conclusion that 
the insult was flagrant, and that no Viceroy with any respect for 
his country or himself could have overlooked it. 

The main objection which was raised against Lord Lawrence’s 
course when he was at the helm in India—Had he a policy at all ? 
—could be advanced with equal justice against him when he came 
to criticise, in no friendly spirit, the application of the policy of 
the “Forward” or Scinde school, which he had so passionately 
denounced a quarter of a century before. In this, as in other 
matters, he showed himself ‘‘a good hater.” In 1878 he used 
precisely the same arguments as he had employed in 1857 when 
expatiating on the advantages that would accrue from the surrender 
of Peshawur. Russia would have to operate from a remote base, 
her artillery would be greatly enfeebled, she would have made the 
Afghans her enemies, and only let her troops come through the 
passes, and they would be not merely defeated, but annihilated. 
No doubt all this represented a very comfortable philosophy ; but, in 
the event of their not being defeated, what then? Just as Lord 
Lawrence’s policy had not expanded with the necessities of the 
time, so had his acquaintance with the progress of events not kept 
pace with them. Russia’s ‘‘ remote base” had even then become a 
near base ; it is every year becoming a still nearer one. When Lord 
Lawrence died the Russians had made little or no permanent 
conquest east of the Caspian; they have now not only conquered 
much, but they have absolutely laid down a railroad for a con- 
siderable portion of the way to Herat, that town which, once 
taken, must, on Lord Lawrence’s own admission, be soon followed 
by the overthrow of the Afghans themselves. Is there not every 
reason to suppose that, with the disappearance of the condition of 
things of twenty years ago, the policy of “ masterly inactivity ”’ 
has lost such wisdom as it ever possessed ? We have at present to 
deal, not with a Russia creeping along the lower waters of the 
Jaxartes, and without a harbour on the eastern coast of the Caspian, 
but with a Russia firmly established on the Oxus and the Kopet 
Dagh, and possessing steamers on the Central Asian rivers and a 
line of railway for more than two hundred miles into the territory 
of the Turcomans. Can we safely ignore such pregnant facts as 
these, or shall we long be able to deem ourselves secure against 
danger, because we adopt the practice of the ostrich and hide our 
head when the peril is in front of us and steadily approaching ? 
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Lord Lawrence admitted five years ago that he felt anxiety as to 
the progress of events in Afghanistan and Central Asia; and, 
although his way was not our way, we would fain believe that the 
only difference between him and us was a temporary disagreement 
as to the proper course to pursue for nullifying a national danger. 
His own admissions justify the belief that the time would have 
come when he would have been all in favour of the strongest 
measures, even in Afghanistan. But although Lord Lawrence 
himself was strongly imbued with the necessity of maintaining our 
Empire in India, those who have no similar resolve or desire have 
fastened on to such of the opinions he expressed as suit their 
purpose, and have striven to hand them down as axioms of 
permanent truth and universal application to coming ages. We 
have seen that no one wished more than he to exclude Russian 
influence from Afghanistan, and if he meant his advice to be carried 
into practice he would have approved of our declaring war upon 
Russia for any infraction of its territory or of the Ameer’s 
sovereign rights. How far that course is feasible may be doubtful ; 
but it is something to feel that the object which Lord Lawrence 
and those who disagreed with his suggestions on Afghan affairs 
had before them was identical—the defence of India. It is 
impossible, unfortunately, to say the same of many who shelter 
themselves under his great name, and who loudly advocate a 
portion cf his principles. We may conclude, as we began, by 
expressing the conviction that Lord Lawrence was a man of action, 
not of thought ; and although we can only see in his Afghan policy 
of “masterly inactivity” an obstinate clinging to preconceived 
views, and a resolution to ignore unpleasant facts, we shall yet 
esteem ourselves fortunate if, when the time comes, as it will 
surely come, either through Afghan treachery or Russian ambition, 
or from both, for the application of a more comprehensive and 
statesmanlike policy, we can obtain the services of such a man 
as Lord Lawrence was to carry it into execution. 


Demetrius CHarLtes BouLGer. 
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Ir Berkeley’s journey to America did not materially further the 
object for which it was undertaken, it was not, on the other hand, 
wholly barren of results. During the three years of enforced but 
agreeable leisure which he spent in Rhode Island, he composed the 
longest, and, in his own lifetime, the most considered of all his 
writings—Aleiphron or the Minute Philosopher. 

This work—a series of seven dialogues directed against the 
Deists—contains Berkeley’s chief polemical contribution to the 
great religious controversy of his generation. During the thirty- 
seven years that intervened between the publication of Toland’s 
Christianity not Mysterious and that of Aleiphron, this contro- 
versy had never flagged. But, though the points in debate 
are not widely removed from those which profoundly stir men’s 
interests now, they are just sufficiently removed to make the 
discussion of them empty and unsatisfactory to modern ears. 
Objections to revealed religion founded upon textual criticism, 
history, and science, were put then as they are put now, but they 
were put and answered by men to whom criticism, history, and 
science, in the modern use of those terms, were practically 
unknown. The consequence of this has been that, with the one 
exception of Butler’s Analogy, the merely argumentative part of that 
voluminous controversy has lost all but a historic interest, and 
only those fragments of it can now be read with satisfaction 
which are preserved from neglect by their purely literary merits. 

This ig hard upon the Deists ; for, whatever may have been the 
intrinsic strength of their arguments it is generally admitted that 
all the wit (to say nothing of the learning) was on the side of their 
opponents. Their writings are now antiquated, but they were 
always dull; and there is scarcely a single piece deliberately 
intended to further their distinctive opinions which can now be 
read with any sort of satisfaction. The fact is remarkable. In 
an age in which so large a proportion of the best literary work, 
whether in prose or verse, was satirical; in which even those who, 
like Gray and Akenside, would least have desired to be remembered 
as satirists seemed to write with unwonted ease and vigour when 
they trespassed on satiric ground, it is strange that no one could 
be founi able and willing to retaliate in kind on the attacks of 
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Swift, Steele, Bently, and Berkeley. Even Pope, whose Essay on 
Man was mainly founded on the writings of one Deist and the con- 
versations of another, has nothing but sneers for the ‘“ smart 
freethinker,”’ and took occasion to pillory their most considerable 
authors in the Dunciad ; while Shaftesbury, though he loudly recom- 
mended the use of ridicule as a cure for “enthusiasm” and 
“superstition,” was, unfortunately, denied by nature the gifts 
necessary for supplementing his precepts by his example. It was 
not till Deism had been transplanted from its original home to 
the more congenial soil of France, that the balance was redressed. 
Voltaire, who added little to the argumentative armoury of Collins, 
Tindal, and the rest, for the first time succeeded in making infi- 
delity amusing, and the professors of orthodoxy ridiculous, while, 
unlike his English predecessors, he met with nothing in the field 
of literature deserving the name of resistance. 

Berkeley, it will be recollected, had been interested from hjs 
earliest Dublin days in the Deistic controversy. The very title 
pages of his Principles of Human Knowledge, and of the Dialogue 
of Hylas and Philonous, proclaimed the fact that his philosophic 
speculations were intended as a remedy for ‘“ Scepticism,” 
“‘ Atheism,” and “ Irreligion.”” But he soon found that his remedy, 
whatever might be its intrinsic value, was scarcely adapted for 
general use. Ordinary men were not prepared to admit that a 
Deity was necessary because independent matter was impossible. 
In the Guardian he accordingly adopted a more popular style, 
well suited to readers who knew little of theology and nothing of 
metaphysics, but who required to be reminded that religion had some 
claims to the gratitude and reverence of mankind, and that the 
pretensions of those who attacked it were no measure of their 
merits. 

Who, then, were these enemies of religion? By their opponents 
they were not unfrequently described as persons who, in matters 
practical, were of relaxed morals, and in matters speculative might 
be called almost indifferently Deists, free-thinkers, and atheists. 
Yet nothing is more certain than that Shaftesbury, for instance, 
and Collins, were perfectly respectable members of society, and 
that while all the more important writers on the unorthodox side 
would have repudiated the name of atheist, Shaftesbury, at least, 
made ardent and, doubtless, sincere professions of Theism. Are 
we then to attribute the language of the orthodox party to the 
mere heat and prejudice of controversy? In part, I think, we 
must. The almost incredible coarseness with which, under cover 
of a learned tongue, men of learning and piety had in preceding 
ages not unfrequently conducted their disputes, was in the 
eighteenth century greatly mitigated. But the practice of exagger- 
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ating the errors of an opponent, in order to gibbet them with more 
effect, prevailed to a serious extent. The High Churchman was 
denounced as a Papist. The Low, or (as we should now say) 
Broad Churchman, was denounced as a Latitudinarian ; the Latitu- 
dinarian was denounced as a Socinian; the Socinian as a Deist; 
the Deist as an atheist. But, admitting ‘all this, it must be 
remembered that it would be most unjust to estimate the con- 
troversial moderation of the orthodox divines in the first half 
of the last century, by a bare comparison of their language 
with the official utterances of their opponents. Berkeley, espe- 
cially, can never be understood, unless we keep in mind _ that 
he interpreted the text of Shaftesbury, Collins, and Mandeville 
by the light of the social facts of his own day. The Deist 
movement did not appear to him as it does to us, in the form 
of a certain number of treatises directed against the received 
theology, for the most part tedious, of slight literary merit, con- 
taining nothing either to agitate or instruct the modern reader, and 
predestined, in England at least, to bear little permanent fruit. 
In his view, these were rather the more prominent and public. 
signs of a widespread attack on religion, conducted orally on much 
more extreme lines, and with great and growing success. He 
believed in the existence of freethinking clubs, where those who, in 
their published writings were content to advocate Deism, professed 
in private to demonstrate that no Deity could possibly exist. He 
believed that Society was honeycombed with a religious scepticism, 
not arising from any disinterested pursuit of truth, but from mere 
libertinism in thought, at once the effect and the cause of libertin- 
ism in conduct; and he traced a direct connection between the 
relaxed morality of the Georgian era and the contemptous tone 
towards Christianity rendered fashionable by the Deistical 
writers. 

The consequence of this is that, while his contemporary, Butler, 
addresses himself entirely to producing a convincing reply to the 
formal arguments of the freethinkers, Berkeley seeks also to attack 
them on what we may term their social side. His strokes are aimed 
not only at Shaftesbury and Collins, but at the Coffee-house 
infidels ;—the would-be men of fashion, who thought that 
there was no greater proof of enlightenment than to sneer at 
Christianity, or of wit than to cut jokes on a parson. He is never 
weary of «| lating on the pretentious ignorance of these gentlemen. 

Who,” ++ Euphranon (one of the orthodox speakers in Alciphron), “are these 
profound an iearned men that of late years have demolished the whole fabric which 
philosophers. |. wgivers, and divines have been erecting for so many ages?” 

Lysicles (tio infidel man of fashion), hearing these words, smiled, and said that he 


believed Euphrenon had figured to himself philosophers in square caps and long gowns ; 


but, thanks t) ‘hese happy times, the reign of pedantry is over. * Our philosophers,” 
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said he, “are of a different kind from those awkward students. . . . I will undertake a 
lad of fourteen, bred in the modern way, shall make a better figure and be more con- 
sidered in any drawing-room than one of four-and-twenty, who hath lain by a long time 
at school or college. He shall say better things, in a better manner, and be more liked 
by good judges.” 

Luphranon.—* Whence doth he pick up all this improvement ? ” 

Crito (ironically).—** Where our grave ancestors would never have looked for it—in a 
drawing-room, a coffee-house, a chocolate-house, at the tavern or groom porters.” 
and so forth. 

To us, who are directly acquainted with nothing but the literary 
remains of the controversy, the laugh seems so clearly to be on the 
side of Orthodoxy, that we have some difficulty in recollecting that 
to Berkeley and Berkeley’s contemporaries the fact must have 
seemed exactly reversed. The ‘“raillery” which Shaftesbury 


recommended as the test of truth was, in society, freely 
employed against ‘ priestcraft”’ in general, and the clergy of the 
Established Church in particular; who, when not denounced as 
bigots, were ridiculed as musty pedants. 


“T have often observed,” says Crito, ‘that the Freethinking sect run into two faults 
of conversation, declaiming and bantering, just as the tragic or comic humour prevails. 
Sometimes they work themselves into a high passion, and are frightened at spectres of 
their own raising. In those fits every country curate passes for an inquisitor. At 
other times they affect a sly, facetious manner, expressing little, insinuating much, and 
upon the whole seeming to divert themselves with the subject and their adversaries.” 
“Can no method be found,” he exclaims in a later dialogue, “to free them from the 
terror of that fierce and bloody animal, an English parson?” 

Arguments may be refuted, but ‘‘ who,” it has been asked, “‘ can 
answer a sneer?” Berkeley in Alciphron attempted to answer both 
the arguments and the sneer. It was this double object which 
probably induced him to employ the most difficult of all forms 
of composition to manage with effect—the Dialogue. He had 
already, it is true, used it with extraordinary skill in the region of 

pure exposition. The three dialogues between Hylas and Philonons 
have never in their peculiar style been equalled in English: they 
will, I suppose, never be surpassed. Yet what reader, anxious 
rather to get at the substance of Berkeley’s doctrine, than to spend 
his time over a literary luxury, would not prefer to these admir- 
able conversations the straightforward statement contained in the 
Principles of Human Knowledge? But in the case of Alciphron, 
its author pursued a more complex end. There dialogue was 
not merely one of the two possible forms by which his aim 
could be reached; it was the only possible form. It was 
only by bringing his opponents actually on the stage, by 
dramatising their conversation, by exhibiting the weaknesses 
of their character as well as the errors of their logic, that 
his intention could be accomplished in all its fulness. To my 
thinking, Berkeley was wonderfully successful. Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
indeed, declares Alciphron to be the ‘least admirable of all its 
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author’s admirable works.” But I cannot help thinking that 
this excellent critic, in forming his judgment, was thinking rather 
of what he desired to find in the book, than of what its author 
desired to put into it. It may at once be granted that Alciphron is 
not, like the Analogy, a great original contribution to theology. 
Many portions of it are now wholly antiquated; many other por- 
tions contain arguments which have since, by frequent repetition, 
become the mere commonplaces of apologetics. But there remains 
more than one admirable application of Berkeley’s peculiar philo- 
sophy to the theory of religion; there remain the slight but 
exquisite descriptions of incident and scenery which form the 
setting of the piece ; and there remains, above all, the literary skill 
displayed in the dramatic and polemical elements of the dialogue 
and in the art with which these are woven together into an 
organic whole. 

It was an inevitable defect in the structure of the piece that, as 
all the varieties of the genus Freethinker are represented in it by 
two persons, unity of character cannot be sustained throughout the 
seven dialogues. Nothing, for instance, can make it natural for 
Lysicles, the freethinking man of pleasure, who says in one place— 
“For my part, I find no fault with the Universities; all I know is that I had the 
spending of three hundred pounds a year in one of them, and think it the cheerfullest 
time of my life. As for their books and style, I had not leisure to mind them ”-— 
nothing, I say, can make it natural for such a man to quote, as 
he does in another dialogue, Spinosa and Hobbes, and to argue 
about the metaphysical doctrine of substance. But this is a 
trifling defect.. A far more serious charge has been brought against 
Berkeley by Sir James Mackintosh, and, more recently, by Pro- 
fessor Fowler in his excellent biography of Shaftesbury, to the 
effect that, in the third dialogue and elsewhere, the latter has 
' ben treated with gross unfairness. I admit at once that 
Professor Fowler is right in saying that Berkeley does not 
examine Shaftesbury’s doctrines in the spirit “‘ which befits one 
philosopher examining the works of another.” But I cannot admit 
that, in Sir James Mackintosh’s phrase, he “ sinks to the level of a 
railing polemic.” 

Shaftesbury is not, to me at least, an attractive writer. His 
constant efforts to figure simultaneously as a fine gentleman and a 
fine writer, are exceedingly irritating; and the very moderate 
success which has attended his efforts in the latter character, 
suggests a doubt, justified by his general style, that he cannot have 
shone in the former. His pretensions to taste are quite unjustified 
by what we know of his opinions. Like most of his contemporaries, 
he despised Gothic architecture, yet saw nothing to admire in 
Wren; while he theorised about painting till he persuaded himself 
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that the merits of a picture were wholly independent of its colour- 
ing. At the same time it must be acknowledged that he had 
distinguished merits. Mr. Leslie Stephen tells us, that ‘‘on the 
rude stock of commonplace Whiggism he grafted accomplishments 
strange to most of his countrymen.” He reminded Warburton of 
Plato, and has been so fortunate as to remind Professor Fowler of 
Marcus Aurelius. Moreover, by writers on Moral Philosophy he 
is naturally and properly regarded as a moral philosopher who 
occupies an important position in the history of ethical specula- 
tion: as the predecessor of Butler and Hutcheson, the originator 
of a new method of procedure in moral enquiries. 

But Berkeley, it must be recollected, regarded the author of the 
Characteristics from a very different point of view. He was not 
concerned with the ethical system, which may with more or less 
success be extracted from these very unsystematic essays ; nor yet 
with the hints contained in them, which have in other hands 
become important in the‘ history of thought. His interest in 
Shaftesbury’s writings was practical, not speculative. He looked 
at them not as “‘ one philosopher examining the works of another,”’ 
but as a man profoundly interested in the actual condition of 
religious thought, must look at a book by which that condition was 
powerfully affected. It was the general tendency of the theological 
parts of the Characteristics, therefore, and not the special doctrines 
which might be supported by isolated passages in them, that moved 
him to attack Shaftesbury: and I do not think that the account 
he gives of that tendency, though perhaps one-sided, is justly 
chargeable with gross unfairness. If, however, it be alleged that 
Berkeley has, for controversial purposes, credited Shaftesbury with 
holding opinions which the latter has distinctly repudiated: I 
reply that Shaftesbury has no right to complain of any critic 
who appeals from specific statements in his writings to their general 
animus, since he has never scrupled to make professions of respect 
for opinions which we know him to have held in contempt. 

I cannot admit, therefore, that Berkeley is guilty nearly to the 
full extent of the charge made against him; and I must also point 
out that, if I read his character aright, and if the account I have 
given of his intentions in writing Alciphron be true, Shaftesbury 
must, of all writers, have been the one he found most difficult 
to treat in a spirit of perfect charity. Berkeley, partly from a 
natural feeling of esprit de corps, and partly from a higher motive, 
strongly objected to the tone adopted towards the clergy in some 
sections of society. Shaftesbury speaks of them with all the airs of 
superiority which a ‘ free writer” and a wit in those days thought 
himself justified in using towards “ pedants” and “‘ bigots.” Ber- 
keley was weighed down with a sense of the wickedness and corrup- 
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tions of his generation. Shaftesbury’s creed was a shallow optimism. 
Berkeley, intent upon the regeneration of the lowest and most brutal 
of mankind, felt keenly that the forces arrayed on the side of virtue 
were all too weak as they stood; and that they did but a small 
service to morality who, by undermining a belief in a system of 
future rewards and punishments, ‘‘ while they extolled the beauty 
of virtue, attempted to lessen her dower.”* Shaftesbury, on the 
other hand, strong in the possession of £10,000 a year, and a feeble 
constitution, really talks sometimes as if virtue was mainly an ~ 
object of zesthetic sensibility ; certain on its own merits to be appre- 
ciated by gentlemen of “taste and breeding,” but sadly injured, 
from the point of view of Art, by superfluous references to Heaven 
and Hell. 

Nor was Berkeley’s opposition to the sentiment of the elder author 
likely to be softened by admiration for his style. In Alciphron he 
levels more than one sarcasm at it; and it must be admitted 
that Shaftesbury’s laborious struggles after an easy way of writing, 
his vulgar affectation of refinement, his strange experiments in 
search of the sublime, and the pedantic trifling which does duty 
in his writings for “‘raillery and humour,” were not likely to be 
more agreeable to a man of Berkeley’s literary taste, than were 
Shaftesbury’s opinions to a man of Berkeley’s religious convictions. 

Two years after the appearance of Alciphron occurred the last 
great change in the external circumstances of its author. He was 
appointed to the Bishopric of Cloyne, through the influence of 
Queen Caroline. This remarkable woman, wife of George II., and 
by far the most distinguished Queen Consort England has ever 
possessed, not content with being, next to Walpole, the greatest 
political power in the country, amused her leisure hours by dabbling 
in all the theological and philosophical controversies of the period. 
Berkeley, in the days when he was canvassing for his Bermuda 
scheme, had been obliged to discuss in her presence, and pre- 
sumably for her amusement, his philosophical tenets with Clarke, 
not, as he pathetically observed, because he loved Courts, but 
because he loved America. Clarke himself, till his death in 1729, 
was constantly in her society, and but for his scruples respecting 
the Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity, which permitted him, 
apparently, to a hold rectory but not to accept a bishopric, would 
long before, through her favour, have obtained high ecclesiastical] 
preferment. Butler, who a little later than this succeeded to Clarke’s 
position with the Queen, was by her recommendation raised to the 
See of Bristol. When I add that she caused the whole of the con- 
troversy between Clarke and Leibnitz to pass through her hands, it 
will be seen that few persons—not philosophers—have ever taken a 
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keener or more practical interest in the philosophy of their day. 
How far she was really competent, by study or natural aptitude, 
for such inquiries, it is hard to say. She was supposed, perhaps 
on insufficient evidence, to be unsettled, if not unorthodox, in her 
religious convictions. If so, it is possible that, like many others in 
similar circumstances, she was driven to investigation, for which 
she was perfectly unfitted, by the hope of there finding an anodyne 
for an unquiet spirit. Horace Walpole,* who represents the social 
tradition respecting her, declares that she was incapable of under- 
standing Butler’s Analogy. Clarke, on the other hand, professed a 
high admiration for her philosophic capacity. The evidence’ of 
neither witness is very satisfactory. Clarke was too good a courtier 
to be a very good judge; while Walpole and his set would cer- 
tainly be unwilling to believe that anyone, much less any woman, 
least of all any Queen, could find a meaning in abstract arguments 
which they themselves had never taken the trouble to understand. 
However this may be, it is unquestionably to her enlightened 
patronage that the Churches of England and Ireland owed the two 
most distinguished bishops of the eighteenth century. The appoint- 
ment of Berkeley is the more creditable, since he had nothing but 
his merits to recommend him, and was quite unprovided with any 
of the ordinary titles to Irish ecclesiastical preferment. If he 
belonged to either Party in the State, he was a Tory; and in 
Tories who were not Jacobites the Government saw little either 
to love or to fear. He was wholly unfitted by taste, character, 
and abilities, for carrying out the political functions sometimes so 
strangely associated with the Episcopal office in Ireland. And, 
besides all this, he had powerful enemies near the person of the 
Queen; for Hoadley, her favourite bishop, and Lord Hervey, her 
favourite courtier, liked neither him nor his writings, which, 
indeed, it must be owned, they were very little fitted to under- 
stand. 

Berkeley’s eighteen years of recluse life in his diocese of Cloyne, 
give little material to the biographer. It was a period marked by 
declining health and increasing infirmities, loss of friends and of 
children ; nor was there anything in the condition of public affairs, 
either in England or in Ireland, to lighten the burden of these private 
afflictions. Yet he seems to have been on the whole not unhappy. 
The glimpses we get of his home life are not very numerous, but 
they are attractive; the studious retirement which he loved he 
could indulge in to his heart’s content; and though disease and 


* « The Bishop of Durham (Chandler) is dead: he is succeeded by Butler of Bristol, 
ut metaphysic author, much patronised by the late Queen. She never could make my 
father read his book, and which she certainly did not understand herself: he told her 
his religion was fixed, and that he did not want to change or improve it."—Walpole to 
Mann. 
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advancing years had sapped the natural energy of his character, 
he could still on occasion show something of the old fire. We find 
him, for instance, in 1745, when the Pretender was on his march 
to Derby, and when fears were naturally entertained lest Ireland 
should catch the contagion of rebellion from the sister island, writing 
thus to Dean Gervais :— 

“ Our Militia have been arrayed, that is, sworn: but, alas! we want not oaths, we want 


muskets. I have bought up all I could get, and provided horses and arms, for four 
and twonty of the Protestants of Cloyne, which with a few men,” &. 


Two episodes there are, however, in these uneventful years, to 
which more particular allusion must be made: the publication of 
the Querist (1735-37) and the Tar Water enthusiasm, which fol- 
lowed soon after. 

The Querist, as my readers are probably aware, is, to all intents 
and purposes, an essay on the social state of Ireland thrown into 
the form of a series of questions. Of all the mass of literature 
which has been devoted to the distresses of that distressful country, 
this is probably the most original. Its form alone would seem 
to distinguish it from every other production of a similar kind. 
It consists of 595 interrogatories, averaging three or four lines in 
length, and entirely without connecting passages. Sustained 
eloquence under these conditions is clearly out of the question. It 
is difficult to understand by what literary arts such a production 
can even be made readable. Yet readable it certainly is; and not 
only readable, but impressive. Berkeley has, in truth, chosen his 
instrument with remarkable skill. He was enabled by its pecu- 
liarities to give his argument on certain rather dry subjects— 
banks, for instance, and paper currency—with a brevity which no 
other form of literary composition would have permitted, and a 
force which in no other form could have been excelled; while his 
opinions on the state of the nation loose nothing either by the con- 
ciseness with which they are expressed, or the interrogatory form 
into which they are thrown. Paragraphs like these, for example, 
serve Berkeley’s purpose as well as a whole page of sensational 
description :— 

19. Whether the bulk of our Irish peasantry are not kept from thriving by that 
cynical content in dirt and beggary which they possess to a degree beyond any other in 
Christendom ? 

456. Wherther it be not certain that the matrons of this forlorn country send out a 
greater proportion of its wealth for fine apparel than any other females on the whole 
surface of this terraqueous globe ? , 

106. Whether the dirt, famine, and nakedness of the bulk of our people might not 
be remedied, even though we had no foreign trade ? 

32. Whether there be upon earth any Christian or civilised people so beggarly 
wretched, and destitute as the common Irish? 

133. Whether, nevertheless, there is any other people whose wants may be more 
easily supplied from home ? 
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Many of the “queries” are, it must be added, enlivened by 
Berkeley’s peculiar turn of irony, for example :— 

111. Whether the women (of Ireland) may not sew, spin, weave, embroider, sufficiently 
for the embellishment of their persons, and even enough to ratse envy in each other, 
without being beholden to foreign countries ? 

330. What right an eldest son hath to the worst education ? 

405. Whether an expense in building and improvement doth not remain at home, 
pass to the heir, and adorn the public? And whether any of these things can be said of 
claret ? 

Yet this method of writing was not without its dangers. It lent 
itself with unfortunate facility to the intellectual habits which 
increasing infirmities were bringing on Berkeley. As in Siris, of 
which I shall presently speak, there are hints and adumbrations of 
a new philosophy strangely tacked on to reflections upon a new 
medicine; so in The Querist there are fragments of a new political 
economy mixed up with schemes for the social regeneration of Ireland. 
And it is, I think, clear that in both cases the fragmentary methods 
of exposition were in part chosen because the ideas to be expounded, 
though fruitful and original, and though in other hands they have 
since received a fuller development, were, in the minds of their 
author, themselves fragmentary and ill-compacted. Take, as an 
example of this, Berkeley’s opinion upon what is called the “ mer- 
cantile theory ” of commerce—the theory which taught that a nation 
is benefited by a foreign trade in proportion as that trade brought 
money or bullion into the country. This absurd doctrine is abso- 
lutely exploded in the Querist, it is demonstrated to be wrong in 
theory and wrong in practice ; yet some of the queries (e.g. 161-2) 
seem to assume its truth. Again, nothing can be more explicit 
than Berkeley’s proof that, for currency purposes, notes and gold 
may perform exactly the same function. Yet so great is his hatred 
of the doctrine that money is a source of wealth that, though 
anxious to increase the amount of the circulation in the 
country, he is unwilling to increase the amount of gold, and 
seems almost to hold that, though notes are a substitute for coin, 
coin is not a substitute for notes. (Cf. Querist, 227, 283.) 

My business, however, is not with Berkeley’s political economy, 
anv more than with his philosophy, but rather with the temper and 
qualities of the man himself; and if we would see how these make 
themselves felt in the treatment of the Irish problem, let us compare 
the Querist with Swift’s tracts on Ireland which appeared in the 
preceding decade. In their diagnosis of the diseases under which 
that unhappy country was suffering, these two eminent friends 
agreed with each other, and with the majority of subsequent 
observers. The idleness, squalor, and poverty of the “ native Irish,” 
the absence of manufactures, the ignorance and extravagance of the 
gentry, their want of care for the real interests of their tenantry 
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and their country,—these are topics common to both. It is when 
they set themselves to make straight the crooked ways that the 
difference between them appears. Berkeley tells his countrymen 
that the remedy for the evils under which they suffer lies, in the 
main, in their own hands. Let the upper classes give up a stupid 
and tasteless extravagance. Let their women buy fewer silks 
and laces, and their men drink less claret. Let luxury be checked, 
if need be, by sumptuary laws. Let the “ standard of comfort” of 
the peasantry be raised, and thereby something done to destroy 
their lazy contentment in an existence more squalid and wretched 
than that of the savage Americans. Let manufacturing enterprise 
be stimulated by an improved currency, an improved machinery of 
credit, and by the increase of a home demand for home products. 
But let nobody imagine that any good was done by sitting 
down and complaining of the tyranny of England. Though 
it were true that England had hampered their commerce and 
destroyed their woollen trade, yet nations had flourished, and 
were flourishing, whose external trade was insignificant. England 
and Ireland were one nation, and what was good for the part was 
good for the whole. If Englishmen had forgotten this truth as 
regards Irishmen, let not Irishmen forget it either as regards 
Englishmen or as regards each other. Foreign commerce was not 
necessary to the solid well-being of the country. But it was neces- 
sary that the manufacturers of the North should not be jealous of 
the manufacturers of the South; that the landlord should not 
suppose that he could be prosperous when the tenantry was squalid 
and miserable; that the Protestant minority should not suppose 
that they could be rich and flourishing when the Roman Catholic 
majority were poor and oppressed. 

Whatever may be thought of Berkeley’s specific proposal, it will 
not be denied that he treated his subject in the spirit of true patriot- 
ism and sound wisdom. So did not Swift. He detested Ireland ; 
he never called himself an Irishman ; he would never have set foot 
in Ireland could he have avoided it. But if he was an Irishman by 
the visitation of Heaven, he was a partisan by the very necessity 
of his nature. Asa Tory, he hated the Whigs. As an Anglican, 
he hated both the Irish Roman Catholics and the Irish Presby- 
terians. As a member of the Lower House of Convocation, he 
hated the Bishops. As a member of the dominant race he would 
doubtless have hated the native population had they been formidable 
enough to provoke any sentiment stronger than a pitying contempt. 
And so, when compelled to become an Irishman, it was inevitable 
that he should also become an Irish patriot. 

Irish patriotism took the form then, as it has done since, not so 
much of helping Ireland as of thwarting England; and, doubtless, 
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the task of thwarting England was doubly agreeable to Swift 
because England meant primarily the Whig Ministry and the com- 
mercial classes, who were at once the chief support of the Whigs 
and the greatest curse to Ireland. Like Berkeley, he recommended 
his countrymen to consume their own manufactures; not like 
Berkeley, because he thought it would benefit the Irish, but because 
he hoped it might hurt the English. But in the famous contro- 
versy respecting “‘ Wood’s halfpence,” he went much further. All the 
arts, legitimate and illegimate, of the most accomplished political 
pamphleteer that ever lived were used to inflame the passions of 
the people against the attempt of the English Government to give 
them, not anything injurious, not even anything indifferent, but 
something they were urgently in need of. Swift, as everyone 
knows, triumphed. One Lord-Lieutenant had to resign ; another 
had to yield. The Government had to put up with a loss of 
credit. The country had to put up with the loss of a much 
wanted currency. Angry feeling was roused on all sides, and so 
far as I know, no good was done to any human being. Now, I am 
far from denying that, in the course he thus took, Swift was partly 
animated by a disinterested hatred of the monstrous injustice to 
which Ireland was habitually subjected by England. What I wish 
to point out is that, while he belongs to the large class of Irish 
politicians whose chief public motive is a desire to avenge the 
wrongs of their country, Berkeley belongs to the very small class 
whose first desire is to remedy her woes. 

Their respective claims on the general gratitude were acknow- 
ledged as might have been expected. Berkeley, who in single- 
minded sincerity had pointed out the true course of national 
improvement, lived unknown and died unlamented by the mass 
of his countrymen; even in his own neighbourhood and among 
his own people, the memory of him did not long survive his 
departure. Swift pursued a different course and underwent a 
different fate. If he did not love the people among whom he was 
compelled to live, at least, he hated their enemies. Though he did 
nothing to mitigate their sufferings, he embodied and gave effect to 
their passions. Therefore he became the idol of the mob. Their 
pathetic fidelity never wavered through his years of inaction, sick- 
ness, and idiocy. His death was an occasion of public mourning, 
and his memory still lives as that of one of lreland’s greatest 
patriots. ; 

Soon after Berkeley had published the last instalment of the 
Querist, his thoughts were drawn from the general and chronic 
miseries of the country to the acute calamities of his own district. 
The terrible winter of 1739-40 was followed by famine, the famine 
was followed by disease, and Berkeley’s mind was actively turned 
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towards the discovery of expedients for mitigating both these evils. 
It so happened that his American experience had made him 
acquainted with tar water, i.c. water containing the soluble con- 
stituents of tar. With characteristic enthusiasm he now took up 
the idea that this simple medicine was, if not a cure, at least a 
palliation for most of the physical ills to which flesh is heir. He 
dosed himself, his children, and his neighbours with it. He inves- 
tigated the best method of making and administering it. He 
induced his friend Prior to assist in advertising its merits; and he 
recommended it to the world in the most singular treatise which 
has probably ever proceeded from the pen of an Anglican divine. 
Siris, as it is called, was written when its author was occupied half 
in treating his sick, and half in the lofty, but somewhat vague 
speculations dear to him in his later years. The book accordingly 
takes its whole character from the strangely assorted sources of 
inspiration. It begins by enumerating the diseases for which 
tar water may be successfully prescribed ; and few inventors 
of quack remedies, I should imagine, have presumed further 
upon the public credulity than did Berkeley, in all good faith, 
when he published this imposing catalogue. Consumption, 
erysipelas, ulcers, dropsy, asthma, pleurisy, gout, fevers, small-pox, 
and all inflammations, are some of the maladies which this panacea 
was expected to cure. Little more than a third of the treatise, 
however, is devoted to this wondrous drug. By a rapid transition 
at the end of the 119th section, Berkeley leaves tar water and 
plunges into chemistry; from chemistry, he ascends easily to 
physics; from physics, to metaphysics; from metaphysics to 
theology ; so that when the astonished reader reaches the end of 
the book he finds that he has, step by step, been led from the 
purely utilitarian, if not vulgar topics with which it began, to the 
airiest heights of mystical philosophy. 

The destiny of Siris has been as remarkable as are its contents. 
It had an immediate success far exceeding that of any other of its 
author’s works. Horace Walpole wrote about this time, ‘‘ We are 
now mad about the water, on the publication of a book written by 
Dr. Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. The book contains every subject 
from tar water to the Trinity ; however, all the women read it and 
understand it no more than if it were intelligible. A man came 
into an apothecary’s shop the other day. ‘Do you sell tar water ?’ 
‘Tar water?’ replied the apothecary, ‘ why, I sell nothing else!’ ” 
Three editions were called for in the year of its publication ; two 
more soon followed. It was translated into French and German. 
The remedy it recommended became the fashion, and the 
doctors trembled for their monopoly. Since then, times have 
changed. Tar water, so suddenly elevated to the dignity of 
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a universal medicine, has again sunk to the position of the 
humblest drug in the pharmacopeia. But the philosophy of the 
book which before was only rendered palatable by its medicine, has 
now found admirers for its own sake. In the speculations of Siris, 
later thinkers have seen not only a development of its author’s 
early philosophy, but an anticipation of systems which have 
not yet received their final expression. As in his youthful 
writings Berkeley is the teacher of Hume, so in those of his 
declining years he is regarded as the fore-runner of the 
speculative movement of which a reaction against Hume was 
the most notable cause. Without discussing this question at 
length, I may say that while the actual value of these meta- 
physical fragments have, in my judgment, been exaggerated, 
their biographical interest is very great. They show a remarkable 
development in the philosopher, though not a development which 
has been of much value to philosophy. Berkeley’s early work 
is distinguished not only by the admirable qualities of origin- 
ality, lucidity, and subtlety, but by a less excellent characteristic, 
which I can only describe as a certain thinness of treatment. 
At the time when he produced these immortal speculations he 
had read little, and felt little. No experience of the weary en- 
tanglement of concrete facts had yet suggested to him that a 
perfect solution of the problem of the universe is beyond our reach. 
He easily exaggerated, therefore, the scope of his discovery, and 
his youthful self-confidence found no difficulty in believing that, by 
a simple correction in our theory of perception, all puzzles would 
be unravelled and all mysteries made plain. Very different was 
his attitude of mind when, richer by thirty years of experience and 
study, he gave to the world the fragments of his later Philosophy ; 
and the difference is perceptible on the most cursory comparison 
of his works at the two dates. In the Principles of Human Know- 
ledge its author found little occasion to mention previous systems, 
except to express his dissent from them. In Siris the appeal to 
authority is so persistent as sometimes to become almost wearisome. 
In the Three Dialogues he designs, so he informs us, “ plainly to 
demonstrate the reality and perfection of human knowledge.” In 
Siris he tells us that ‘ with respect to the universe of things we, 
in this mortal state, are like men educated in Plato’s cave,” and 
that ‘“‘we must be satisfied, to make the best of those glimpses 
within our reach.” The earlier works are remarkable for the easy 
confidence of their reasoning, the clearness and definiteness of 
their conclusions. In Siris there is little that deserves the name 
of argument, and its teaching is mystic and ill-defined. It is as if 
by the same intellectual light, which in his youth he had concen- 
trated with such admirable results on a restricted area, he strove, 
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in his later years, to explore the vast and shadowy spaces in which the 
sages of the ancient world had vainly sought for Absolute Truth ; but 
found that the rays which formerly yielded such definite images 
now showed only in faint and doubtful outline the framework on 
which, as Berkeley thought, is reared the fleeting world of sense. 

It is rather, therefore, the spirit in which Siris is written, than 
its direct teaching, which appeals to the sympathy of the modern 
reader. Its fragmentary character, its uncritical wealth of erudi- 
tion, the crudeness of its science, and the incompleteness of its 
philosophy, are easily forgiven, on account of its suggestiveness, 
the large toleration it displays towards widely different modes of 
thought, and a certain quality of moral elevation and speculative 
diffidence alien both to the literature and the life of the eighteenth 
century. The whole book is, in truth, an anachronism. It draws 
its inspiration sometimes from the Neo-platonists, sometimes, even, 
from the alchemists, while sometimes it foreshadows metaphysical 
systems not yet in being. But if its mystical speculations were not 
in harmony with an age taught by Voltaire and Hume, neither 
were such reflexions as the following likely to suit the taste of a 
nation governed by Walpole or Newcastle :— 

Whatever the world thinks, he who hath not much meditated upon God, the human 
soul, and the swmmum bonum, may possibly make a thriving earthworm, but will most 
indubitably make a sorry patriot and a sorry statesman. 

By utterances such as these Berkeley spiritually severed himself 
from a generation not much given to meditation—at least in his 
fashion—either upon God, the soul, or the swmmum bonum. But 
his work in it was nearly done. The last years at Cloyne were 
overshadowed by increasing infirmities and domestic lesses. Less 
and less able for business, anxious only for repose, he turned again 
to his early dream of a life spent in academic retirement. Though 
it does not appear that he had Oxford friends, he had seen Oxford 
many years before, and the external aspect of the place (in 1752 
much the best part of it) had lingered in his memory as that of 
a spot where such a dream might well be fulfilled. Thither, 
accordingly, he removed. The change of air seemed at first to 
benefit him. He was able to superintend the republication of some 
of his earlier works, and was in better health than he had been for 
some years. But the end came suddenly. On the 14th of January 
1753, in the midst of his family, without warning and without 
pain, he passed away: leaving behind him writings which will 
perpetuate his fame as one of the most admirable of English philo- 
sophers, and the memory of a character not, I think, to be sur- 
passed in individuality, or in charm, by any recorded in the history 
of English men of letters. 

Artuur James Baxrour. 
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Tue Conservatives may look with justifiable satisfaction on the 


steady advance which their cause has undeniably made of late in 
public estimation. Even in Ireland, whence it was prophesied that 
the very name of Conservative would soon disappear, they seem to 
be holding their own. Alike in the little borough of Portarlington 


and in the great constituency of Dublin County, their represen- 


tatives have been returned triumphantly against Nationalist can- 
didates, though adherents of the Government have under similar 
conditions been almost invariably defeated. In England their posi- 
tion is, of course, stronger still. The Mid-Cheshire election shows 
that the English farmers have recovered that steady good sense 
which deserted them for a moment in the midst of the general 
delirium of 1880. Thanks to the moderation and good feeling of 
themselves and their landlords, and to the wise and timely action 
of Mr. Chaplin in the House of Commons, they have not been 
deluded by the attempt of the Government to pose as the Farmer’s 
Friend. 

This rise of the Conservative Party in the good opinion of the 
country is doubtless due, in part, to the patience and wisdom shown 
by its responsible leaders in sustaining the battle in Parliament 
under exceptionally difficult circumstances. But it is due, we think, 
still more to a growing clearness of perception in the country itself, 
and to the ‘‘dry light” which the events of every day and the 
tidings of every mail are throwing upon the real facts of the poli- 
tical situation. The present session of Parliament promises to 
complete the exposure of the grand illusion by which the nation 
has been cheated since the Midlothian campaign. 

We do not desire to overstate the case against the Liberals. Let 
it be admitted that, in the heat of party conflict, they believed to 
a considerable extent in the wickedness and stupidity of the 
Conservative Ministry; that they really did regard Liberal 
principles as a panacea for all human ills; or at any rate that they 
felt sure they themselves could govern the country much better 
than the Conservatives. Let us grant, further, that they were 
honestly desirous, when they found themselves in power, of acting 
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consistently with the principles which they advocated in Opposition. 
None the less is it the case, that, having made a desperate 
endeavour for two years to govern on Radical principles, and 
found it impracticable, they are now seeking with equal despera- 
tion to disguise from the country the fact that they have reverted 
to the Tory methods which they denounced for the sake of 
obtaining office. In this attempt they are not without powerful 
allies. There is a persistent determination in the Radical Caucus 
and the Ministerial Press to prevent the Government from being 
criticised. We are told that it is factious obstruction to review a 
settlement that has been once made by a Parliamentary majority ; 
and that a motion for a vote of censure on a policy that is two 
years, or even six months, old, is as out of place in Parliament as 
a lecture on ‘ancient history.” In fact, Ministerial Responsibility 
is an idea of the past. Nevertheless, the facts of the political 
situation which the Ministry have created remain, and, even if 
they are not to be discussed in Parliament, it is well that they 
should be set before the country in their true light. 

Take the case of Ireland. For two terrible years the Govern- 
ment experimented on Ireland with Radical principles. Radical 
Principle bade them reject the mild Conservative Peace Preserva- 
tion Bill, which they found ready drawn for them on _ their 
accession to office. Radical Principle proclaimed that ‘‘ Force was 
no remedy.” Radical Principle passed the Irish Land Act of 1881, in 
the teeth of all the Liberal Principles professed by the author of the 
Land Act of 1870. It negotiated with Mr. Parnell in Kilmainham 
Gaol; it refused to Mr. Forster the powers which he demanded for 
governing Ireland ; and when he declined to accept the assistance of 
Mr. Sheridan, it allowed him to go about his business. It is plain, 
therefore, that, up to the spring of last year, Ireland was governed 
(if we may use a word which, in such relations, is almost without 
meaning) on Radical principles ; it is also clear that these principles 
had no application whatever to certain vital facts in the situation for 
which the attention of Government was required. The “justice” that 
was done to the Irish in the Land Acts at the expense of the landlords, 
benefited those who needed it least, the well-to-do farmers; it did 
nothing for the hopeless poverty of the people in the West ; it left at 
mischievous liberty all the dangerous classes who are the deadly 
enemies of the Imperial connection. The consequence was the 
worse than Turkish atrocities which disgraced the winters of 
1880-81, and which culminated in the Phoenix Park murders. 
After that came necessarily the Crimes Act, since the passing 
of which one portion of the problem has been dealt with with 
at least some success, and the Queen’s Government has been 
once more restored. Surely the inference is irresistible. Yet the 
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Ministerialists still struggle to keep up appearances. In the 
beginning of the year Mr. Gladstone, at Cannes, uttered ambigui- 


ties about Home Rule ; Mr. Herbert Gladstone made an impertinent 


and malignant attack at Leeds on the authorities of Dublin Castle ; 
and even Mr. Trevelyan has lately gone out of his way to declare 
that it would be “‘ demoralising ” if the Liberal Party declined to 
support, when in office, the extension of the Irish Franchise which 
they had advocated when in Opposition. It was Mr. Trevelyan, if 
we remember right, who, when in Opposition, maintained that the 
Tories wished to make war with Russia in order to provide for their 
sons in the army and navy. We have already said that we are 
ready, in charity, to suppose that party spirit made him, at the 
time, credulous of fables like this; but after the good sense and 
ability he has shown as Secretary for Ireland, we have too much 
respect for his intellect to believe him to be in earnest about the 
Irish franchise. The latest sound of the ‘‘ Chapel Bell” at West- 
mins.er will fail to induce the public to move in this direction. 
When men have really given up Radical ideas as hopeless in regard 
to Ireland, and have returned to Conservative modes of govern- 
ment, it is surely the best, as well as the most honest, policy to 
admit the fact. 

Again, as regards the Transvaal. The question involved in the 
annexation of that country was in reality an extremely complex 
one, and arose out of the constant conflict between the European 
and the indigenous races in South Africa. When the country was 
annexed to the territories of the British Crown, the Boers, over- 
borne in their struggle with the natives, with an empty treasury, 
and an incapable Government, were glad to throw themselves 
into our arms. That when the sense of imminent ruin was 
removed, and they had time to taste of the discomforts of 
orderly government, they changed their minds, is, of course, 
true; but they would scarcely have thought of armed rebel- 
lion if they had not been encouraged by the spirit of faction in 
England. Mr. Gladstone, who, like all the Liberal leaders, had 
acquiesced silently in the annexation when the measure was before 
Parliament, presently saw his account in representing it as part 
of the aggressive meddling policy of Lord Beaconsfield. He declared 
that he ‘‘ repudiated” the whole transaction. Restored to office, 
he made haste to explain that, when he had used the word 
‘*‘ repudiation,” he had attached to it a sense of his own. The 
explanation, which seemed quite satisfactory to the people of 
England, proved unintelligible to the unsophisticated Boers, who 
had not been instructed in the arts of casuistry. They rose in 
arms to claim the performance of Mr. Gladstone’s promise. Those 
defeats of the British troops convinced the English Premier of the 
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moral soundness of their claims. Humdrum statesmen would 
have treated the problem in a commonplace way. A Rockingham 
might possibly have acknowledged defeat, and have withdrawn 
from the struggle. A Palmerston would certainly have told Sir 
Evelyn Wood to thrash the Boers soundly, and then come to an 
arrangement with them. Mr. Gladstone took a way of his own. 
He would have no more “ blood-guiltiness,” but he would make 
the Queen’s name respected. Assembling, therefore, a considerable 
body of troops in South Africa, he instructed the British Com- 
mander to sign the Convention of Pretoria, whereby complete 
powers of self-government were accorded to the Boers, as the 
meed of their victories; but, as a salve to the pride and the 
gullibility of the British public, the suzerainty over the country, 
with the right to control the Boers in their foreign relations, was 
reserved to Her Majesty. The genius of Pecksniff was, in fact, em- 
ployed with admirable effect in the interests of the Radical Party. 

Unfortunately facts have here, as everywhere else, proved them- 
selves too stubborn for Radicalism. The Boers, despising us as 
they were quite entitled to do, have set the Convention at nought, 
and have had the brazen impudence to tell us that we ought to 
be very much obliged to them for their perfidy. They have com- 
pletely ignored the Queen’s suzerainty, and have treated with 
monstrous cruelty and injustice the native allies whom we are 
by treaty bound to protect. Dramatic Propriety has, under these 
circumstances, assigned to Lord Derby the task of asking the 
House of Lords in plaintive tones, What is to be done? No 
doubt the dilemma is a painful one. We must either sacrifice 
large sums of money, by undertaking a difficult war to maintain 
the Queen’s suzerainty, or our honour by proving false to our 
allies and our engagements. 

We fear that, in the present impatience of the public with the 
whole question, the latter alternative is likely to be preferred. 
But if it is, does any sane man believe that the larger problem 
involved can be settled by the ostrich-like policy of simply 
ignoring it? We believe that both the annexation of the Transvaal 
and the Zulu War were forced on us by the march of events. 
Both were incidents in a single and intelligible line of policy, 
which, in view of our important commercial and Imperial interests 
in South Africa, aimed at the establishment of a Sovereign 
Power, strong enough to maintain peace and execute justice 
between the barbarous native tribes and the equally barbarous 
European freebooters. Whether the execution of the policy was 
successful is another question; but at least an attempt was made 
to deal in an intelligible manner with a problem which pressed 
for solution. The settlements effected have been destroyed by the 
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violence of Party spirit in England; and the consequence is that 
South African affairs seem rapidly drifting into a state of elemental 
chaos. 

Ireland and Africa being too narrow for its ambition, the 
spirit of Radicalism must also extend its conquests to India. 
And here its aggression is the more inexcusable, as it has been 
entirely unprovoked. No Indian Land League had sounded the 
“chapel bell”: no armed rising of the natives had impressed 
upon the Prime Minister the duty of conceding to them self- 
government. Lord Ripon has introduced his recent legislation in 
the pure gaiety of Radicalism: it has come on the Anglo-Indian 
community like thunder out of a clear sky. What apprehensions 
his policy has excited in the minds of those whose life-long expe- 
rience oi India enables them to estimate its effects, may be seen in 
another article in the present number of this Review. 

Why, then, this astonishing foolhardiness? The answer, we 
doubt not, is that, in the interests of Party Government, some 
small portion of Imperial interest must be risked to keep up the 
credit of the Liberal Party. For this reason, on the advent of 
that party to power, the ‘advice of all the ablest magistrates in 
Ireland was disregarded in favour of the views of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Bright; for this reason, all the considerations of high 
policy that led to the annexation of the Transvaal were flung to 
the winds by Mr. Gladstone. It is ‘‘demoralising’”—to repeat 
Mr. Trevelyan’s phrase—that politicians when in office should 
abandon the pledges they have given in Opposition. Yes; it is 
demoralising, and yet it may be necessary to do it. Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Trevelyan have both done it already; the announcement 
by the former that he sees no definite term to our intervention in 
Egypt, and by the latter that the best instrument for the govern- 
ment of Ireland is to be found in the Crimes Act, has already 
produced great “‘demoralisation”” in the Radical camp. Nor can 
it have been very agreeable to the Whigs to hear that they must 
swallow the policy of their opponents, which, when out of office, they 
had denounced as stupid, wasteful, and wicked. This, however, is 
the retribution of faction: the Whigs must eat their leek. Is 
it not patriotic—nay, is it not advisable for themselves—to look 
at facts in India, and to put a check on Lord Ripon’s Radicalism 
before irreparable mischief is done ? 

We say “advisable,” because the Whigs have now attained what 
they announced, three years ago, to be the goal of their ambition : 
they have “turned out the Tories” ; they occupy their places. We 
imagine that it is not the object of any reflecting Tory to “ turn out 
the Whigs” at the present moment. The aim of every far-sighted 
Conservative must be to organise opinion in the country, and to 
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wait patiently for the complete conversion of the constituencies. As 
long as the Whigs will govern on Conservative, that is to say, on 
national principles, they ought to have Conservative support. But 
if, for the sake of an illusory appearance of consistency, they 
commit themselves to a policy of Radicalism, they will incur the 
bitter hostility of the Conservatives, without receiving the good-will 
of the already alienated Radicals. Let them consider well the 
terms in which their clear-sighted friend, Mr. Labouchere, describes 
their motives : ‘‘ Eminently respectable as they are, they cheerfully 
accept the part of traitors within the Liberal camp, and no doubt 
sincerely believe that the country owes them a debt of gratitude for 
so doing. They have, too, a most voracious appetite for office, and 
take exceedingly good care to be handsomely paid for condescending 
to support a Liberal Government. Although they act skilfully and 
compactly, their weakness lies in the fact that were they to vote 
against the Liberal leader upon any great party question, not one 
of those who does not sit for a pocket borough would ever return to 
Parliament through Liberal votes. Knowing this, their aim is to 
emasculate Liberalism by means of artful amendments on Bills in 
Committee, to bring social pressure to bear on Mr. Gladstone, and 
to secure to themselves the lion’s share of the spoil.” 

Another and a more.elevated argument may weigh with the Whigs, 
when they reflect on the feelings for them thus expressed by 
Mr. Labouchere. They have always claimed to be, in a special 
sense, the Guardians of Parliamentary Government. Let them 
then, turn their eyes to France, where at the present moment Parlia- 
mentary institutions may certainly be said to be on their trial.. 
“The Republic,” said M. Thiers, ‘‘ will be Conservative, or it will 
cease to exist.” The allusion was evidently to the possible resur- 
rection of the Commune. The twelfth anniversary of the Commune 
has now passed, and in spite of some disorderly manifestations in 
the Paris streets, there is at present no apparent prospect of its 
revival. Yet the danger is far more real than it seems, for no one 
can fail to see that the Republic is much weaker than it was even a 
year ago. The Conservatism of the Provinces has hitherto sup- 
ported it as the only possible form of free and stable Government. 
But the Assembly, which nominally represents the Conservatism of 
the country, has proved itself to be in reality only the happy hunting- 
ground for place-seekers. Ministry after Ministry has fallen before 
the intrigues of shifting and senseless combinations ; and, in a body 
of politicians so constituted, the advantage must ultimately lie with. 
the men of strong will and clear purpose; that is to say, with the 
representatives of Paris itself—in other words, with the Extreme Left 
of the Chamber. The object of these men is to give the Municipality 
of Paris full control over its own affairs; and it requires little 
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political prescience to perceive that, when this end is attained, the 
day of the Commune will have come again. But, then, as the 
Republic will cease to be Conservative, it will fulfil M. Thiers’ 
prophecy by ceasing to exist. 

The degree of political stability in England is fortunately far 
different from what it is in France; but the same principles are at 
work in both nations ; and if the people once become aware that the 
great social and imperial interests of the country are being sacrificed 
to Whig place-hunting and Radical theorising, there will be such an 
expression of Conservative opinion as may produce startling 
modifications in our system of Party Government. 
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SPECIAL QUOTATIONS FOR LARGE QUANTITIES ON APPLICATION. 


_ NOW READY, 
Price 1s. Gratis to intending Purchasers of Grass Seeds. 


THE 


CARTERS’ CARTERS’ 
GRASS GRASS 
SEEDS. SEEDS. 
PUBLIC 
OPINION OPINION. 


A Customer, 
writing April 
12, 1882, says: 
have laid 
down over 
6,000 ACRES, 
Clover and 
finer Seeds, 
and shall pro- 
bably use five 
or six tons of 
these the 
coming sea- 
son.” 


been formed 


PASTURES 
with 


LONDON 
JAMES CARTER & C° 2374 238 HICH HOLBORN. 


A Customer 
writes, Jan. 9, 
1882: “Two 
years since 
sowed 800 
ACRES With 
Carters’ Grass 
Seeds, and the 
results were 
so satisfactory 
that this sea- 
son I expect 
to sow 1,000 
Acres, and 


SEEDSMEN TO Her Mosr Gracious Masesty THE QUEEN. 


SEEDSMEN BY Royat Commanp to H.R.H. 


THE Prince or WALEs. 


237 & 238, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


{ 
q 
on 
AN Dre 
LAYING 
GRASS 
of Acre "eZ staff, for the 
FORAGE CROPS &c purpose of 
BLISHED La the subject of 
laying down 
CARTERS’ Land to Per- 
GRASS manent 


